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Tis easy to make your unsightly, scutted and scarred sott-wood floors look like 
Hoors of highly polished hard-wood. A can of Jap-a-lac and a brush will produce 
a beautiful finish that ‘¢wears like iron.” Jap-a-lac 1s a varnish and stain combined 


and is made in seventeen beautitul colors and also in Natural or clear. 
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It can be used on anything of wood or metal from cellar to  garret. 


The Jap-a-lac Model Floor Graining Process solves the problem of 


‘What shall I do with my old carpeted Hoor to make it sanitary and 


retined?’? Your painter can do tt at little expense or you can do it vour- 


self. Insist on Jap-a-lac. For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


Write tor illustrated booklet containing interesting information Our Green Label Line of clear var- 


and beautitul color card. ree on request. If vour dealer does . . 13 . 
d beautiful color card e eque ys dealer does nishes is the highest quality manutac- 





not keep Jap-a-lac, send us loc. to cover cost of mailing, ; 
aia ‘. S : = 2 9¢ ts se re yertec “e Its. 
and we will send a tree sample, quarter-pint can of any color tured. Its use insures perfect resu 
(except Gold, which 1s 25c.) to anv point in the United States. Ask vour paint dealer. 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


5369 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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“THE JAP CHAP” 
Fap-a-lac gives newness wherever applied and “wears like tron.” Quality dors 71, 
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THE NEXT BAZAR 
Out about May loth 


The Bazar is edited up to women: 








not dou n to them 


KK E 1° KC RI: we have said little about thre COVCI 
of Harrer’s Bazar, leaving them to speak tor them 
Phat | 


SHOW r\ th 
P ¥ ! : 
thousands of tributes they have received during the past sis 


selves. they have done so is 


months trom every part of the country. As a pretace to the 
announcement of the features of the June Bazar, therctore, 
it is httine to mention that the cover for this number has been 
drawn by Jessie Willcox Smith, and that it is one of the best 
covers made by that distineuished artist. 


Phe contents of the June Bazar are up to the splendid 
standard set by the Bazar in its laige form, and consistently 
Phe leader is a dehehetut short 
GSRACE, ly Alice 


Another attractive story in the same numbes 


developed this year 
\ MINISTER OF 
Jay Hambidee. 
is called Moruer’s Prerure, and is written by Annie Hamil 
ten Donnell, and illustrated by emily Hall Chamberlin 

Away, Ruth Mk 
Norwat,. with 


STOr\, 


Brown, with pictures b) 


tithe Over SEAS FAR 


Stuart writes a 


Under the 
Ienery 


AND 
charming article on 
very appealing photographs. 


One of the most interesting articles vet published in the 


Bazar discusses THe PAassinc or THE SHAKER. Lt as written 
by Jean M. Thompson, and is illustrated with exquisit 
photographs. 

By wav of variety there is a one-act comedy in the June 
Bazar, A Lover’s Knor, by Mareuerite Merineton, with 
beautiful pictures by F.C. Yohn 

There is a ereat instalment of MDA x, with Mie. Crate’s ta 


cinating illustrations; and there is much space given to th 
still timely and absorbing question of Spring 
SUMMER FASHIONS. 


These might be called the Bazar’s special features, but the 


additional contents of the number are almost equally strong 
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rest Hlow vo Maki Dors's Houss 


Dininc-Roow Linens [lustrated 


Our Giri Duk Goris Couprrnsxtios 
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Goop Form AND ENTERTAINMENT ‘THe Corrisronpixe Ep 
Hour DrEcoration Miexus ror rab Monris 

Tue Home Srepy Cres Kic., bere. bev 
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T was the head of the English department in a woman’s colleg 
who said: “When all is said, it is quite true the women I 
have known who have accomplished most are those who are self- 





educated; self-made as we should say 
Co ; of a man.” The saying is quoted 
meerning solace, not as a rule. Whoever voes 
Self Culture a Ser eee 
out to do the world’s work without 











education and preparation undoubtedly 
goes with a handicap, especially in these 
much specialization and skilled preparation. 

Yet no one who is cut off from the usual facilities for education 
need despair. Edueation, in the last the of 
reading, and never before in the world have books been so cheap 


days when there is so 


analysis, is power 


and so accessible. For the price of a pair of walking-gloves you 
ean buy any one of the great English poets, complete and well 
edited, and a very fair education is contained in any of these 


volumes. So there is no need to despair or to plead poverty. 

Most of us in these days clothe our bodies too well to match our 
minds,:and some sort of compromise ought to be reached. 
self-supporting woman should once a balance her 
and set down in black and white, the amounts 
spent upon the body and the amounts spent upon the mind. Edu- 
cation is never finished, and a bit of yearly attention will keep 
the mind ready for new impressions, agile and capable of further 
exercise. 


Every 
year accoulits, 


opposite one another, 


ed and again one runs across a person who seems to have 
absorbed all the wisdom of this life. Such an one 


not only lives easily with his kind, avoiding all unnecessary friction, 
but he lives helpfully. One such per- 


essential 





son said: “There are two things one 
The ad f Peopl has to do in life; first, make up one’s 
—— mind firmly, onee and for all, that one 











not matter much, but that every- 
body else in the world does matter. And, 
that the important thing is net what you 
what you can do with yourself.” 

There is immortal wisdom in 


The person who 


does 
one has to learn 


ean do with /ife, but 


second, 


two counsels perfection. 


that 


these 


can once conyvinee himself his own fate ts 


vastly unimportant, compared with cther people’s, has come at the 
very kernel of Christianity. And the person who has learned thit 
the events that drop from fate are inevitable and persistent, whereas 
the spirit in which one greets events is infinitely plastic and 
modifiable, has added the Stoie philosophy to his Christianity. 

It was the Stoic emperor who insisted that life is not given into 
our hands either to mould or to hold back, “ but it is in the power of 


the soul to maintain its own serenity and tranquillity, and not to 
think that pain is an evil. For every judgment and movement and 
desire and aversion is within and no evil ascends so high.” In our 
own limited sphere, making all events that 
touch us take the shape of our own spirits. 


then, we are creators, 


IITELLEY has told us that perfect man, when he came, would 

be “ equal, tribeless, and which 
only another way of saying that the world could not verge upon the 
millennium until of has 
ceased to set limits to her sympathies. 


unclassed, nationless ”; was 


each one us 





The Practice 


There was once a young housekeeper 
of Sympathy 


who insisted for week every 


one vear 











upon doing the entire work of one of 
her servants while she gave that servant a holiday. It not a 
a comfortable week for her, and she was much laughed at 


was 
happy or 


by her friends for so quixotic an undertaking. Now, in her old 
age, her own tasks and vocations having greatly multiplied, she 
no longer carries out the programme. To tell the truth, it is so 
easy for her not to do so with former maids and old cooks so 
aboundingly glad to come back for a week; but she maintains that 
it was thus that she got her real insight into what their work 
required of regularity, self-suppression, conscience, and industry. 
Sympathy is the universal solvent. If we could only for a 


time put ourselves in the other man’s place and see from his stand- 


point! <A certain lady says she remembers, and has remembered 


through ten long years, that once, when she was terribly tired in 
a hot and crowded shop, she looked across the aisle, and a shop- 
girl, idle for the moment, looked back at her and smiled. She was 


an ugly girl, and to all appearances an uninteresting person, but 
that smile let down whole barriers. 

Just sympathize with people, and without being half aware of it 
you are let out of your own life and into another’s, and this means 
always larger interests, a wider field of resource, cramping 
misery. It is an interesting thing to learn to walk through the 
dull ways of our daily round with sympathy instead of with de- 
mands. It is worth trying just to see how much more general it 
makes the sunshine. 
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ITATEVER one’s views on the woman-suffrage question, there 
can be no two opinions on this point. 


the question and any means adopted for its solution which tends 














to create civil war belween the sea 

must precipitate unmixed evil upon the 
The Ballot ae en , 

and the Boy The failures which men have made 
in polities are so clearly matters of his- 
tory, that the suffragist: encounters always the temptation of plae- 
ing the clean white page of the woman’s unwritten part in polities 
in juxtaposition with the man’s part and arguing therefrom the 


depravity of man and the unsullied virtue of woman. To protect 


women from yielding to this temptation is a simple m 


gested by a saying current in ancient Rome, “ If thou art concocting 
the sight of thy son will stop thee.” 
the 


rights of women, 


any guilty project, 

Let 
sioned orators who urge 
‘All men are tyrants.” But our son is a man and he is 
kind to “Men have robbed 
left us nothing to do but to abandon our homes and go into polities.” 
Our 


home, 


impas- 
them by 


with impressions conveyed by 


the 


us take home us 


and measure 
our 


sons. 


always quite us. us of our work, and 


son is a man and he brings us algebra and themes to do at 


and he makes a great deal of cleaning up to do at home, not 


to speak of holes in his clothing which he makes for us to mend, net 


of the boys and girls he is always bringing home for us to entertain 
“Men are monsters, and out of the badness of their hearts do thes 
pass wicked laws for the enslavement of women.” Our son is a man 


dear Lord every night to 
Lord not hear boys’ 


so bad. At 


voters 


is clean, and he prays the 
Does the 


perhaps the 


and his heart 
help him to be good. 

After all, 
is this hope: day our 
fail to do well, whether 


not ¢ 


dear prayers ¢ 


men are not all events, ther 


sons will be and then how eau the 


the 


country we, mothers, are privileged 


vote or 


has 


X-SECRE’ 


recently 


rARY of 
out with 


When 


the Navy 


vreat 


John D. Long 
the 
important 
this side, 


wolnen, one 


Ciovernor 


Cone energy and valor for eause of 


finds and oan 
fluential 


intelligent 


woman’s suffrage. one sO 


nanny 


men on and so 





many begins to 


Suffrage and anti-suffragists are! 


Anti-Suffrage 


wonder who the 


There are a great many women who 











live wholly tradition, who know 


liav ing bro i 
of evil 


children 


number 


world as it is, and who, 


are 


of the 
kept from 
and death 
about their responsibilities. 


absolutely nothing 
sheltered 


except 


‘ xperi nee 
littl 
large 


and knowledge and 


disease as LNCOTLet rned abs 


There are women—a 
love-affairs, 


able of 


Wwomel =o oppressed 


dress and bridge-parties, divores suits, 


that 
and 
burdened that 
and their children 


sO absorbed by 


they are quite ineay accepting 


there 
their 


and excitement any re 


sponsibilities ; are and overworked 


and one thought is keep their heads above 


who ean give no time to 
the 


land; somehow 


from starvation, 

responsibilities. — These are 
hands of the intelligent the 
must be reached and helped. It is a great task and a long one. 


a 


water 
burden 
they 


general women rreat 


on the women of 


Nietzsche ’ 
life of 
f the 
ot 


of the 
sufferings of 
of 
community, 


Ik 
“ survive 


child.” The 


differences 
up the 


parents,” 
the 

separate 
ot 
survive 


undissolved Says 


to make inner the 


undissolved 


members 
of 
and make 


differences 
SCX, 


the 


Classes, 





social ideals, suf- 


Undissolved 


fering of humanity. 
Differences 


What 
thing it 
American people, 
what is right. 
There 
all 


Sallie 


wonderful 
all th 
bring eights 
thi N 
mill- 


( nal. 


an inspiriting and 


would be 











to dissolve 


the for instance, and 


to desiring 
would get it. 


differences of 
million units Ilow quickly, ones 
desired it, 
ion people could not get if they 
But the 
a universal 
that must 
at the very first step of the 

Meanwhile, 
the 


minds 


they is almost nothing eighty 
set their minds Upon Ole 
thing would mean not only 


And 


perhaps only 


universal demand of the 
right but, 
wait far-distant 


universal intelligence! 
for 


intelligence. 


will, alas! a 


on a very ape, we are 


way of human 
of the 
the next 


perhaps, one clearest ways of lessening the 
suffering of 
to dissolving 
hetter 


and 


generation is for 
their differences. There 
still, laughter; careful 
non-essentials. All these 
ah althy place 


tension and parents to 
their 


solvents: 


set are many 


patience, silence, diserim 


ination between essentials help to 


bring sunshine lor real 


into a home and make it 
ing young human beings. 

may, in human relations, 
the 


in polities, in 


it is an exeellent thing 
n the family, in 


nations. For, 


So whenever we 
to hunt for solv 
commerce, in classes, 
doubtless, the millennium will be intelligence has grown to 
such stature that humanity will hit upon one good worth having at 
any cost, and all demand it at once. It is difficult to think of any- 
thing strong enough to withstand the will of a united humanity. 


All rights reserved 
ies 


nts and reduce dissonaneces, 
governments, in 


whe n 














Any method of opposing 
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Pictures by Howard Chandler Christy 
SCENE: ANY TOWN IN AMERICA 


THE BREAKFAST TABLES OF THE 


BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


PLACH | flown in America ing @ paper propped up on a glass as he cats. Mrs. 
The coue a pleasant breakfast-room, Rather non Wells fumbles nervously with a coffee-spoon, starts 
leseripl tu fire the table black walnut, the cheirs lo speak several times, but her husband doesn’t notice 
of th heathe prercd variety described in the cata- her. {¢t lust with embarrassment: 

loyues ¢ dining-room chairs,” a pretty lowboy and Iam really awfully sorry to ask you so soon again, 
able of modern mahogany with glass doors but it was really for the household that | used it up. 
‘ / 1 la coffee-pot [Mr. Wells stares at his wife as one who has not heard. 
There hare been ceveal and fruit and the family are Vrs. Wells. I know you have told me to leave all 
(hae ¢ broiled fish and fried potatoes. the household bills until the first of the month, but 
DRAMATIS PERSONAL Mr. John Wells and Mrs. John some people can’t wait like that; the egg-woman has 
Wells. Both ave cating hurriedly and Mrs. Wells is to be paid, and then [| had to pay for putting in the 
dre hirtivaist and skirt, ready to qo out as coal, and there was the carpenter for fixing the win- 

soon as breakfast shall be over. Mr. Wells is read dows, and IT had to buy some little things— 


WORLD 


Vr. Wells. Well, how much do you want? 

Vrs. Wells, LT Know you told me to make this last 
until the tenth, but I have used up every single cent. 
When one gets new kitchen things it really doesn’t pay 
to get anything but the best, and the children have 
got to have winter coats right now, and with no bill 
at the dry-goods store— 

Vr. Wells (interrupting). How mueh do you think 
you can make do? 


Vrs. Wells. Fred has got to have new shoes (hesi- 
fates), and my old hat is really worse than | thought. 


(Apologetically) Really, you know, | think | ought 


to have a new hat. 




















cag} i «h! Chand bee Mhrisay. (q's 











SCENE: ANY TOWN IN ENGLAND 
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Vr. Wells 
just tell me what you want 
Mrs. Wells (embarrassed and apologetic), 
dear, ten or twenty! 


new shoes and 


(with 


elaborate 


patience), Ut you eould 
ten, twenty? 


Oh, my 


Phe children’s coats and Freddy's 


new 


hat, and | 


shall have to have a 


little for small incidentals, you know. 


Mr. W 


ells. 


Well, 


here’s 


tive tor imeidentals, and 


when you get ready, Alicia, to make a definite state- 
ment of how much you do want 


Dining-room in a small London house. The 
in an agreeable 


fone, 


[Puls paper in his pocket and escapes. 


II 
room is 
furnished with a solid matched 


dining-room set of pattern of a couple of generations 


ago. 


Neat parlor maid places egas on table and vanishes 


Table is equipped arith bacon and eqqs and toast. 


Opposite cach other sit 


Mr. Mrs. Wells-Dun 


and 


SCENE: ANY TOWN IN GERMANY 
Mrs. Wells-Dunstan in house-qoirn, Mr. 

Dunstan with a paper in his hands. 

Vr. Wells-Dunstan. Well, my dear, | 
Lloyd-George Budget will cure you of your enthusiasm. 
It will leave your brother in a much tighter hole than 
he anticipated, when his father dies. 

Vrs. Wells-Dunstan (absently). 

Vr. Wells-Dunstan further). It 
really, you know, to the confiscation of property. 

Vrs. Wells-Dunstan 

Vr. Wells-Dunstan 
fragettes 

Vrs. Wells-Dunstan 
is gone! 

Vr. Wells-Dunstan (in 
the fifteenth of the month. 

Vrs. Wells-Dunstan (still calmly). Nevertheless, it 
is gone, and if you wish to see what it has gone for 


stan, Wells 


hope this 


l Suppose so. 
(reading amounts 
(absently). Kaney! 
(from the paper). The suf 


(calmly). My entire allowance 
mild surprise). It is only 


[Passes her husband a carefully itemized account. 


Vr. Wells-Dunstan (raisir 
fred’s frock as much as that 

Vrs. Wells-Dunstan 
girl of Winifred’s has to dress 
It isn’t | the standard 

Wi Wells-Dunstan. What is 
bill on aecount 

Vrs. Wells-Dunstan (tranquilly You 
told you I preterred to vet all my things at 


Wini 


Nowadays, my dear, even oa 


ave like other eoirls 
who set 
this (dlressthaker s 
remember | 
once and 


kvery one does it No 
one thinks of paying their dressmaker as soon a 


then pay for them as TP could 
they 
have their trocks made up 

Wr. Wells-Dunstan Well, what do vou want 

Vrs. Wells-Dunstan ! 
ing Ten pounds 

Vr. Wells-Dunstan, Ten pounds! For 

Vrs. Wells-Dunstan. No, of 
for a hat! 
have to buy 


need a hat mine is 


rhat! 


course not ten pounds 


The small things, vou know mad bt shall 


Winitred 


shoes tor 
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SCENE: ANY TOWN IN FRANCE 
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Sing! every bud and bird But never in the grave | 


And trembling leaf of Spring! Ceuld love like this be lost: 





For we have scen and heard The angels came to save— 


A fair and wondrous thing. Aside the stone they tossed, 
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A Lord, all sad and sweet, a And, with Tlis heart aflame 
aE With love for every one, 


Out of the tomb He came 


Upon A Cross did die, 












And o'er Ilis pierced feet 










As rose the Easter sun. 
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A heavy stone did lie. 
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Oh, tender was that Ileart, So sing! all birds and bloom, 


























And piteous its pain, All angels high above, 





That bore a grief apart That never stone nor tomb 
e I 





Broken, despised, and slain. Can bury God’s true Love. 

































































Vr. Wells-Dunstan (irith decision). My dear, I throw whole sides of meat out of the house! But I dear, if something had not happened to divert them, 
think that five agree with you about canemg-school—L don’t) think I might even now be a second at a duel! 

Vrs. Wells-Dunstan (interrupting with the air of — they should go any more, Wine. de Puit (with the air of one who continues the 
one making generous concessions and at the same time Herr Quella. 1 didn’t say they weren't to go: I conversation on cxractly the same lines). And that 
putting from her a distasteful subject). Oh, very well, — said they were to go, but I said it took their minds makes me think of that poor Sophie! 
live! The other five when it’s more convenient, off their studies. VW. de Puit. Why Sophie? 

{Mr. Wells-Dunstan goes oul hurriedly. Frau Quella. Well, in that case, let them stop al- Vme. de Puit. Well, duels naturally make one think 
together! of death, and Sophie has lost her husband. My cousin 
111 Herr Quella, To-day, girls must have grace, whether | Anne tells me she returns next week, and then we shall 
Dining-room in an apartment, Dresden. A large they know anything or not. have to go and make her a visit of condolence. 
porcelain, stove is) the most impressive piece of Frau Quella. With the waste that goes on in the V.de Puit. Se we must, poor child! 

furniture. Furniture is solid and ugly; wall-paper — kitehen, | am for stopping it, sinee, unless they have Vine. de Puit (struck with a sudden thought). Viens! 

solid and ugly. Kverything but the linen, which is new dresses, each one of them, | don’t see how they But what shall I wear?) One must wear black when 

fine, is made to resist the wear and tear of time, and — can continue to go. And if Lam to go with them as making a visit of condolence. My dear, it’s disgrace- 
the colors designed not to show dirt. the mothers of the other girls do, | shall have to have ful, | positively haven’t a black dress! 

DRAMATIS PERSONAE: Herr and Frau Quella, and a new hat, so it would be better to give it up alto- VW. de Puit. What did you do with your black 
three Quella girls, all) dressed exactly alike ina gether. dress? 

serviceable shade of brown. Herr Quella (desperately). How ean | afford new Wme. de Puit. Alas! Alas! It was about to fall 
Heary-footed maid brings in coffee and hot milk, rolls, frocks just now? You know, Helena, as well as I— from me in rags, so | hastily made it over for little 

and butter, and lumbers off. Herr Quella is very Frau Quella (interrupting). Exactly; you can’t af- Jeanne. In a family like ours one can never tell when 

neatly brushed and buttoned with great precision tord it. Let them stop the dancing. a black frock may be needed for a child, and tor me 
into his clothes. The garments of Frau Quella are Herr Quella, But we have already paid tor that! to be without one—! When | think how trail your 
nondescript and have a vaguely made-over effect. (A silence, then Herr Quella, heavily). What is the great-aunt 1s—poor dear lady, | hope she may hive for 

Breakfast progresses in silence; occasionally the lit- very least—? ten years, but still one must always be prepared for 

tle girls break anto talk and get warning looks from the worst. 

their mother. err Quella reads the paper IV M. de Puit. It is highly ineconvenient— 

The maid appears presently. ft the Friiuleins are De Puit dining-room; place, Paris. This is a cozy Mme. de Puit (sympathetically). Yes, it is! 
ready- little apartment with polished floors, furniture of It is an utterly wretched and most inconvenient 

[Upon which they arise and take adieu of their light and agreeable design; windows heavily draped. moment! : 
futher and mother. At the table are M. and Mme. de Puit. They are M. de Puit. You have to, now? 

Herr Quella (laying down his paper).  Helena’s discussing coffee, small appetizing rolls, and Mme. de Puit. Judge tor yourself, my dear! 
marks are not what | should wish. It seems to me small pats of butter. There is nothing else on the M.de Puit. How much? 
that none of the children apply themselves as they table. Ume. de Puit (brightly, with the air of one having 
should. VW. de Puit. You know, | really thought it would = made a happy discovery). I am sure I can’t tell, but f 

Frau Quella. Why, i thought that Karl, last month— come to blows! the best thing for me to do is to buy it from the 

Hierr Quella (interrupting). Last month, but not Mme. de Puit (leaning over the table, interested). 1 household money; then you ean refund it. 
this month! Warl, too, is getting more careless, and suppose he 18 as exerted about Mme, Steinheil as he M. de Puit. If you eould give me some idea— 
as tor the girls, since that dancing-schoo! was about the Drevtus case? Ume. de Puit (dropping her tone of commiseration, 

Frau Quella, 1 thought you wished them to go to VW. de Put. Exactly! The passionate, personal in- — aails gently). My dear, you are so unpractical! If 1 
dancing-school! terest that he takes. “1 cannot hear this unfortunate — but knew, myself! 

Herr Quella. 1 did, 1 do! But L say since they woman spoken of so in my presence,” was what he WV. de Puit. One should know where one is. 
went— : said, Mme. de Puit (sympathetically again). Yes, 

Frau Quella (interrupting). And what do you think Vme. de Puit. Durand is of an irritability— shouldn’t one! But you may give me, however, two 
| tound the other day? Helena giving a dancing les- Vode Put. Laurent rephed: * Untortunate woman! hundred and fifty franes, and later— 
son to Kathie! And the waste that there is, do what | Consider the unfortunate) President!’ and Durand M. de Puit (defeated). IL am sure, my dear, your 


Pwill! Tf t didn’t wateh day and night, Kathie would — sereamed. “ A canard! A vile canard! And so, my — plan is best. | Departs hurriedly. 
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Lemme, i's FORSYTHE made her way through 
we S| the crowded Subway ear and sat down 
in a cross-seat, with a deepening of 


her this man- 
ner She objected to sueh 


instinctive distaste for 
of travel. 
enforeed|y association with 
not of 


and, 


close 


human creatures her 





class ; 
to proper ventilation, all, to 
the “the underground ” awakened in 
her, of being trapped and helpless in case of accident 
and danger. She not a woman, in the 
usual sense of the words: but she had a vivid imagi- 
nation, and unless her mind was strongly preoccupied, 
journeys by this kind of transportation — happily 
rare for her—were often made to the accompaniment 
called up: 





Lhe above 


sense always 


was hervous 


of gruesome scenes her scenes in 
which the most the train stalled under 
the river for an hour or more, with lights turned off 
and the passengers in a resulting panic. 


She had a special, really 


Taney 
restful showed 


horror of the 
dark; dating back, she believed, to a certain experience 
under ether in which she had seemed to be in blackness 


and alone for centuries, while generations lived and 
died around her. Something of the mental agony of 
this obsession always returned to her, in after years, 
when she found herself in complete darkness. 
it the least possible play she slept with a night-lamp 
in her and with her by tiny 
electric warranted to flash out in a weak 
but cheering illumination at the pressure of a finger. 


lo give 


room, earried 


candle, 


day a 


Recalling this now, with the reassurance the thought 
of it always brought, she glanced into her hand-bag 
Yes, it was there, and touched it fondly before 
she closed the bag, recalling how many times it had 
served her in the unexpected tunnels encountered in 
home and foreign travel. ‘Then, suddenly realizing the 
trend of her thoughts, she set her teeth in quick, dis- 
gusted rejection of such puerile weakness, and, to 
rout it, began observing her fellow passengers. She 
reminded herself that she had deliberately elected to 
travel in the tube, rather than in comfortable 
motor-car. She told herself again that she could never 
be the captain of her soul until she had taught herself 
to overcome this degrading fear of what others ac- 
cepted as a commonplace incident of daily life. 

She was alone in a facing forward. 
Directly opposite her was a young man—a workman, 
judging from his clothing. He had a_ well-shaped 
head, very thick, wavy black hair, gray eyes, a collar 
which was not quite fresh, and strong, well-shaped 
hands, whose nails he was at this moment carefully 
but primitively manicuring with the small blade of a 


she 


her 


cross-seat, 


pocket knife. Miss Forsythe shut her eyes to the 
spectacle, in «esthetic disgust. It made her cold. It 


made her ill. It awakened a hot repulsion. She kept 
her eyes closed as long as she dared, hoping that when 
she opened them the operation would have ended. 
But no. The wretch had _ finished left hand, 
and was beginning beautification of the right with un- 
abated interest and with an awkwardness which 
showed that he was not left-handed. 

Miss Forsythe shifted her glance from the plebeian 
hands and fixed it on his face, hoping her direet gaze 
would attract his attention and then remind him, if 
his indecency was culpabie indifference, that public 
conveyances were not suitable places for fundamental 
toilet rites. It failed to do so. He was too absorbed 
in his horrible occupation. She turned her head and 
stared around the car. There was a vacant seat 
just across from her. Should she take it? She hes- 
itated. She had that perfect courtesy based on extreme 
consideration for others, and, though she considered 
this fellow creature impossible, she was not willing 
to risk wounding his sensibilities. Her change of 
seat could hardly fail to do this, marked as it would 


his 
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be. Even if it failed to attract his attention, it would 
suggest to their neighboring fellow passengers why 


tortured 
the 


had moved She hesitated, her 


nerves on edge, her eyes irritably 


she 


away. 
averted) from 
maddening spectacle which seemed to draw them like 
a magnet. Turn which way would, could 
still see those thick, stubby, industrious fingers, that 
frightful knife, that irritating insensibility. 

After all, why hesitate? asked herself. Why 
consider the feelings of one who even at that moment 


she she 


she 


was writing himself down as lost to the most elemen- 
His 
his claims to its consideration, by 


tary decencies of life in a civilized community ? 
actions forfeited 
branding him as one outside the pale of refined per- 
sons. Of course, he was ignorant-—but if he had even 
the most elementary imagination, or the least possible 
sense of consideration for others, he must realize that 
the protest her action would convey was warranted. 
She arose and took the vacant seat. After a moment 
she glanced across at him, her eyes drawn irresistibly 
to what she felt would be his shamed or possibly in- 
dignant face. He was still placidly at his work, but 
he glanced up and his eyes met hers. It was plain 
that he saw her for the first time. Into his eyes crept 
the look with which she was so familiar—the masculine 
tribute to striking feminine 
beauty. His regard, how- 
ever, was singularly imper 
sonal. He looked at her 
intently for a moment, as he 
might have looked at a good 
horse or a new make of au- 
tomobile. Then his glance 
fell on his hands again. He 
finished trimming the nail of 
the little finger, closed his 
knife, and leaned back in his 
seat. He had not known she 
was there when she sat 
posite him. He did not care 
where she was now. He re- 
garded his nails with a care- 
ful, critical scrutiny, as an 
artist studies his canvas 
after some good _ touches. 
Then, as if satisfied, he 
thrust his hand into his 
pocket and bronght out an 
evening newspaper. Into this 
he plunged, in oblivion to 
his surroundings. 

The train, in the mean- 
time, had entered the tube 
and was half-way to Brook- 
lyn. Miss Forsythe had not 
noticed the stop at the last 
station, but realized 
that she was under the river 
now by the clamminess of the 
atmosphere and the sharply 
metallic ring of the car 
wheels on the rails. She had 
just begun to congratulate 
herself on the near end of 
an experience - always in- 
tensely unpleasant to her, 
when the train stopped with 
a suddenness that nearly 
pitched her into the opposite 
seat. Shouts, the grinding of 
brakes, and the sharp crash 
of glass followed. Almost 
simultaneously the lights 
went out, leaving the car in 
complete darkness. 


op- 


she 
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For an instant there was absolute silence Phen it 
was broken by a woman’s shriek, excited questions, a 
man’s oath, the sound of scufiling. The passengers 
were springing to their feet or already making thei 
way along the aisle in an effort to reach the door 
Panic was betraying itself. From the end of the cat 
a voice shouted: “ Keep your seats. The doors are 
locked. No one can leave the ear. ‘There’s no danger 


Men projected themselves toward the voice, obviously 


that of a train guard. There were protests and more 
oaths. The woman shrieked again, and a baby. far 
down at the end of the ear, hastened to lend its 
slight but poignant note to the uproar. 

Helen Forsythe took a grip on herself and sat per 
feetly still, rigid with terror. The fear which had so 
often paralyzed her imagination was now trebled by 


its realization. Her nightmares had taken this form. 
and now she must go through the actuality, so mueh 
worse than any phantom of 


shriek with the horror of it, 


sleep. She wanted to 
but 


of a gentlewoman restrained her. 


the dominating note 
set her 
with the hope that she might be given strength to act 


She teeth 


like a rational human being, and not like an hysterics! 
coward, 


Then she remembered the electric candle, and with 
a leap of the heart felt for her hand-bag. It was 
gone. Evidently the jolt of the sudden stop, Which had 
pitehed her forward, had also sent the bag flying. But 


surely, she reasoned, it could not be far 
for it wildly—in her lap, in the seat, in 
opposite her, and finally on the floor. It 
be found. She 


She groped 
he empty seat 
was not to 


must go through this episode without 


it, then, whatever developed; and already the horror 


of the surrounding blackness was eating into her very 


soul; already it had become to her a substance that 
weighed upon her as if she had been buried, uneoflin 
ed, fifty feet underground Her lips parted in a 
vroan she tried to stifle At that instant she felt a 
groping hand touch her shoulder, and, happily, at the 
same time heard a masculine voice 

“Feelin? all right?” it) said, calmly “| saw vou 
was alone before the jolt eame, so - thought vou 
might be frightened.” 

Oh, that delivering hand, whosever it was! The 
haughty Miss Forsythe caught it, held it, pulled its 
owner toward her, yet mastered enough pride withal 
to answer with a semblance of calmimes 

“Thank you,” she said, breathlessty 1 wish vou 
would sit down beside me 1 do feel nervous——rery 
nervous,” 

She felt a body sink into the vaeant seat beside 
her, but she could not, she dared not, release that 
saving hand—the link that bridged the awful chasm 
which had seemed to stretch between her and a human 
world. The hand held her gloved one with a firm, 
pleasant grip of understanding sympathy 

“There ain’t no danger,” said the voice out of the 
darkness, From the sound of it, it was very. elose 
She realized that the stranger had turned sidewise on 
the seat, facing her. He went on, reassuringly, his 


voice taking on a slightly cajoling quality, as if he 
were trying to divert a child 


‘You see, the minute there’s an accident they turn 
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THEY LOOKED AT EACH OTHER IN THE DIM ILLUMINATION. “WELL, WE'RE OUT OF IT,’ THE MAN GASPED 


off the power. That turns off the lights, too. But it’s 
got to be done, for then nothin’ can happen. No trains 
ean run into us. Nothin’ can catch tire. All we got 
to do is to keep still an’ be patient till the car starts.” 


I—I—know.” 
Helen Forsythe tried to keep her voice from trem- 
bling, but it was very unsteady. “I dislike the dark. 


i—I mean ”’—her voice grew a little firmer; she would 
not lie to this unknown friend—* I mean I’m actually 
atraid of it. I have a peculiar horror ot it.” 

“IT see.” He spoke with the same quiet reassur- 
ance; with the same understanding. “ Some folks is 
like that. I know a girl that is. She’s all right, 


too; got lots of pluck. But if she was here she’d 
throw a fit. She won’t even go to the theatre if there’s 
dark scenes.” Then, with an evident intention to 


divert her thoughts, he went on: 

“We got some good shows in New York now, all 
right, all right. I ain’t laffed for years like I did 
over The Man from Home.” 

She could not follow this friendly lead, nor could 
she yet release his hand. Discussing local dramatiecs 
with an actuality like this claiming her attention was 


quite beyond her. She recalled the fact that witty or 
sagacious remarks, of almost aeademie quality, had 
been made between the tumbril and the descending 
blade of the guillotine. But the victim of the Revo- 
lution had had a ride in the open air, and the precious 
light of heaven flashed on him as well as on the 
oblique blade. The nearest approach to any jocose 
sentiment from her now was that she felt herself 
lamentably “the woman from home.” In her incipient 
panic, however, she realized how well this Samaritan 
cavalier was rising to the demand on his tact and 
sympathy. He held her hand quietly, firmly, as he 
would have held the hand of a small child for whom 
he felt responsible. 

“ Have you any matches?” she asked, suddenly. 

“ Yep, I guess so.” 

“ Will you light one? If I could see one flash—” 

The mere promptness of his response was sustaining 
to her. 

“Sure I will,” he said, with leisurely heartiness. 
“Tell you what I’ll do.” He released his hand now, 
to search his pockets. The fastidiously exclusive Miss 
Forsythe grasped his coat. “ Ill light one now. Then 


when it’s burnt up you stand it as long as you can, 


and after a while I'll light another. ‘Lhe guard ‘Il 
kick if we light many.” ° 


The match flared up as he spoke, and she saw his 
face in its sudden, brief illumination. It was the 
young man of the trimmed finger nails, smiling at 
her in an every-day, reassuring way. Even as she 
discovered his identity the light died out. He appar- 
ently put out the charred end of the match between 
his ealloused thumb and index finger. 

“ How long will this last?” she faltered, when the 
blackness rolled over them again. 

“Oh, not long, I guess,” he said, briskly.‘ De- 
pends on what’s happened out there. We must ’a’ 
been here five or ten minutes now.” 

Five or ten minutes! ‘To her it had seemed an 
hour. 

“Pil go ask the conductor, if you want,” he 
volunteered, starting to rise. She held him down al- 
most wildly. 

“And leave me alone?” she cried. “Oh, not for 
worlds. Promise me you won't leave me till we’re 
both out of this.” She caught his hand again as she 
spoke. He gave hers a brusque pressure. When he 
answered he was curt but encouraging. 

“Sure I'll stay,” he said, emphatically. “ Ul look 
out for you like you was my sister. We'll see this 
thing through together.” 


She felt wondertully comforted. “You're very 
good,” she said, gratefully. Then she added with an 


effort, “ Of course, I don’t want you to run any risk 
for me—if there’s any danger,” she faltered. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he returned, carelessly. 
“There ain’t no danger. But when there’s anything 
like this goin’ on, every man’s gotta help a woman.” 

From the first there had been movement, talk, and 
incipient hysteria around them. Now the woman who 
had shrieked before was erying hysterically, and other 
voices were breaking treacherously Miss Forsythe’s 
new friend lifted his voice and addressed the assem- 
blage around him in the darkness. 

** Now, see here,” he called, “* there ain’t no danger. | 
ain’t the conductor, but I know that much. Nothin’ 
ain’t goin’ to happen except a little delay. But there’s 
women here an’ children, an’ every man’s got to buck 
up an’ help ’em through. Some man get beside that 
lady an’ take care o’ her. I guess she’s alone or she 
wouldn’t be so seared. Get up a little conversation. 
Talk politices—anything y’ like. Sing a song.” 

“Sing yerself.” The advice came in a surly tone 
from the other end of the train. “'Take yer own 
med’cine. Do somethin’ besides give advice. You 
ain’t givin’ us anything we don’t know as well as 
you.” 

“Oh, all right.” Helen’s friend remained uncrush- 
ed. “I don’t mind,” he added, cheerfully. ‘“ You 
brought it on yourself, though, so don’t blame me.” He 
lifted up his voice, a wholesome, husky tenor, wholly 
untrained, but with some sweet notes in it. The 
song he sang was a song of the day, with a re- 
frain already made popular by street organs; and he 
gave it with a rollicking spirit which had an immediate 
effect on his hearers. 

“Say, you’re all right.” 

The voice was that of his former critic, changed 
now to a hearty admiration. ‘ Do it some more.” The 
woman had stopped crying. There was silence in the 
ear, broken only by the singer and by one or two 
tentative efforts at chafling him. American humor can 
outlive any situation. 

The young man responded with another ditty. 


“Don’t be an old maid, Molly; 
Make up your mind to-d-a-y,” 


he chanted, lustily. And Helen Forsythe, who had lived 
all over the world, and who knew life as few women 
ean, held humbly to his hand as he sang, and got, as 
she listened, a glimpse into a bigger world than she had 
ever known—a world in which men and women are 
judged by what they are; a world in which she and this 
singing stranger would play réles in which hers, by 
comparison, would be small indeed. 

For some time she had been conscious of an op- 
pressive weight on the chest. The atmosphere was 
getting closer; she could hardly breathe. When his 
song ended she told him this. “I’m afraid I’m going 
to faint,” she added, quietly. He seized her shoul- 
ders and shook them gently, as if to rouse her. 

‘No, you ain't,” he protested, anxiously. “ You 
ain’t goin’ to do nothin’ of the kind. I ecouldn’t do 
nothin’ for you if you did. Ain’t you got as much 
pluck as the other women? Why, even the baby’s 
stopped eryin’!” : 

There was a primitive masculine scorn in his voice 
now. 

Her face scorched under the humiliation of it, but 
she could not deny the justice of his words. 

“Tt isn’t fear,” she faltered. “Though I am afraid,” 
she hastened to add with her usual perfect honesty. 
“ It’s an oppression on my chest—a difficulty in breath- 
ing: I feel queer—choked.” ; 

While she was speaking she felt him suddenly stif- 
fen, as if under the shock of some discovery. His 
grip fell from her shoulders. He took her hand 
again, and held it firmly When he spoke it was in 
a whisper. 

“You’re right,” he said. “It’s smoke! I smell it 
m’self. There’s somethin’ wrong. But just keep your 
head. Nothin’s goin’ to happen to you.” She trem- 
bled, but remained silent. 

“That’s right,” he said, appreciatively, evidently 
realizing the strain she was putting on her nerves. 
“Tt’s up to me now, an’ I’ll look out for you. Ain’t 
I said so? How much d’ y’ weigh?” he added, suddenly. 
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She told him. He laughed out. “A 
thirty,” he repeated. “Well, I guess 1 can handle 
that. Now you listen,” he cautioned in a whisper. 
*“ When the rush comes—it ‘ll begin in a minute, when 
the rest catch on—lI'll pick you up an’ make for the 
door. You keep quiet; don’t you struggle or catch me 
too tight round the neck. Jest hold on, an’ we'll 
get out of this all right, all right.” 

“Won't you—won’t you light a match again, first?’ 
she whispered. 

“T ain't got no more.” The words came _ re- 
luctantly. “I hoped you wouldn’t know, but that time 
I opened my box they was only one left. I lit it.” 

She told him then of her own and when he 
understood he dropped her hand and began to grope 
hurriedly on the floor and under the seats. 

“TI got it,” he said, 
leather bag here. Gee! that’s luck!” 

His cool voice held its first note of excitement now. 
He placed the bag in her hand, and she felt for and 
found the electric candle.- As she took it out she 
pressed it. Only a dim bead of light responded. She 
handed it to him without a word and felt him fussing 
over it in the darkness. 

“ Battery used up,” he said at last, abruptly. “ Well, 
ll be d—” 

He checked the word and handed the useless thing 
back to her. “ Ain’t had it charged lately, have you?” 
he asked, quietly. 

“ea” 

She was stunned by this new calamity. Around them 
other voices had begun to whisper. Suddenly the man 
who had spoken before raised his voice again. 

“Tm goin’ to get out of this trap,” he 
“ There’s something queer about this.” 


hunderd an 


loss, 


suddenly. “I got a little 


5 


said. 


There was the sound of a struggle near the door, 
of oaths, of heavy breathing, of blows, of breaking 
Then pandemonium broke loose in the darkness 
Miss Forsythe felt herself picked up and earried for- 
ward. 
she felt the acrid taste of smoke in her throat and its 
sting in her nostrils. Then she lost 

When she came to she was still in the nightmare; 


glass. 
She heard another crash, the cries of guards; 
consciousness, 


yet she was dimly conscious of some directing, splendid 
force that bore her onward through it. Then she saw 
the red gleam of a lantern, and she realized that the 
air which entered her lungs was fresh and pure. She 
struggled feebly, and with an exclamation the man 
who was earrying her set her down. ‘They looked at 
each other in the dim illumination. They were almost 
at the Brooklyn end of the tunnel, and the lights they 
saw were the welcome lights of the station. 

“Well, we’re out of it,” 
hell’s loose back there. 
hand again and began to drag her toward the exit. 
“Think you can walk it?” he “Only a few 
steps more. Look out. I'll show you where to put 
your feet.” 

He guided her carefully but swiftly, and she, seeing 
life and sanity winking at her in those cheering red 
lights, drew a deep breath and followed where he ted. 

“How did you do it?” she asked, simply, as they 
scrambled on. 

“Ran!” he answered, succinctly. “Dug me way 
through the gang with one arm, held you in the other, 
and then ran like the—like Johnny Hayes himself.” 

Gangs of workmen and police were passing them 
now on a run toward the scene of the accident. They 
heard the clang of ambulance bells above them as they 
emerged into the station. Alarms had 
Several men stopped them with excited questions on 
their lips, but the man with her pushed them aside 
and rushed her up the stairway. 

“This lady ain’t answerin’ no questions now,” he 
explained, brietly. 

There were two cabs 
word he put her into one. 
ly. She gave him her 
tioned him to follow. 

“ Have you time?” she asked, humbly. “1 
talk to you.” 

He hesitated. 


“ But all 
Come along.” He seized her 


the man gasped. 


asked. 


been sounded 


“ She’s goin’ home.” 
at the entrance. Without a 
* Where to?” he asked, terse- 
New York and 


address, mo- 


want to 


*] oughta go back an’ see if L can't 





HE RAISED HIS BANDAGED HAND TO HIS HAT 


help ’em; but I’m afraid [I ain’t much good,’ he 


added. 
He stretched out his hands as he spoke, and for the 
tirst time she saw that they were covered with blood. 
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With an exclamation of acute sympathy she pulled 
him into the cab beside her and ordered the driver to 
start. Then she opened her bag, found the fresh hand- 
kerchiefs it contained, wiped his hands, and bound 
them up carefully. He was very pale, but he grinned 
av her reassuringly. She worked rapidly and without 
a word. When she had finished, he leaned back luxuri- 
ously, with his Knees crossed. They were half-way 
across the Bridge by this time, and he drew the pure 
air into his lungs with deep satisfaction. 

“ Say, this is all right, ain’t it?” he asked, suddenly. 
“We don’t know how good the sun-nd air is till 
we’ve had a little dose like that without ’em. 
his face sobered—* I oughta be back there, helpin’,” he 


said again, slowly. 
She looked at him in 
tion of what he had done for her swept over her. 


silence, and the full realiza- 


“T should be back there still if it were not for 
you,” she said, huskily. “ How can I show my grati- 


tude?” 
He grinned and waved a bandaged hand. 
“Oh, forget it!” he urged, chivalrously. 
on without noticing the interruption. 
“What can I do for you?” she asked, slowly. 
must let me do something in return, you know. 
want? Are you ambitious? I have 
help you, if 


She went 


*You 
What 
do you friends 


who can 


303 


she had not been under the river in a panie and a fire, 
less than an hour ago, with this man! 
Fifth Avenue She 
home. 


The noise of 


was her. almost at 
She felt very much alive, very much mistress 


of herself, very reassuringly the superior, in breeding 


around was 


at least} of this extremely rude hero who scoffed at 
any halo for himself. 


“ T shall not promise to forget,” she smiled. “ [ shall 
always remember you very gratefully. But [can 
promise not to annoy you with protestations of in 


terest and friendship. I will 
if you ever change your mind 
He shook his head. 


give you my eard, and 


They had drawn up now before 


the imposing entrance of her home, and he got out of 
the cab and held the door open for her. She over 


paid the man manificently and gave him some instruc 
tions; then she turned to her escort. 

“He is going to take you back to Brooklyn,” she 
said, smiling. 


“Or wherever you wish. Are you too 


proud to let me do that, when your hands are help 
less ?” 

He hesitated, then hunched his shoulders and grin 
ned. “Oh, all right,” he said, awkwardly. “ If it 


makes you feel better.” 
\s she opened her eard-ease, he held up his bandaged 
hand again, a quick flush staining his dark tace. 





you are.” 
His face hardened as he 
turned it toward her. 


‘| don’t want nothin’ 
from you,” he said, quick- 
ly. “1 ain’t been work- 


in’ tor pay.’ 
She leaned 
laid her 


one 


toward him 


and hand on the 
bandaged 
his knee. There were tears 


resting on 


in her eyes as she answer- 
ed him. 


“Do you su ppose 1 
think I could pay you?” 
she asked “That any- 
thing could pay you? You 
have saved my life. I don’t 
value that in dollars and 
cents. But IL lik» to do 
things for my friends. 


Won’t you let me do some- 
thing for you as a 
friend?” 

His tace softened as he 
looked at her, but he 
shook his head. 

“Say, you an’ me ain't 
friends,” he said, bluntly. 


“An we couldn't be — 
not in a thousand years. 
I ain't your kind. You 
ain’t my kind. Don't I 
know ?” 

“But you saved = my 
hfe.” 

“ P’raps. "Nd if L hadn't 
done it, mebbe the next 
feller across the aisle 
woulda done it. Why 
wouldn’t LI save it? Ain’t 


1 aman?’ For the third 
time that day he formu- 
lated his simple creed of 














life. 


“Every man’s gotta 


look out for some woman a 
at a time like that 1 

oughta done more. Me, with me strength, only gettin’ 
one out, an’ a woman with a baby left there. God! 


I feel like a cur.” Then he turned on her. “ That’s 
your kind,” ** Makin’ me ride home 
with you when I was that tired I didn’t know what 
I was about. My girl, the girl I got, she’d ’a’ made me 
go back for the woman an’ the baby!” 

Again the soul of Helen Forsythe was seorehed by 


he said, severely. 


this workman’s contempt. Again she answered him as 
the splendid frankness of her nature dictated. 

‘You are said, humbly “T[ am a 
coward, and I I let you do everything for 
me when there was no reason why you should.” 

You're a woman.” He spoke more 


right,” she 
showed it. 


‘Sure there was 


gently now. “I ain’t blamin’ meself for gettin’ you 
out. See’ It might as well be you as any one,” he 


kickin’ about is that I 
fault. We 


* All I’m 
that 


added, handsomely. 
didn’t do no more. But 
was both rattled.” 

She took this in 


ain't your 


silence. ‘Then she added, gently: 


“You will give me your name and address, won’t 
you? I want my brothers—” 


“No, I won’t ”; he spoke shortly and decidedly. “1 
ain’t goin’ to have no swells from Fifth Avenue com- 
in’ down my way. Now, get this straight.” He 
leaned toward her as he spoke, and bit his words 
decisively. 

“TT don’t want 
brothers, nor from any one else. 


no help from you, nor from your 
Savvy? I can look 
out for meself, an’ I can do it good, ‘Take that in, 
an’ ferget the rest.” 

Miss Forsythe laughed, irrepressibly. 
feel as if she had awakened from a bad dream. Surely 


She began to 


THE YOUNG MAN OF THE FINGER-NAILS 


“Chuck it,” he said. “IT don’t 


Seeing her chagrin, he added, concisely: 


want it, 


‘You see, you ain't caught on yet. It ain’t you | 
helped. How could I, when | don’t know who you are. 
It’s jest a woman. That's the way | want it. It 
jest—” He sought for words to carry his tinal mean 


ing to this persistent person, then triumphantly pro- 
“It’s all in the day’s work. See?” 

He raised 

got into the cab, and closed the door, 

nodded, 


duced them. 
She saw. hat, 


Looking at her 


his bandaged hand to his 
through the open window, le 

‘Get a move on,” he told the driver. ‘So long,” he 
said to Miss Forsythe. 
and forgot her. 


Then he sank back in the cab 


The driver lashed his reluctant steed and the cab 
moved off. For a full minute Helen Forsythe stood 
staring after it. He was going away. ‘That was the 
end of him. He had probably saved her life, and he 


had taken the achievement as lightly as if she had been 
a kitten. 
realized why. 


Thinking it over, as she stood there, she 


She had not been plucky. She had not met the 
situation as his “ girl” would have met it. He didn’t 
want her friendship, for—the truth came to her brutal 


ly now—he really, simply had no interest in her, pet 


sonally. They had met in a situation which tests 
souls, and he had weighed hers and found it) want 
ing. She had been cowardly; she had been selfish 
and, finally, to crown it all, she had tried to patronize 
him. For a moment she stood still, seeing uerself in 


this new, relentless light. Then, very slowly and with 
a dazed look in her eyes, she ascended the steps and 


entered her home. 








p PSF OUBTLESS since the beginning of 


~“ 
a a time people have been ejaculating: 
t é “What a world of transition we live 
a [) \¥ in!” “ What changes—no? nicht wahr? 


nest ce pas?” Sages have shaken 






their heads and discoursed upon the 
wide-spread results of approaching 


cae 
revolutions, social, political, educational; to say noth- 
ing of inventions, scientific discoveries, the increased 
freedom of thought. One of the loudest warnings was 
against the education of the masses by means of free 
schools. All sorts of evils were predicted, and it is 
true that the first fruits were poisonous, as the first 
fruits of any radical change must be; human char- 
acter takes time for adjustment, human heads lose 
themselves. But the characters do adjust, the heads 
find themselves, the world wags on as peacefully as 
before, and, save in the crystallized brain of the old 
fogey, in-a fashion more advantageous for all. 

Just now there is a vast amount of speculation over 
the nature of the changes likely to take place in wom- 
an if her emancipation keeps up its present rapid 
pace, more particularly if she obtains the franchise. 
Will she love as of yore? Will she lose her desire 
and power to make a home? (Perhaps the servant 
question will settle that.) Will her feminine charm 
evaporate? Will she shirk motherhood, and so end 
the race’ Will she still be able to make man happy? 
(This last, I take it, is the crux of the whole outery.) 
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There is no question that the average sheltered girl 
as she arrives at the age of seventeen or eighteen 
(I am not denying that it is often earlier) gives over 
the greater part of her meditations to the impending 
prince. She longs to fall in love (nothing is so ortho- 
dox as a girl, except a man at any age); she wants 
to marry. Sometimes her dreams are embroidered 
with point-lace veils, cathedral aisles, innumerable 
and unduplicated presents. Others, more deeply ro- 
mantic, would prefer love in a cottage, with the op- 
portunities to prove their love by little acts of self- 
denial, magnificent renunciations, yea, even suffering 
But love and matrimony at any price—that is the 
point. Girls are taken to Europe to ice the home- 
made cake of mere education with art, music, scenery. 
They stand in the great galleries and stare through 
the dark canvases at the rosy horizon Nature is fash- 
ioning for them alone. They gaze at Alpine snows 
and see moonlit bowers. Their guardians sigh and 
shake them, but only to conelude, betore the costly 
process of “ finishing off ” is over, that money spent 
on young girls for anything but pretty clothes (i.e., 
feathers) in which to attract the male species the 
more quickly, is money thrown away. 

Now, it is very doubtful if any amount of en- 
franchisement will change that physical structure of 
woman which makes her the tool of the race—at all 
events, in the leisure class which has little or no 
acquaintance with the harsher side of life. Not that 
these sheltered girls are the only victims of Nature, 
when in their bloom. To say nothing of the young 
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of the working classes that rush recklessly into matri 
mony, look at the records of those seats of learning 
known as “mixed.” Betrothals blossom with the 
campus cherry trees. Last year there was quite a 
storm of indignation among the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California at the number of engagements 
announced at the close of the term. And yet the 
standard is high in the greater number of these col- 
leges, the course of study severe. Many—possibly 
the majority—of those that suddenly tumble into the 
race-pits which honeycomb our planet at least, have 
been hard and ambitious students. 

But if man is born of woman, woman is the daugh- 
ter of man. It is an accepted fact—in spite of its 
exceptions—that the female child takes after its 
father, the male after its mother. Therefore, gradual- 
ly, as the world emerged from barbarism and the im- 
proved conditions gave women more leisure and a 
lower class to work for them, they began to find them- 
selves. They observed that some men, in spite of 
their physical and political superiority, were made 
of poorer stuff than women, and that here and there 
was a woman clever enough to be the helpmate, 
counsellor, mainstay, general prop of her breadwinner 
and fighter. It is true that in ancient Greece it was 
only the outlawed class that obtained paramount in- 
fluence over man—that is, so far as history records; 
the retiring matron had less chance of fame in those 
days than now. and for aught we know many a 
Pericles found solace with his Aspasia not from the 
cow-like qualities of his wife, but from her disil- 
































lusioned eyes and subtle or shrewish methods of manip- 
ulation. As for the Roman matron, one has only to 
look at those effigies on ancient tombs to weep for the 
gentle henpecked souls that slunk through life at their 
heels: no roof ever sheltered two Roman noses at once. 

Every schoolboy has read of the superiority and 
the power of the Roman matron; there is nothing new 
under the sun, and we of the United States and 
England are not the first to see the self-emancipation 
of woman: the female of the race began to find her- 
self, no doubt, in the Dark Ages before the history 
of our planet was jotted down on papyrus, and in 
the moment when she no longer had to drudge from 
daylight until darkness while her buck shot beasts 
and men. And when the first queen, the first sover- 
eign of a people, mind you, was permitted to ascend a 
throne and reign, that moment man _ began sub- 
consciously to dismember the fetich of his sex’s infalli- 
bility. In that moment the first low, tiny silver bell of 
woman's equality and enfranchisement began its tinkle, 
and that tinkle (the only instance of perpetual motion) 
has never paused, until to-day, after many recastings, 
the primitive toy is a mighty brazen bell whose de- 
termined clamor tills the world. 

This is not a paper on woman suffrage, but upon 
its effect on the human incubator. That, of course, 
is a very important problem, for not only dees man 
desire to retain his supremacy, but to make sure 
that his proud race shall continue in the land. It 
is not a case in point that nearly all of the women 
prominent in the equal-franchise movement are good 
wives and the mothers of respectable families, for they 
are new to the business. Their primal duties lie be- 
hind them. The younger ones are superior to the 
frivolous majority, are afraid of not being @ la mode, 
or, having had bitter contacts with life, want redress. 
jut what of the next generation? That is the whole 
point, 

There is no question that the academies, colleges. 
universities, are doing their best, unconsciously and 
otherwise, to inculcate in girls the folly of early mar- 
riage. In time such teachings must, to a great, and 
greater, extent prevail. “ The College Girl,” to use 
the generic term, is going in more and more for a 
career, finding more and more careers open to her. 
Her brain, filled with an erudition and with ideas un- 
dreamed of by the average matron, is hungry for more 
knowledge, for an avocation in which this knowledge, 
often specialized, can be put to use. Instead of dream- 
ing of the joy of sacrificing herself for some man, she 
dreams of ameliorating the lot of mankind, or of a 
crowded and magnificent liberty. 

We all know that the older girls grow, the more dif- 
ficult are they to please in the matter of man; that 
is to say, when they have the opportunity to meet a 
reasonable number of men. It is only the side-tracked 
girl (generally in small towns deserted by the young 
men) or the too sheltered girl, who keeps her il- 
lusions. Women that see too much of men soon lose 
these. In mixed colleges the process of disenchant- 
ment begins just that much earlier—and in the most 
plastic years of the human mind. The girls who, al- 
most shamefacedly, announce their engagements im- 
mediately upon the close of their collegiate career, 
are the undeviatingly maternal, those in whom love 
of children is so deeply implanted that no amount 
of contact (save matrimonial) can rub off the mas- 
culine halo. Others may have quite as much good 
looks and even charm, may even have a_ certain 
youthful hankering after romance, but the maternal 
element in them does not predominate, and that 
leaves them free to pause and think, consider; to 
see the male animal, with which they have rubbed 
elbows for several years, exactly as he is. Therefore, 
they conclude to wait a few years and seek the op- 
portunities to meet men that can companion them, 
give them something more than a brief romance, a 
family, or an establishment. Sometimes these girls. 
particularly if they discover ability enough to make 
an interesting career, do not marry at all. No man 
fulfils their ideals of what a life companion should 
be; they conclude that happiness is to be found alone, 
not in the surrender of liberty to some one man who 
may develop all sorts of detestable traits. 

Moreover, they observe that many of these impul- 
sive early marriages end in the divorce courts, and, 
haying many married friends, see nothing of that 
exalted happiness with which the old romances dealt— 
and with which the dishonest modern novelist con- 
tinues to deal. There is little doubt that the average 
unmarried woman of independent life, unless worked 
too hard, when the ancient instinct asserts itself and 
she longs for some man, any man (until he appears), 
to cast the burden of existence upon, is really happier 
than the woman who is living in matrimonial harness, 
no matter how pleasantly ordered her conditions may 
be. So long as a woman is free she has a future, a 
personal future, she can alter her conditions abruptly 
when she tires of them, she can cast off old ties and 
make new ones: if she has even a small income, she 
can pack her trunk and flee to the ends of the earth 
when monotony chafes her. On the other hand, there 
never was a married woman yet that in time did not 
feel that her life was in a rut, her liberty sacrificed. 
She may love her husband and children, but she wants 
something more. She may be far too high-minded to 
long for one secret love-affair (though more do than 
the fatuous husband ever suspects), but she wants 
change, variety, something to look forward to, brief 
periods of some sort of liberty. One meets wives, 
young or mature, apparently happy. gay; suddenly 
they confide in you that they are bored to death, that 
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“change.” If they live in California they want to 
live in New York, or would “ give their souls for a 
year of Europe.” Many, who would not leave their 
families for even that length of time, fall into a 
state of depression, develop nerves, lose the taste of 
life, sometimes become seriously ill. ‘The cause is not 
far to seek; the human animal is not constituted to 
endure monotony. Woman has been forced to stand 
a hideous deal of it, and nature has rebelled when 
she has not. Men sometimes feel it—when they have 
too much leisure—but as a rule it is the least of their 
maladies. They may long to be rich, they may look 
forward eagerly to their vacations, they may remark 
that life is a “demned horrid grind,” but they are 
rarely driven frantic with ennui. And this happens 
to women every day — and 
never to the woman who, like 
man, has interests and con- 
tacts with life outside of 
the domestic. 

Very wealthy women can 
fill their lives easily enough 
if only with costly invalidism, 
and the working classes hav« 
little time for boredom = or 
yearning for a change in any- 
thing but income; it is the 
countless millions in between, 
who are rich, but not rich 
enough to command constant 
change, who are not rich at 
all, but too well-off to be 
obliged to do their own work, have but 
a small circle of acquaintance, noth- 
ing that can be ealled society in its 
brilliant sense, no specialty, no love ot 
any art or science; the class that lives 
in flats in the city, or is buried in the 
smaller town; these are the millions that 
either do their duty unecomplaining|y 
while hating life increasingly, or who 
take to drugs, drink, or other torms ot 
killing time. 

One of these forms is promiscuous 
novel - reading. 1 have noticed in public 
libraries tables covered with — fietion, 
only the minimum of which is by authors 
one has ever heard of. The rest is plain 
undiluted trash, the sort of stufl that 
the cultivated mind could not read if 
shipwrecked alone with it on a desert 
island. Librarians have told me that 
this fiction is read almost exclusively by 
women, that they read a book a day, 
and that they are almost invariably ma- 
ture. Girls, unless exceptionally silly, 
want fiction of the first class, or such 
works as will improve their minds. In 
other words, they have not buried am- 
bition, their brains 
have not become 
flabby, they are 
not dully or pas- 
sionately desirous 
of alittle dis- 
traction at any 
cost. Sometimes 
these novels are 
not even sensation- 
al, they are mere- 
ly fiction, therefore 
“take people out 
of themselves ” for 
a few hours. ‘The 
women that devour 
them would wel- 
come disaster, suf- 
fering, an earth- 
quake that sent 
them to the hill- 
sides to live for a 
time a hard but 
wholly novel life. 
But experiences do 
not come to them; 
they are slowly 
disintegrating with 
the worst disease 
known to the civil- 
ized world—ennui. 

The anti-suffra- 
gists claim that 
they represent the 
great mass of 
women. The great 
mass live the lives, 
after their children 
are grown, that I 
have just de- 
seribed. It is in- 
credible that wom- 
en who are driven 
to read trashy 
novels as their 
only distraction are keenly 
desirous that the other oppor- 
tunities of making life inter- 
esting should pass them by. Some eight 
hundred thousand women in the United 
States have formed themselves into 
clubs: several millions more belong to 
organizations of all sorts. These are 
the stronger-minded among the mnoe- 






































































PART III 
iy eS SF OURTLESS since the beginning of 
Fg Se) time people have been ejaculating: 
a7 Na “What a world of transition we live 
% [) \> in!” “ What changes—no? nicht wahr? 
nest ce pas?” Sages have shaken 
. 4 their heads and discoursed upon the 
i eR j wide-spread results of approaching 
revelutions, social, political, educational; to say noth- 
ing of inventions, scientific discoveries, the increased 
freedom of thought. One of the loudest warnings was 
against the education of the masses by means of free 
All sorts of evils were predicted, and it is 
true that the first fruits were poisonous, as the first 
fruits of any radical change must be; human char- 
acter takes time for adjustment, human heads lose 
themselves. But the characters do adjust, the heads 
find themselves, the world Wags on as peacefully as 
before, and, save in the crystallized brain of the old 


schools. 


fogey, in-a fashion more advantageous for all. 

Just now there is a vast amount of speculation over 
the nature of the changes likely to take place in wom- 
an if her emancipation keeps up its present rapid 
pace, more particularly if she obtains the franchise. 
Will she love as of yore? Will she lose her desire 
and power to make a home? (Perhaps the servant 
question will settle that.) Will her feminine charm 
evaporate? Will she shirk motherhood, and so end 
the race? Will she still be able to make man happy? 
(This last, I take it, is the crux of the whole outery.) 
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There is no question that the average sheltered girl 
as she arrives at the age of seventeen or eighteen 
(I am not denying that it is often earlier) gives over 
the greater part of her meditations to the impending 
prince, She longs to fall in love (nothing is so ortho- 
dox as a girl, except a man at any age); she wants 
to marry. Sometimes her dreams are embroidered 
with point-lace veils, cathedral innumerable 
and unduplicated presents. Others, more deeply ro- 
mantic, would prefer love in a cottage, with the op- 
portunities to prove their love by little acts of self- 
denial, magnificent renunciations, yea, even suffering 
But love and matrimony at any price—that is the 
point. Girls are taken to Europe to ice the home- 
made cake of mere education with art, music, scenery. 
They stand in the great galleries and stare through 
the dark canvases at the rosy horizon Nature is fash- 
ioning for them alone. They gaze at Alpine snows 
and see moonlit Their guardians sigh and 
shake them, but only to conclude, betore the costly 
process of “finishing off ” is over, that money spent 


aisles, 


bowers. 


on young girls for anything but pretty clothes (i.e., 
feathers) in which to attract the male species the 
more quickly, is money thrown away. 

Now, it is very doubtful if any amount of en- 
franchisement will change that physical structure of 
woman Which makes her the tool of the race—at all 
events, in the leisure class which has little or no 
acquaintance with the harsher side of life. Not that 
these sheltered girls are the only victims of Nature, 


when in their bloom. To say nothing of the young 
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of the working classes that rush recklessly into matri 
mony, look at the reeords of those seats of learning 
known as “mixed.” Betrothals blossom with the 
campus cherry trees. Last year there was quite a 
storm of indignation among the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of California at the number of engagements 
announced at the close of the term. And yet the 
standard is high in the greater number of these col- 
leges, the course of study severe. Many—possibly 
the majoritvy—of those that suddenly tumble into the 
race-pits which honeycomb our planet at least, have 
been hard and ambitious students. 

But if man is born of woman, woman is the daugh- 
ter of man. It is an accepted fact—in spite of its 
exceptions—that the female child after its 
father, the male after its mother. Therefore, gradual- 
ly, as the world emerged from barbarism and the im- 
proved conditions gave women more leisure and a 
lower class to work for them, they began to find them- 
selves. They observed that some men, in spite of 
their physical and political superiority, were made 
of poorer stuff than women, and that here and there 
was a woman helpmate, 
counsellor, mainstay, general prop of her breadwinner 
and fighter. It is true that in ancient Greece it was 
only the outlawed class that obtained paramount in- 
fluence over man—that is, so far as history records; 
the retiring matron had less chance of fame in those 
days than now. and for aught we know many a 
Pericles found solace with his Aspasia not from the 
cow-like qualities of his wife, but from her disil- 
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clever enough to be the 
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lusioned eyes and subtle or shrewish methods of manip- 
ulation. As for the Roman matron, one has only to 
look at those efligies on ancient tombs to weep for the 
gentle henpecked souls that slunk through life at their 
heels: no roof ever sheltered two Roman noses at once. 

Every schoolboy has read of the superiority and 
the power of the Roman matron; there is nothing new 
under the sun, and we of the United States and 
England are not the first to see the self-emancipation 
of woman: the female of the race began to find her- 
self, no doubt, in the Dark Ages before the history 
of our planet was jotted down on papyrus, and in 
the moment when she no longer had to drudge from 
daylight until darkness while her buck shot beasts 
and men. And when the first queen, the first sover- 
eign of a people, mind you, was permitted to ascend a 
throne and reign, that moment man began sub- 
consciously to dismember the fetich of his sex’s infalli- 
bility. In that moment the first low, tiny silver bell of 
woman’s equality and enfranchisement began its tinkle, 
and that tinkle (the only instance of perpetual motion) 
has never paused, until to-day, after many recastings, 
the primitive toy is a mighty brazen bell whose de- 
termined clamor fills the world. 

This is not a paper on woman suffrage, but upon 
its effect on the human incubator. That, of course, 
is a very important problem, for not only dees man 
desire to retain his supremacy, but to make sure 
that his proud race shall continue in the land. It 
is not a case in point that nearly all of the women 
prominent in the equal-franchise movement are good 
wives and the mothers of respectable families, for they 
are new to the business. Their primal duties lie be- 
hind them. The younger ones are superior to the 
frivolous majority, are afraid of not being @ la mode, 
or, having had bitter contacts with life, want redress. 
But what of the next generation? That is the whole 
point. 

There is no question that the academics, colleges, 
universities, are doing their best, unconsciously and 
otherwise. to inculcate in girls the folly of early mar- 
riage. In time such teachings must, to a great, and 
greater, extent prevail. “ The College Girl,’ to use 
the generic term, is going in more and more for a 
career, finding more and more careers open to her. 
Her brain, filled with an erudition and with ideas un- 
dreamed of by the average matron, is hungry for more 
knowledge, for an avocation in which this knowledge, 
often specialized, can be put to use. Instead of dream- 
ing of the joy of sacrificing herself for some man, she 
dreams of ameliorating the lot of mankind, or of a 
crowded and magnificent liberty. 

We all know that the older girls grow, the more dif- 
ficult are they to please in the matter of man; that 
is to say, when they have the opportunity to meet a 
reasonable number of men. It is only the side-tracked 
girl (generally in small towns deserted by the young 
men) or the too sheltered girl, who keeps her il- 
lusions. Women that see too much of men soon lose 
these. In mixed colleges the process of disenchant- 
ment begins just that much earlier—and in the most 
plastic years of the human mind. The girls who, ai- 
most shamefacedly, announce their engagements im- 
mediately upon the close of their collegiate career, 
are the undeviatingly maternal, those in whom love 
of children is so deeply implanted that no amount 
of contact (save matrimonial) can rub off the mas- 
culine halo. Others may have quite as much good 
looks and even charm, may even have a_ certain 
youthful hankering after romance, but the maternal 
element in them does not predominate, and that 
leaves them free to pause and think, consider; to 
see the male animal, with which they have rubbed 
elbows for several years, exactly as he is. Therefore. 
they conclude to wait a few years and seek the op- 
portunities to meet men that can companion them, 
give them something more than a brief romance, a 
family, or an establishment. Sometimes these girls, 
particularly if they discover ability enough to make 
an interesting career, do not marry at all. No man 
fulfils their ideals of what a life companion should 
be; they conclude that happiness is to be found alone, 
not in the surrender of liberty to some one man who 
may develop all sorts of detestable traits. 

Moreover, they observe that many of these impul- 
sive early marriages end in the divorce courts, and, 
haying many married friends, see nothing of that 
exalted happiness with which the old romances dealt— 
and with which the dishonest modern novelist con- 
tinues to deal. There is little doubt that the average 
unmarried woman of independent life, unless worked 
too hard, when the ancient instinct asserts itself and 
she longs for some man, any man (until he appears), 
to cast the burden of existence upon, is really happier 
than the woman who is living in matrimonial harness, 
no matter how pleasantly ordered her conditions may 
be. So long as a woman is free she has a future, a 
personal future, she can alter her conditions abruptly 
when she tires of them, she can cast off old ties and 
make new ones; if she has even a small income, she 
can pack her trunk and flee to the ends of the-earth 
when monotony chafes her. On the other hand, there 
never was a married woman yet that in time did not 
feel that her life was in a rut, her liberty sacrificed. 
She may love her husband and children, but she wants 
something more. She may be far too high-minded to 
long for one secret love-affair (though more do than 
the fatuous husband ever suspects), but she wants 
change, variety, something to look forward to, brief 
periods of some sort of liberty. One meets wives, 
young or mature, apparently “happy, gay; suddenly 
they confide in you that they are bored to death, that 
they would give all they possess in -exchange for 
liberty. Others, less imaginative, merely want a 
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“change.” If they live in California they want to 
live in New York, or would “ give their souls for a 
year of Europe.” Many, who would not leave their 
families for even that length of time, fall into a 
state of depression, develop nerves, lose the taste of 
life, sometimes become seriously ill. ‘The cause is not 
far to seek; the human animal is not constituted to 
endure monotony. Woman has been forced to stand 
a hideous deal of it, and nature has rebelled when 
she has not. Men sometimes feel it—when they have 
too much leisure—but as a rule it is the least of their 
maladies. They may long to be rich, they may look 
forward eageriy to their vacations, they may remark 
that life is a “demned horrid grind,” but they are 
rarely driven frantic with ennui. And this happens 
to women every day — and 
never to the woman who, like 
man, has interests and con- 
tacts with life outside of 
the domestic. 





























































Very wealthy women can 
fill their lives easily enough 
if only with costly invalidism, 
and the working classes have 
little time for boredom = or 
yearning tor a change in any- 
thing but income; it is the 
countless millions in between, 
who are rich, but not rich 
enough to command constant 
change, who are not rich at 
all, but too well-off to be 
obliged to do their own work, have but 
a small cirele of acquaintance, noth- 
ing that can be ealled society in its 
brilliant sense, no specialty, no love ot 
any art or science; the class that lives 
in flats in the city, or is buried in the 
smaller town; these are the millions that 
either do their duty uncomplaining|y 
while hating life increasingly, or who 
take to drugs, drink, or other forms ot 
killing time. 

One of these forms is promiscuous 
novel - reading. 1 have noticed in public 
libraries tables covered with — fietion, 
only the minimum of which is by authors 
one has ever heard of. The rest is plain 
undiluted trash, the sort of stufl that 
the cultivated mind could not read _ it 
shipwrecked alone with it on a desert 
island. Librarians have told me that 
this fiction is read almost exelusively by 
women, that they read a book a day, 
and that they are almost invariably ma- 
ture. Girls, unless exceptionally silly, 
want fiction of the first class, or such 
works as will improve their minds. In 
other words, they have not buried am- 
bition, their brains 
have not beeome 
flabby, they are 
not dully or pas- 
sionately desirous 
of alittle dis- 
traction at any 
cost. Sometimes 
these novels are 
not even sensation- 
al, they are mere- 
lv fiction, therefore 
“take people out 
of themselves ” for 
a few hours. ‘The 
women that devour 
them would wel- 
come disaster, suf- 
fering, an earth- 
quake that sent 
them to the hill- 
sides to live for a 
time a hard but 
wholly novel life. 
But experiences do 
not come to them; 
they are slowly 
disintegrating with 
the worst disease 
known to the civil- 
ized world—ennui. 

The anti-suffra- 
gists claim that 
they represent the 
great mass of 
women. The great 
mass live the lives, 
after their children 
are grown, that I 
have just de- 
seribed. It is in- 
credible that wom- 
en who are driven 
to read trashy 
novels as their 
only distraction are keenly 
desirous that the other oppor- 
tunities of making life inter- 
esting should pass them by. Some eight 
hundred thousand women in the United 
States have formed themselves into 
clubs: several millions more belong to 
organizations of all sorts. These are 
the stronger-minded amone the wunoc- 


(Continued on page 342) 
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oddities that disfigure and 
the pretty fantasies that 
adorn some of them! Among 
the pretty innovations are 
the narrow colored gauze 
ribbon frills or scant puffs 
that sometimes cover a 
waist or its sleeves, but as 
often are put on conserva- 
tively, like the trimming of 
the last dress shown in the 
crosswise panel below. Pale 
green, pink, lavender, blue, or 
maize with white or tinted 
batiste are the preferred com- 
binations. In some instances 
the ribbon is also used as 
flower embroidery in combi- 
nation with floss-stitching. 
Ribbon-work of this sort 
is also applied to “blond ” 


OME of the materialized { “ 
S hints for the future which r 

have lately been imported = 
from Paris are contradictory in 
every way. Everything Direc- 
toire, even the name, has passed 
out, and the cloths and silks so 
named, yet long Directoire canes 
have come forward, having 
fancy heads and big bows of 
ribbon, which it is hinted will 
be seen at the fashionable re- 
sorts during the summer 
months. 

Next, because such a coiffure is 
inappropriate in the warm 
months, the new hair - dressing 
is all tending downward in the 
back, forward on the forehead, 
and screening all but the tips of 


the ears. Viewed while the voile dresses that are made 
weather still continues cool, the ; up simply, or with long tunic 
new coiffure is pretty, however. ‘The \ draperies. These, sometimes, 


are edged with a ribbon puff. 

The long chiffon sarrau, to which 
reference is elsewhere made in this 
number as being a desirable addition 
to the lingerie or summer-silk dress, 
is almost identical in general line 
only the narrowest of tiaras in jet, or strass, with the upper (striped) portion of 
or cut steel, is worn. Young women, however, will ‘ : the second dress shown. It usually 
continue to wear variations of the classie hair bands, ‘ extends to within twelve inches of 
substituting for the colored one now in vogue another . the foot of the dress, leaving visible 
of tulle that matches the hair. This may be secured 4/ ‘ the embroidered ruffle with which the 


sides are softly waved and a trifle bout- 
fant, and the back formed of a succes- 
sion of puffs beginning at the crown of 
the head and descending in a straight line to 
the neck, where it ends, as a rule, in a buneh 
of loose curls. With this hair arrangement 


at each side by a rose, a camelia, or a rosette of baby- PLEATED CHIFFON OR VOILE OVERBLOUSE lingerie dress is likely to be finished. 
ribbon in pale or chanticler tone, or with Egyptian Among the prettiest of the late novelties are the 
metal disks, set with coral, turquoise, or emerald. ' striped voiles and silks, the self-patterned crépes and 

Some pretty lace hats and bonnets are appearing. from twelve to twenty ribs, each pointed with an the moiré and ribbed cottons. It is in the figured 


Some are shaped like the Corday, and others are — ornamental nib. The handles are all extremely long, crépes that the Chinese blue appears prettiest—this 
frankly bell or turban shaped. They are stretched — the Directoire length being that most advocated. Those is the blue of the season. The tendency everywhere 


first with fine, very sheer batiste, which is afterward little carriage parasols with jointed handles which is to cover the evening bodice with spangles, and then 
covered with circular tiers of inch-wide pleated Valen- — elderly ladies always love are prettier than ever this to wind over the shoulders a searf of white tulle, 
ciennes. At most these lace hats are trimmed with year. Their average diameter is twenty inches, and producing what is called “a miniature effect.” 

a single big rose or camelia. The thought of such many are tiered with gathered lace ruftes. Charming but quite simple coats of chiffon cloth 
hats naturally suggests garden- parties and pretty The lingerie dress? Yes, it is again with us, and it edged with a soft satin fold are made to wear over 
parasols, Some of the most novel of the latter have continues to be a one-piece garment: but, oh, the — thin gowns to add dignity to the costume. 
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a 
ARLY summer fashions in- 
elude a number of stand- 


ard and tamiliar materials 
and a few new weaves and novel 
combinations of materials. 
first are the tub 
dresses of pure flax, dry-finished 
linen in white and in the nat- 
ural écru, and the utility cos- 


Among the 


tumes in smart  panamas, 
serges, cheviots, and sackings 


of cotton, or thin wool, or ot 
eotton-and-wool mixtures. 
Shepherds’ checks are among 
the revived materials, and they 
are being shown in summer 
silks and in cotton - and - wool 
weaves, made up smartly with 
a cording of searlet (or green 
or sapphire) and black 

Among the newer fabrics are 
the ribbon-striped voiles and 
novel pongees, among which 1s 
ribbed Sike a 
poplins and 
there are, too, in 
variety, ideal 
stitutes for cloths and silks in 
the making of the utility cos- 
tume. Dots and floral designs, 
especially those having a light- 
ly patterned ground and a 
heavy border, are conspicuous 
in the summer muslins, while 
white cheviot and hopsacking 
suits, or those having a _ bas- 
ket weave, are looked upon as necessary to the com- 
plete wardrobe. 

Cheviot costumes on the order of that shown below 
will perhaps be most approved for young women and 
girls, but many of those for the more mature include 
a coat form. In the model shown below a trimming 
of white silk bands is added, which are soutached in 
With colored serge the same 


a weave 
Cotton 


serge 
diagonals 
endless 


which are sub- 


pseudo-classie pattern. 
idea may be followed. 
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GOWN WITH TUCKED CHIFFON AND GUIPURE 


Apropos of coats for the early summer, there are 
three charming models of separate garments shown 
in the panel below. Perhaps the one to which most 
study should be given is that having square lapels in 
silk, which are seamed to the broad collar above This 
method of joming the collar and revers is new, and 
is repeated upon many of the jacket and coat collars 








COSTUME CF WHITE d a 
WITH SOUTACHE BRAIDING 


SERGC. Z i TRAVELLING COAT W/TH 
= : LACK S/iM TRIMMING 
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~~ Mo the season, even upon the 
2 } shawl-shaped ones, where the 


joining, as a rule, oceurs 
where the noteh would ocew 
in the usual revers Deep 


eutts are also charaeteristie 
ot the 


those in 


incoming coats, and 
tafleta or 


features of many of the motor 


satin are 


coats in rough or = smooth 


pongee 
In the latter there is a tend 


ency to go into what might 


be called wood shades, includ 


ing all the browns and the 


greens, with now and then a 


touch of red fhe long motor 


coat here pictured is ot bas- 


ket- weave cloth, mm whiet 


green and tan mingle It is 


trimmed with green facings, 


revers, collar, and buttons 


This a8 a gracetul ands very 
adaptable design which might be eflect 
Ively repeated in the dved pongees, im 
serge, or in any of the 


silks of the day \s 


smart coating 
tL mourning travel 
ling cloak at would prove highly dis 
tinguished. 


of the daintiest « 





One t late lace and batiste dresses 


has a corselet portion of finest batiste, banded in at the 


waist by a thick cord of blue velvet The voke is ot 
Chantilly 


its lower edge of Persian printed silk gauze, having a 


lace, with a curious border arranged under 


mere suggestion of blue in the pattern. Lhe batiste 


skirt above the knee, where it) 1s 


joined to a deep Chantilly flounce 


descends to just 
\bout eight mches 
from the lower edge of this tlounece an entre-deux of 
printed muslin is introduced upon which lace is en 
The three 
quarter length, have tops of finely tucked batiste and 


erusted at intervals sleeves, which are 
borders of Persian muslin, encrusted with lace and end 
ing in a lace edge to correspond with the lower edge ot 


tie skirt. 


7] 


The model might well be copied in white. 
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OR many a mile on the way north from 


Venice hands of longing and regret 


¥ Aare pulling the heart back to moon- 
. F I lighted waters, springing bridges, and 
y, / dim green shadows, and the eyes are 
~ half absorbed in their quest of 

rae" 4 the marsh that should, in 
summer, paint the broad lagoons, to find it only in 
dim imagined splashes, until the train cuts into an 
amplitude of cultivation rich in the mulberry and the 
and here at hand is the dry pebbly bottom of 








only 
rosemary 


vine; 
the Piave with green-blue canals and its own streams 
greeny-blue. At Feltre, mountains loom, dressed all 
of them in green. 
the distance gives upon a 
peaks, or, in the farthest 
solid cloud, stands one peak alone. 
nearer 


Nay, but sometimes even so soon, 
range of separate foamy 
background, white like a 
Or skyey 
part like a 


castellated 


clouds 
may overhang the slopes, and 


curtain before mysteries, to show some 
pile clear in the distance, the light entraneing on its 
frothy i 

Paradise, though the map tells you it is that enchant- 


Italy and 


sides. It is easy to conjecture that this is 


ed region, the natural barrier between 
Austria, of mountains all abloom with color, of flowers, 
of rushing rivers sweeping armies of stones in head- 
Jong course, and so building their higher 
until only dykes can stay the water’s lateral spread 


of the boa, the river of stones made at 


channels 


LIT TLE WINDOWS | 
INTO #4e 


IIIl._IN THE DOLOMITES 





sorbing pastime — nay, more serious than that — to 
speculate on the fate of individual stems. 

The one with his head jammed into the wall, when 
will he be liberated? Will that one tending straight 
onward in the van find, by some instant’s deflecting 
current, that ambition is less potent than the god of 
things? Will o’ the Mill might sit here months at a 
stretch, the singing of the water in his ears, the mo- 
tion of water before his eyes, and lull his brain by 
the absorbing spectacle of a larch tree’s progress. Over 
there, your driver tells you, is the monastery, a eream- 
colored multiplicity of building where some twenty-tive 
monks live’ in harmonized by kindred oe- 
cupations, each in a little house alone. They are fortune’s 


silence, 


darlings, it might seem, for they have gardens. 

The valley keeps opening up majestically with an 
infinity of riches, as if there were ever more behind: 
a splendor of bare, 
striated heights, and beyond and between them soft 
isolated peaks of the magnesian limestone that is 
dolomite, ready to crumble at a touch. In the clefts 


tree-covered slopes, of gray, 


of them is snow, and down their sides comes water 
trickling. The road runs between walls so steep and 
high that the eves pay, almost in muscular pain, for 
Climbing them. Always there is a mountain at the 
right and one on the left, and the one diametrically in 
front that the road must double 


makes it apparent 





in the fields are of an evident higher type than their 
kindred of the south. 

The whole region is kempt and clean, though in the 
midst of wildness, smiling beautifully, however the 
cold mountains have to frown. Has the old struggle 
with Austria hardened the people, claritied them un- 
til small things are no more of great account? Do 
they still tell the tale of the “ mountain cavalry ” in 
this outpost of Italian freedom, the hurling of huge 
stones down the passes on the heads of Austrians 
sneaking through? Or does Nature herself, in her 
austere antagonism, keep them toughened by perpetual 
warfare with her? 

At one stage in this summer day’s progress the 
road, under repair, is closed for certain hours, and 
while you wait, your brigand, malcontent, wanders up 
and down, perhaps reconstruing the letter in his poe- 
ket, until a soldier, stationed by, gives him to drink 
from a bottle, and he is cheered. But it is remembered 
that he previously drank at Stanga, a rough little 
toll-house, and lingered Jong under the barmaid’s 
eyes while his fares climbed to a hillside garden and 
possessed themselves of seeds. 

Some old wife’s tales relative to the mixing of drinks 
blow across the mind, but so far he is only drowsy 
and reads his letter as if uncomprehendingly. At 
Agordo it is desirable to stop at the new Hotel Belle- 

vue this summer, under the manage- 





fallen mountain shoul- 





a plunge by a 


der, thence, in its suddenly conceived 


whole villages on 
downward slopes—tinally, of Cadore, the 


old ally of Venice, on whose lareh piles 


being, to destroy 


stand 
Cadore had her own riches of mines, of 
countless 


her palaces. 
inexhaustible timbers, and 
were the services the two republics did 
each other. Once, in those centuries of 
mutual upholding, ceded her 
friend a forest at the foot of Marmolata, 
and never was Venice in trouble against 
Turk or plague or fire, but Cadore stood 
ready with of her beautiful 
lareh trees, to rebuild, whether palaces 
or fleet. And Venice 
the abolition of taxes on Cadore’s tim- 
ber, with the rights of Venetian eitizen- 
ship royally conterred. They 
kings, one of the forest and one of the 


Cadore 


offerings 


responded, with 


were two 


sea, In warm alliance. 

Past where the 
traveller should halt for a side glance 
at Asolo, but where, if vou are fain for 
the heart of the Dolomites, you give only 


Cornuda, unhurried 








ment of two brothers ready of English 
appallingly conversant with 
America, after winters of head-waiter- 
ship, that they wipe out local color at 
every eager touch. Here the brigand dis- 
appears to haunts of his own, and only 
after luxurious lunching on the baleony 
does it penetrate your lulled intelligence 
that unsummoned, he may never come 
again. The Bottle has him. But you 
only sink the deeper into the peace of 
Agordo, greenest of valleys, wide and 
kind, girdled about by heavenly slopes 
and peaks whereof you need not know 
the names. They are giants, and they 
mean well by vou. ‘The turning of the 
day is some slight reminding stimulus, 
and you send for your brigand. 

In due course he flourishes up, and 
you are at once aware that he is himself 
no more. Bacchus is beside him. You 
enter the carriage with a light austerity, 
an “all-right” air that sits ill upon 
you. Agordo that has treated you so 
nobly shall not see you are not master 
of the situation and your own brigand. 


and so 








a thought to Pippa and the spot where 
Robert 
things 


a young Browning, found 
the face of 
clothed,” and tly along the Piave Valley, to come at 
length Belluno, a town both new and old, age 


voicefully silent in its narrow streets and commerce 


poet, 
‘7 palpably fire- 


upon 


buoyant, in a small way, over the sale, in areaded 
shops, of the pins the 
traflic in by weight as fortune smiles or frowns. 
though there are hills about 
even the glow of distant peaks, she has nothing too 
beguiling to offer one with mountain-longing in_ his 
brain, and next morning begins the thirty-five-mile 
drive to Caprile, by the road opened through a wilder 


earrings and long peasants 
But, 


Jelluno, yreen-w ooded, or 


splendor than the direet way to Cortina, and ending 
in wilderness, unless you toke to your feet there and 
eut across country to the elder route. This is all a 
maze of beauty, the extreme of cultivation, with near- 
luring from 


er wooded mountains and the distance 


sparsely set, foam-covered peaks. 

The river, the Cordevole—for it is up its valley 
you must go—is at this season a broad pebbly bed 
almost dry, yet marked by narrow, foamy streams 
of rushing water, in color like the green of Cornish 
Out from the heart ot a cliff comes a trickling 
stream, and under the cliff is a river foaming—al- 
ways green—to join its fellow in the pebbly bed, and 
there is a turning millwheel all afoam, and always 
the sound of moving water, water running very fast. 
Here, perhaps, in an elbow of the river bed, are a 
few larch trees ready to float when rising tides shall 
serve, or in a moving stream a travelling knot of them, 


seas, 


all endowed with a curious animateness and indi- 
viduality, hurrying along, foretelling what tree 


travelling ean be in time of;flood, It beeomes an ab- 
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upon itself, to skirt it or seale a wall. No past ex- 
perience can prepare the eye for these peaks, for the 
variety of their forms or their Titanie size. The sky- 
line is unspeakably lovely from very strangeness even 
—the skirting terminal of long crumbling walls, a 
sharp peak behind to cut it, an apex with a hole eaten 
into it like a crater, a wayward fantasy imagination 
never compassed. 

Belluno is than thirteen hundred feet 
above sea-level, but perhaps six hundred feet higher 
there is edelweiss by the roadside even, and the driver 
—a handsome young brigand with rose-red tie and 
a pink in his buttonhole—gathers it ruthlessly, roots 
and all, and thrusts its woolly excellence upon his 
He is; by the gifts of nature, so you guess, a 
charmer, and when the way does not too palpably over- 
hang the ever-present abyss, he takes a | tter from his 
inner pocket and reads in passionate silence. But he 
is always eager for the massing of floral tributes, and 
they are ready to his hand. The roadside is thick with 
flowers—the delicate pink alpenrosen and cyclamen, 
and the cousins of our darlings at home, Queen Anne’s 
lace, hop clover, mustard, chicory, mullein, and self- 
heal darker than New England ever saw. 

There are enchanting bluebells ot two sorts, one a 
fairy kind like bells of heather, a pink mourning- 
bride and a wonderful flaming single pink. These and 
more are wild, but the tended lovelings are here, too, 
at cottages sparsely set; one crowded little plot has 
mobs of poppies, larkspur (blue and pink), and wav- 
ing stalks of our own goldenrod. The road runs by 
tiny villages, and the people moving there or working 

‘ 


only less 


fares. 


But what avails behavior when the 
brigand is going to sleep? One of his 
fares twitches him by the coat-skirts 

and pelts him with queries in too hastily conceived 

Italian: about the road, the weather, the population. 

She who always behaves like a lady sits up mag- 

nificently, boring angry eyes into his swaying back. 

The coward holds the landau door a erack ajar, to 

jump, and is glad, let who will end the day with 

broken sconce, that it is not she whose seat is on the 
side of the abyss. Coming upon two carts and two 
donkeys, the brigand drives magnificently into them, 

and is extricated after one equipage has come within a 

hair line of the deep sea of danger down below. 

This morning how natural it was to scorn the 
erowded diligence, and now héw shame harassed are 
you to come upon it and follow its jingling pace while 
the eyes of its safe occupants question you in a variety 
of fashions, all to the one color: “Is it possible you 
don’t know how drunk your brigand is?” but he pass- 
es it as who has inalienable right, and presently, all 
of a sudden, it breaks upon him also, last of all, that 
he is drunk. He descends, walks a while, still asleep 
and lurehingly; he bathes his steaming brow. Then 
he looks at you with warm ingenuous eyes, as who 
should say: “It’s over. No trouble unless you make 
it.” And to the following hysteria from the carriage 
he innocently contributes his gay, respectful note. 

The green seclusion of Caprile, where the carriage 
road now ends, is like a tongue of human life thrust 
into the wild. Once it was quieter, more tranquil 
still, for now pedestrians are going through in an 
endless stream to the northeast pass or to the north- 
west, to Cortina or to Botzen. But presently you re- 


turn to Alleghe, guardian of a still green lake, and 
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awed by its lofty beauty, look and wonder. The lake 
itself is the unmoved avent of old tragedy, that great 
drama when a mountainside fell, buried three villages, 
and dammed the river Cordevole until it spread and 
filled a valley. And the Cordevole, having done its 
fated turn of drowning villages, rested in this most 
lovely lake, “ like water stilled at even,” and to this 
day, they say, you may peer down through the clear 
ice of winter into chimneys and rootless houses. But 
of these, though a lean, hook-nosed gondolier, who 
aims to satisfy, steers you about with touching 
anxiety to put his oar down into at least one chimney, 
it is possible to see nothing. 

The brigand, also, clarified of his booze, has his turn 
at the lake, and appropriately in the direction of 
romance. At twilight he is observed in a gondola, 
pushing himself pastorally about. For a moment it 
seems likely that he may, if he has renewed his pota- 
tions, overbalance and be mercitully drowned that no 
coward drive with him next day. But he takes out 
his letter and pores over it in the failing light. The 
gods, being kin to Bacchus, love him; he will not 
drown. 

Alleghe is one of the solemn mountain places. It 
tinges the mind with melancholy, perhaps from the 
altitude, or it may be the austerity of sheer beauty, 
the nearness of the Civetta range—accessible on its 
lower slopes even to the peasant and his herds, but 
towering at last to bare remoteness wrapped in an 
ecstasy of color—from the smell of evergreens, the 
nights, even now in midsummer so clear and cold, the 
stars like points of fire. The day has been full of 
shifting lights and little clouds, and once a dash of 
rain, capricious as April’s own, but the next day dawns 
a cloudless blue, the sun like a burning-glass, and it is 
in such radiance that you drive back to Belluno, which 
is home. 

From Belluno, again with a start in the early morn- 
ing, it is a seven hours to Pieve di Cadore, through a 
country not so wildly grand, yet beautiful exceedingly. 
The mountains are at first gray and green, not dashed 
by that illusive foam, but the last of the way is more 
and more splendid. Up and up it elimbs in zigzags, 
mountains shutting it in, the softest of green valleys 
far below, and the day clear and hot. Piave, ready for 
torrents when the time is ripe, beckons the eye to 
his great valley, and bids you note what sometime 
will be doing there, how even now millwheels are 
turning and the mountains, though you think them 
everlasting, are ready to fall on their poor villages. 

As you dash into Pieve, with a jingling of bells, to a 
burst of rain, you find it is not an idle thing for a lt- 
tle place to have given birth to the great Titian. It is 
colored through and through with signs of him: his 
house, his monument, his first fresco, and his name 
everywhere in the smallest lanes of trade. But you 
escape from the academic gravity of it all to the 
wooded hill where again you overlook the vast Piave 
Valley, and know finally where stands Antelao, the 
giant of them all, and Pelmo, with the Marmolata ecut- 
ting the clear sky. 

The onward way to Cortina is a pageant of splen- 
dors between mountains all softness and depth and 
erumbling fissures. Here is Antelao, crowned with ice, 
the lower slopes of all the colors to make fairy webs, 
yellow, orange, and pink, and even almost red, and 
a deep velvet gray, and over the whole a veiling of 
light gray like hoar frost seen througi: veils, a bloom 
as delicate as fresh-sprung mould. ‘lhe forms of these 
mountains are, like their colors, wondertul, with fis- 
sures veining them and a broken skyline all irrespon- 
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to wipe out villages. And the débris is there still, 
unless it fell so long ago that nature has healed it 
with decay and bloom, and now villages have risen in 
unmoved nearness. And by and by more spurs will 
fall, and the new villages go under, and the day and 
the hour thereof no man knoweth. Sometimes the 
striated mountainside seems to have been jarred while 
it was warm and set in waving strata. At one point a 
river cutting through slanting strata has a look of 
flowing uphill. Perhaps it does flow uphill. You 
could believe anything. 

Cortina is a cheerful spot in a wide valley, with 
life on tiptoe — no, rather 
clumping past, with spikes 
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then the velvet turf with larch trees standing singly, 
and Tofana, many colored, and Antelao to look back 
to, iey-crowned. The whole way is full of life, for 
the world is mazed in this wood wandering: a party 
thriftily re-enforced by donkeys, two girls who throw 


their packs on the diligence roof and go on by short 
euts unhampered, men with much -benailed shoes, 
Tyrolean hats adorned always with a feather or a 
knot of mountain flowers, their legs eneased in 
knickers and the sun-browned expanse of them 
bare below, all on a’ green pilgrimage. here is 
the exhilarating atmosphere of everybody talking 








in its shoes, to climb. Clear- 
eyed guides with vast ex- 
panses of bare legs, as bed- 
posts for size and hardness, 
are soberly walking 
through; ecoachmen have 
their spider eyes on 
strangers, to inveigle a fare 
into going back over the 
road by which they have 
brought one; motors are 
whirling through, diligences 
and auto-’buses plying back 
and forth, marked with the 
stately mountain names, 
After a cold rain at night, 
the window at five o’clock 
diseloses the dark bulk of 
mountains outlined in ink: 
the moon hangs low. This 
is the dawning of a great 
day —that of the cireular 
trip to Sehluderbach, Misu- 
rina See, and Tre Croce, 

















“all in a” earriage and 
pair with a glorious little 
coachman like a kobeld, in a 
plush Tyrolean hat, and fortunate in a snub nose 
and eager round blue eyes. 
with the Boite bursting bounds below, swollen by last 


Upward your way runs, 


night’s rain, between slopes of greenest turf, dotted 
with larch and evergreens, and warm with great 
herds of cows watched by boys and decrepit men. 
Mountains are everywhere—how should you remem- 
ber their honorable names ?7—all covered with the gray 
Dolomite bloom, and all stupendous, yet far enough 
removed to leave the foreground its valley and its 
tender slopes. Croda Rossa, the Red Mountain, lights 
the day: 
and reds, salmon, grays, and yellow, with the be- 


a piled-up splendor of sheer color, of pinks 


guiling gray bloom upon it and fissures to give depth 
and richness. Sehluderbach is the cleanest of all liv- 
ing spots in a sweet valley, gilded with a certain in- 
explicable perfection. Its houses are like toys grown 
up. 

A cream-colored cow feeds in a rich field with a 
superior yet negligent air of being set in the right 
place to finish up the picture. Yet above this ordered 
silken charm, what majesty! ‘The vision warms it- 
self at Croda Rossa and freezes at the austerity of 
Cristallo with its ten thousand feet of awful yet ac- 
cessible height, colder and grayer than anything that 
is, save other Alpine fastnesses, its fissured gray-green 
glacier, its glittering snows. The crowning glory of 
Misurina See is your leaving it. ‘The lake itself is 
lovely, but not overwhelmingly to one who has seen 
Alleghe;. but when you have turned your back on it 
all, you are bidden to look 
behind—and into the clouds 











| as well. There are two 
peaks of the Drei Zinen— 
the third hidden by a rocky 
shoulder — and they form, 
your awed fancy whispers, 
something more tremendous 
than a mountain piled by 
the unthinking cataclysms 
of an ancient world. 

They are the facade of a 
cathedral, rich in surface, 
sober of hue; they are the 
palace of a sky god; they 
are the handiwork of the 
one God Himself. 

rhe road to Tre Croce and 
back to Cortina is glorious 
beyond the telling. For 
three-quarters of tl 


e way 
stupendous cliffs are loom- 
ing on the left and at their 
feet ravines plunge deeper 
than the soul of love, and 
everywhere are firs and 
larches and bright odors. 








CRODA ROSSA, THE RED MOUNTAIN AND TOFANA 


sible wildness and delight. The foot is of the softest 
velvet green, because necessity bids that every grass 
spear shall be clipped, and there are evergreen groves 
with trees far enough removed so that their shadows 
lie in ample space on sunny ground. 

Up the slope are larch trees waving, and in the 
depth a river in its pebbly bed, narrow but swift and 
green under its foam, and in the river always a few 
drifting logs of larchwood where in the right season 
there will be a floating crowd. Over and over the eye 
finds out some spot where a spur of mountain, fallen, 
_ crumbled to fragments and rolled down, a pebble river, 





And when the greatness of 
the pageant is past, the 
clouds shut in and the rain 
begins, but you drive into 
Cortina in the sun again, and until twilight sit wateh- 
ing little inexplicable light islands—intervals of the 
cloud drift—until twilight. And again Cortina is 
thronged with walkers arriving, with edelweiss and 
alpenrosen in their hats and great exposure of sérv- 
iceable legs. 

At 6.30 of another morning the host of the Aquila 
Nera waves good-by, and you take the three front 
seats in the diligence behind two horses with the 
biggest flanks and broadest beam, and essay the long, 
long climb. This is the way to the Falzarego Pass, 
with green slopes on both sides and thick woods, and 





THE VILLAGE OF CORTINA 


chiefly German ane 
thing. 


everybody doimg the same 


At Falzarego the way deseends, and at Andraz is 
the great moment of all: for looking back there is 
Alleghe’s Monte Civetta filling all the vista, and in 
the foreground between the cliffs of the greenest gorge, 
little Alleghe itself and its light-green lake. And 
Pelmo, too, is there standing straight and lone. It 
is all a blur of splendor. \t Arabbia, where the 
diligence halts, is a clean house o. shiny windows 
and a feneed-in garden with a blaze of larkspur. 
There a trim old woman smilingly weleomes you, 
picks a nosegay and accords some larkspur seed, 
though regretfully opining it isn’t ripe enough; and, 
while she does the honors, a good little sound old 
pastor appears, beaming, and it is evident that this 
is his garden, and she is his bonne. 

The climb begins again, to Pordoi, and now ragged 
mountains, like the Needles, lift themselves to the 
fore, and these are the Sella range, and behind are 
foam-spread, nameless Dolomites, and in the dimmest 
distance a little erowd of them, all dark like purple 
icebergs. To the left lies the Rosengarten, not yet 
as vivid as its name, but prodigal of color. ‘The entire 
ascent: has marked itself by castellated rocks at the 
top of the deep, deep green, and in the descent it is 
all fir trees and running water. The Cordevole has 
kept the road close company, and little tributary 
streams are dashing to it down the mountainsides. The 


road, a perfect work, runs in symmetrical curves and 
vigzags, each turn of it encircling a little garden bed. 

Midway an icy wind comes, still and swift, and 
there is Marmolata with its ice-field, highest of them 
all. Yet in this land of vivid contrast, what tender 
Immman tokens have you also seen this day: pathetic 
ribbons of grass drying on the green slopes, every 
spear husbanded, women, like ants under a sugar 
loaf, bringing in hayeocks on their heads, or even 
mowing, or tending the masons in a growing house 
the courage and hardness and painful work of it all 
infinitely moving—and when the human value of it 
grows and grows, suddenly some little green mountain 
smiles at you through a rift, and Nature bids you 
remember how small are men and she, in spite of her 
wild changes, how set in lastingness. 

The wild flowers abound, old friends from home 
and lovely relatives—a campanula almost as big as 
a Canterbury - bell, buttercups, pink yarrow, grape 
hyaeinth, orchids, pink mourning - bride, wild monks 
hood and larkspur, thrift, forget-me-not, ladies’ de- 
lights, marguerites, Queen Anne’s lace, St. John’s 
wort, tiny red lilies, a light pink clover with loose 
lovely heads, a yellow flower gone to seed in a frosty 
rosette the color of the mimosa bloom, white anemone, 
cow wheat, alpenrosen, edelweiss, pinks, thyme, cinque- 
foil, stonecrop, yellow vetch, marsh marigold, and 
saxifrage. And down toward Canazei, great slopes 
And from 
where the dinner is spiced by the 


of fireweed are burning in the sunset glow. 
the big veranda, 
mystery of Hungarian goulash, you see over the cold 
mountains two rosy clouds in the green sky, and be- 
tween the clouds a star. Canazei is clear and cold, 
sparkling under stars or sun. One morning you are 
ready for the diligence at seven, but before you can 
mount to your lawfully secured seats, two elderly Ger- 
man men, each in a hooded cloak, dry-as-dust scholars 
out of a play, scramble into them like hurried little 
animals, and settle themselves with an “ Ach, so!’ 
3ut they are invited to scramble out straightway, 
and sorrowfully do it. 

Again there is the procession of bare-legged climb- 
ing men, and weather-disheveiled women in low necks 


(Continued on page 354) 
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CHAPTER X 


Se HO the zest of the amateur Blake added 
2 — ae re ; oe - ‘ i 
“ 4) knowledge of a practical kind in the 


arrangement of household gods, and 


lid 4 
"= | i long ere the February dusk had fallen 
\ a the fifth-floor apartment had assumed 


2% a certain homeliness. 
j *2 a a At seven o'clock, having torn the 
canvas W rappings from the last chair, the two work- 
ers paused in their labors by common consent and 


uncertain light of half a 
various 


looked at each other by the 
dozen eandles stuck into bowls and vases in 
salon. 


SON ’ said Blake. 


corners of the 
breaking what had been a long 
silence, “I tell you what it is, you're done! Take a 
warm by the fire for a minute, while I tub under the 
kitchen tap: then we'll fare forth for a meal and a 
breath of air!” 

Max, who had with fierce zeal, if little 
knowledge, made His face was pale, and 
he moved with a certain slow weariness. 

*Here!  Let’s test the big chair!” 
forward the leathern armehair that had 
purchased second-hand in the Rue de la Nature ard 
set it in front of the and without a word 
Max sank into it. 

The other looked 


you know. Literally 


worked 
no protest. 
Blake pulled 
deep been 
blazing logs, 
down upon him. “ You're done, 
done. Why didn’t you give in 
sconer 7” 
and I am not tired.” 
And your face is as white as a sheet! 
I don't believe you're fit to go out for food!” 

‘How absurd! You talk as though I were a child!” 
Max lifted himself petulantly on one elbow, but his 
remonstrance died away before 


* Because | was not tired 


“Not tired! 


head drooped and the 
it was finished. 


‘J talk as if you were a child, do 1? Then I talk 
uncommon good sense! Well, I'm off to wash!” 

‘There is some soap in my bedroom.” The voice 
seemed to come from a great distance, the elbow 
slipped from the arm of the chair, the dark head 


drooped still more, and, as the door shut upon Blake, 
the eyelids closed mechanically. 

Blake's washing was a protracted affair, fer the day 
long and the toil strenuous; but at last 


face and hands clean, hair and 


had been 
he returned, 
clothes reduced to order. 


smooth, 
being so long,” he began, as he walked 
there he stopped, his 
face assumed a 


‘Sorry for 
room: but eyebrows 


look, halt 


into the 
went up, and his curious 
half tender. 

child!” he said 
room, | 


amused, 

* Poor below his breath, and, tip- 
toeing e paused by the armehair 
in the depths of which Max's slight figure was curled 
up in the pleasant embrace of sleep. 

The tire had died down, the pool of candle-light was 
not brilliant, shadowed glow the boy 
attractive 


across the 


and in the soft, 
made an picture. 

Smiling to himself, he replenished the fire with ex- 
aggerated stealth and, creeping out of the room, 
the door behind him. 

He was gone for over half an hour; 
again entered the fire had sprung 
blue and sulphur and copper-colored— 
chimney, while the 
their strange abiding-places had burned an inch or two 
lower. But his eves were for Max and for Max alone; 
and with the same intense stealth he crept across the 
bare table and solemnly unburdened him 
variety of parcels and of a cheery-looking 


once 
more closed 
and when he 
into new life and 
fresh tlames 


were dancing up the eandles in 


room to the 
self of a 
bottle done up in red tissue-paper. 

Max still slept, and, 
he proceeded with the task he had’ set 
task of providing supper after the 
genius in the fairy-tale. 

First plates were brought from the new-filled kitchen 
then knives were found, and forks; then the 
mysterious-looking parcels delivered up their contents 

a cold roast chicken all brown and golden as it 
had left the oven, butter, crisp rolls and crisp 
red radishes, finally a little basket piled high with fruit. 

It was a very simple meal, but Blake smiled to him- 
elf as he set out the dishes to the best advantage, 
placed the wine reverentially in the centre to crown 
the feast, and at last, still tiptoeing, came round to 
the back of Max’s chair and laid his hands over the 
closed eyes. 
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drawing a sigh of satisfaction, 
himself—the 
manner of the 


shelves ; 


cheese, 
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“ 


yuess!"’ he said, as if to a child. 

Max gave a little cry in which surprise and fear 
struggled for supremacy; then he sprang to his feet, 
shaking off the imprisoning hands. 

“What is it? Who is it?” He laughed 
facedly and, turning, saw the spread table. 

‘Mon ami!” His eyes opened wide, and he gazed 
from the food to Blake. “ Mon ami! You have done 
this for me while | was sleeping!” 


shame- 


His gaze was eloquent even beyond his words; and 
Blake, finding no fit answer, began to move about 


the room, collecting the that held the candles 
and carrying them to the table. 
*Mon ami!” 


* Nonsense, boy! 


Vases 


It’s little enough I do, goodness 
knows!” 

‘This is a great deal.” 

And content in the moment they sat down to their 
first serious meal in the fifth-floor apartment. 


The meal was over; the candles had burned low; 


in the quiet, warm room the sense of repose was 
dominant. 

Blake took out his cigarette-case and passed it 
across the table, watching Max with lazy interest as 


he chose a cigarette and 

* Happy?” 

* Perfectly.” 

He had wanted in a vague, 
see the flash of the white teeth, 
lifting of the boy’s glance, 
man secretly satisfied. 

‘I know just exactly what you're feeling,” he said, 
threw himself back in his chair and_ in- 
haled a first deep breath of smoke. “ You feel that 
that little white curl from the end of your cigarette 
is the last puff of smoke fromthe boats you have 


lighted it at a candle-flame. 


subconscious way (0 
the quick, familiar 
smiled as a 


and now he 


as the boy 


burned; and that with your own four walls around 
you you can snap your fingers at the world. I 


know.” 

Max smiled slowly, watching the tip of his cigarette. 
‘Yes, you know. That is the beautiful thing about 
you.” 

The appreciation warmed Blake’s soul. 

‘I believe 1 do—with you. I believe I could tell 
you precisely your thoughts at this present moment.” 
With a pleasant, meditative action he took out a 
cigar and lighted it carefully. 

* Tell me!” 

‘Well, first of all, there’s the great contentment— 
the sense of a definite step. You're strong enough to 
like finality.” 

“T hope I am. I think I am.” 

*You are! Not a doubt of it! 


But what I mean 


is that you've left an old world for a new one; and 
no matter how exciting the voyaging through space 
may have been, you like to feel your feet on terra 


firma.” 


Max leaned forward eagerly. “ That is quite true. 


And I like it beeause now I can open my eyes and 
say to myself, ‘ Not to-morrow—but to-day—I live.’ 
I have put—how do you say in English?—my hand 


upon the plough.” 

‘Exactly! The plough—or the palette—it’s all the 
same! You're set to it now!” 

The boy’s eyes flashed in the candle-light, 
an instant something of the fierce emotion 
lash the Russian calm, as a 
troubled his young face. 

‘You comprehend — absolutely. 
choice: I have come to it out 
| would die now, rather than | 

‘You are your own romance.” 

“T am my own romance.” 

“Let's drink to it, then! 
it may be!” He raised the half-empty tumbler, 

little, and handed it across the table. 

Max laughed and drank as well. ‘“ My romance— 
whatever it may be!” 

‘Whatever it may be! And now for 
of air we promised ourselves! It’s 
o'clock!” 

They ran down the 
stepping into the quiet, starlit Rue Miiller, linked 
arms and began their ‘descent upon Paris. Pres- 
ently Blake halted before a house that but for a 
certain prosperity of stained window and 
dark green paint would have seemed a common wine- 
shop. 

A knot of men had gathered inside the doorway 


and for 
that ean 
gale lashes the sea, 
I have made my 
of many situations; 
would fail.” 


Your romance—whatever 
drank 


that breath 
close on ten 


long, smooth staircase and, 


glass 
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of the eabaret, all of whom rose politely from their 
Blake’s entry. 
peering curiously 
veiled the place, 


chairs on 
Max, 
that 


through the tobacco smoke 


received an impression of a 


room—rather of a shop—possessed of tables, chairs, 
a small circular counter where glasses and_ bottles 
winked and gleamed, and walls hung with a truly 


Parisian collection of impressionist studies and clever 
caricatures, 

* Monsieur is interested?” 

He turned to meet the eyes of the host—a_ stout 
and affable Frenchman, who by right divine held 
first place among the little group of loungers; but 
before he could frame a reply Blake answered for 
him. 

‘He is an 
interesting.” 

Max tound himself being led across the bare, saw- 
dust-strewn floor into an inner and larger room—a 
holy of holies where the light was dimmer and the air 
more eool. 

Here a seattered 
or so of individuals, of dress, unenthusiastic of 
demeanor, sitting in twos and threes, sipping beer 
or liqueurs and waiting for the concert to begin. 

Max’s eyes wandered over this collection of people 
while Blake sought for seats, but his glance and his 
interest passed on almost immediately to the walls, 
outer room, pictures ranged from 


artist, M. Fruvier, and finds all life 


audience was assembled—a score 


sober 


where, as in the 
floor 
The seats 


to ceiling. 
were 
order 


waiter 
if from 


chosen; a 
and Blake 


white-aproned 
claimed an gave one as 
habit. 
‘And now, boy, a cigarette?” 

a cigarette!” Max’s voice had the 
quick note, his eyes, as he turned them from the walls, 
the swift light that spoke excitement. ‘‘ Mon ami, 
I like this place! I like it! And I wonder who 
painted that.” He indicated a picture that hung 
upon the wall beside them. 





‘If-you please 


‘IT don’t know. Some chap who used to frequent 
the place in his unknown days. We ean ask Fruvier.”’ 
“It is clever, It has the imagination—and also 


the technique.” 

But their criticism was interrupted; a piano was 
opened ot the end of the room, the curtain rose upon 
a ridiculously small stage, and an_ insignificant, 
nervous-looking man stepped toward the footlights. 

The appearance of the proprietor was the 
meed of interest offered to the singer, the audience 
continuing to smoke, to sip, even to peruse the evening 
papers with stoic indifference. 

The song began—a long and unamusing ditty, 
topical in its points. Here and there a smile showed 
that it did not pass unheard, and as the singer dis- 
appeared a faint roulade of applause came from the 
back of the room. 

Max turned to his companion. 

“ But I believed the Parisians to be all excitement! 
What an audience! Like the dead!” 

“They are excitable when something excites them.” 

‘How strange! How interesting!” 

Then again the piano tinkled, and the same s‘nger 
appeared to sing another song almost identical with 
the first; but now his nervousness was less, he won 
a laugh or two for his political innuendoes, and when 
he finished Max clapped his hands and Blake laugh- 
ingly followed suit. 

* He’s a new man,” 
first night.” 

M. Fruvier was coming toward them, 
way between the seats with many bows. 


sole 





he said. “ This is probably his 


making his 


“ Well, Messieurs! And what of our new one? Not 
a Vagot, perhaps ’’—mentioning a famous comique 


whose star had risen in the firmament of the cabaret 
—‘not a Vagot, perhaps—but not bad! Not bad!” 

“Not bad!” aequiesced Blake. 

be Very good!” added Max. 

‘Not bad!” And still bowing, still smiling, he 
wandered on to exchange opinions with his other 
patrons, while a new singer appeared—a man whose 
vast proportions and round red face looked truly ab- 
surd upon the tiny stage, but whose merry eye and 
instant friendly nod gained him a murmur of wel- 
come. 

With the appearance of the newcomer a little stir 
of life was felt; and in obedience to some impulse of 
his own, Max took a sketch-book and a pencil from 
his pocket and sat forward in his seat, with glance 
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roving round and round the room, pencil poised above 


the paper. 


‘I heard this fellow here twelve years ago,” said 
Shows 
There’s Vagot 


Blake. “ He and Vagot were young men then. 
the odd lie of things in this world. 


making his thousands of franes a week next door at became her. 
the ‘Moulin Rouge’ and this poor fat clown still “Do not permit me to disturb you, Monsieur! 
where he was.” tinue working!” 

Max did not reply. His head was bent, his face “Thank you, Mademoiselle!” <A flicker of irony 


flushed; he was sketching with a furious haste. 

“What are you doing?” 

Still no reply. 

At the end of an hour the boy raised his head, tossed 
a lock of hair out of his eves, and closed his sketech- 
book. 


Blake met his eyes comprehendingly.  “ Will 
we gor 
“Yes.” He slipped his arm contidingly through 


Blake's, and together they made a way to the door. 
Max fell silent and they proceeded on their way, each 


preoccupied with his own thoughts. At the turning 
to the heights Blake paused. 
“TH say good-night here. I have letters to write 


to-night, but I'll be up to-morrow to spirit you off to 
lunch. I won't come too early, for | know what you'll 
be doing all the morning.” 

Max laughed, coming back out of his dream. 
what is it | shall be doing all the morning?” 

“Why, carting and paint-tubes and God 
knows what, up those steps till your back is broken, 
and then settling down with your temper and your 
ambition at fever-heat to begin the great picture at the 


Think I don't 


“And 


canvases 


most inopportune moment in the world! 
know you?” 
Max laughed again, but more softly. 


* Mon ami!” 

“Tm right, eh? ‘That sketch at the cabaret is 
meant to grow?” 

Instantly Max was dillident. “Oh, I am not so 
sure! [It is only an idea, It may not arrive at any- 
thing!” 

“ Let’s have a look?” 

Max’s hand went slowly toward his pocket. “I am 


not sure that I like it; if 
lt is more of your theory. It 


is not my theory of life. 
is ironical.” 

Let ’s see!” 

The sketch-book came reluctantly to light, and as 
Max opened it the two 
lamp. 

“As I tell you, it is ironical. If it becomes a pic- 
ture I shall give it this name—The Failure. He 
handed it to Blake, leaning close and peering ove) 
his shoulder in nervous anxiety. 

“ Understand it is but an idea! 
into it!” 

Blake held the beok up to the light, his observant 
face grave and interested. 

“What a clever little beggar you are,” he 
length. 

Max glowed at the words and instantly his tongue 
was loosed. 

“Ah, mon cher, but it is only a sketch; that at 
mosphere—that dim, smoky atmosphere is so difficult 
with the pencil. The audience is, of course, but 
gested; all that I really attempted was the singer--- 
the failure with the merry eyes.” 

“And well you've canght him, too! By gad! 
would think you had seen the antithesis—Vagot, the 
the unhappiest- 


stepped Close to a. street 


L have put no work 


said at 


sug 


one 


success, long and lean and yellow; 
looking man you ever saw!” 

“Ah, but you must not say that!” Max, un 
expectedly. “IL told you it was not my theory! ‘To 
me success is life; failure is death! This is but a 
reflected impression of yours—an impression of irony! 
He took the sketch-book from Blake’s hands and closed 
it sharply; then to ask pardon for his little outburs! 
he smiled: 

“Mon cher, forgive me! 
will see if day has thrown new light!” 

They shook hands. 

“All right! To-morrow! 
good luck!” 

That night the pencil sketch obsessed the brain of 
Max. Tossing wakeful upon his bed in the fifth-floor 
apartment, he the pageant of the future touch 
the robe, all saffron and silver, of the goddess Inspira 
tion, and with the brushes and colors of imagination 
gained to the gateway of fame 

It was a wild night that spurred to action, and 
with the coming of the day Blake’s prophecy was ful 
filled. Before the Montmartre shops were open Max 
was seeking the materials of his art. Clad in his 
the lock of hair falling over his fore- 
head, his hands with 
executed the first bold line that meant the birth of his 
idea. So the 
that Chance, ever with an eye to effect. ordained it an 
observer, for scarcely had he lost himself in the work 
than the door of his studio opened with a bohemian 
lack of ceremony and his neighbor, Jacqueline—dressed 
in a blue print dress that matched her eyes—came 
smiling into the room. 

‘Good day, Monsieur.” 

Max glowered with complete unreserve. 

“Monsieur is displeased! I intrude?” 

“You do, Mademoiselle.” 

The tone was uncompromising, but Jacqueline came 
on, softly moving nearer and nearer to the easel, 
looking from the canvas to Max and back again to 
the canvas in an amused, secret fashion comprehensible 
to herself alone. 

“Monsieur feels like my poor Lucien when an in- 


cried 


Come to-morrow, and we 


Good night, boy—and 


saw 


painting-smock, 


trembling excitement as he 


remarkable, so characteristic was pose 


? 
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terruption offers itself to his work; but, as I say, 
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drooping, the little wise smile hovering about her 


ennui is the price of admiration! Is it not so, M. lips. 
Max?” 
Max? ‘I comprehend, Monsieur i i 
. » Monsieur. Monsieur is very world 
She leaned her blond head to one side and looked lywise. Monsieur has discovered that tl rej r 
7 Z ™ F ere is 10W 


at him with the naive quality of meditation that 


was observed in the tone, and with exaggerated zeal 


Max returned to his task. 


rhe girl came softly behind him, looking intently 


over his shoulder. 


“ What is it to be, Monsieur—the picture?” 


Con- 


so shall I say ?—less atmosphere in a blue sky than in 
a gray one?” 

Max glanced round at her. 
able feeling that 


He had the uncomfort 
he was being laughed at, but het 
clear azure eyes met his innocently and her mouth 
was guiltless of smiles. 

‘I have had a sufficiency of blue sky.” 
returned to his work. , 
liable to 


he said, and 


“One is 
rain falls!” 


think that. Monsieur—until th: 























IN THE SOFT GLOW THE BOY 


“An idea caught last night in a eabaret. It 
not interest you.” 

“And why not?” 

Max shrugged his shoulders and went on blocking 
in his picture. 


would 


* Because it is a psychological study—a side issue 
of existence. Nothing to do with the erude facts of 
life.” 

“Oh!” Jaequeline drew in her breath softly, “TI 
am only interested, then, in the crude facts? How 
does Monsieur arrive at that conclusion?” 

“ By observation, Mademoiselle.” 

“And what is it that Monsieur has observed?” 

“It is difficult to say—in words! In a picture I 
would put it like this: a blue sky, a meadow of rank 
green grass, a stream full of forget-me-nots. and a 
girl bending over it with eves the color of the flowers! 
Conventionality would compel me to call it Spring or 
Youth!” He spoke fast and he spoke contemptuously. 

She watched him, her head still characteristically 








MADE AN ATTRACTIVE PICTURE 


“So you doubt the endurance of my philosophy?” 


She shrugged; she extended her pretty hands ex 
pressively. 

* Monsieur is young!” 

The words exasperated Max. Again it had arisen— 
the old argument. The anger smouldering in his heart 
since the girl’s invasion flamed to speech 

Mademoiselle ’’---he wheeled round with unexpected 
vehemence—* | should like you to tell me exactly how 


old you think I am?’ 


‘I would say ”’—she flashed a daring look at him 
and instantly dropped her eyes again—‘I would say 
that Monsieur has twenty - four if not twenty - five 


years!” 

She said it in a little rush of speech, and as she 
said it she moved backward toward the door, slipped 
out of the room noiselessly as she had come, and as the 
door closed he heard the faint, exasperating sound of 
a light little laugh. 


(Continued next month) 
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EAST vs. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD HILL 







WEST 








3 N previous numbers of this 


28 “ge , 
hi “,| magazine, articles have 
yi appeared on “Social 


great Kastern cities, so to 


S oN 
> | 2 London,” and some of our 
/ 


£4 many of my readers * So- 

MES os al cial Denver | will be an 
impossibie subject, as, to their minds, no 
such place exists. ‘They picture us still 
living in a most primitive way, and | 
dare say they would not be surprised were 
I to write of stray Indians walking about 
in their bright-colored blankets, or even 
an oceasional herd of buffalo roaming 
through our streets. 

The *“ Wild West” is a popular coun- 
try where towns are shot up by pic- 
turesque cowboys, where unconventional 
women have hairbreadth adventures, 
where people make fortunes in a day, 
where honor is prized and life held light- 
lv. This is the West of fiction and drama; 
the place where spring The Girl from 
the Golden West, The Great Divide, The 
Virginian, The Npenders, and to many it 
is a real disappointment to find Denver 
a civilized cosmopolitan city, yet the 
* City of Legend” is not half so interest- 
ing, so wonderful, so extraordinary, as the 
‘ Beautiful City of the Plains,” grown as 
a dream in the night. 

Travelling for hours over the plains, un- 
consciously thrilled by the vastness ot 
space, one feels assured there must be 
something in this great West that makes 
men bigger, greater in thought, in mind, 
and even in body, than those living day 
after day, year after year, in congested 
cities where the very air they breathe is 
contaminated by millions of human beings. 

The first glimpse of the mountains re- 
veals against the Western horizon the great 
snow-capped Rockies; at their base what 
seems to the imagination a sea of water. 
This is Denver—not nestled within the 
shadow of the everlasting hills, but lying 
proudly in the dazzling sunshine beneath 
the deep blue Colorado sky. 

The traveller finds a city that compares 
favorably with any in America, or even 
in Europe. The magnificent blocks of build- 
ings of stone and brick, equipped with ali 
modern improvements, the private resi- 
dences of varied architecture, reprodue- 
tions of French chateaux, surrounded by 
insurmountable stone walls or huge iron 
fences, villas of Italian Renaissance with 
their beautiful terraced gardens, great red 
brick Colonial mansions with — stately 
white pillars and white fences. Denver 
has rightly been named the “City of 
Hlomes.” 

To get the right perspective in the study 
of social conditions one must first remem- 
ber Denver’s extreme youth, for scarcely 
more than half a century ago there was 
not a house, a tree, or a blade of grass 
where this beautiful city now stands. Its 
past is so closely allied with the present, 
that one who is not familiar with the West 
will expect little or nothing of it socially: 
but our society is like society all over the 
world. We entertain in the same ways, 
read the same books, know the same peo- 
ple, have our literary, musical, smart sets, 
and wear just the same French models. 

Denver occupies distinctly a unique po- 
sition in the fact that While geographical- 
lv it is in the heart or centre of the West, 
vet socially it is entirely composed ot 
Eastern people. This fact may in part be 
due to the climate, which has no equal in 
the entire world. Great physicians, emi- 
nent surgeons, and other prominent and 
leading men and women come here in 
search of health. 

Remarkable as it may be, it is a fact 
that wealth does not influence one’s so- 
cial position here. Except for a dozen or 
more prominent and wealthy families, 
smart society is not composed of the rich- 
est people. This fact is particularly no- 





ticeable, as there are so many nouveau 
riche living in the most expensive and 
richly furnished houses who have no place 
in Denver’s social world. 

The clubs play an important part here. 
The Denver Club is the oldest and hand- 
somest. Its annual ball is one of the great 
social events. *(Here again we differ 
from other cities, as there is no “sea- 
son”; dinners, luncheons, balls, and 
dances are continuous throughout the 
year, as we are never forced to seek resorts 
to avoid the summer’s heat and dul- 
ness.) The University Club and the 
Athletic Club occupy handsome buildings. 
The Country Club, with its tennis-courts, 
golf-links, and polo-fields, furnishes also 
a continuous source of outdoor amuse- 
ment. 

Since motors have come so generally 
into use here we have been following our 
English cousins, and going out of town for 
the week’s end. There are many hand- 
some country places, of which the most 
beautiful is Clonmel, the estate of Mr. 
Thomas F. Walsh, of whom one of his 
friends often says, “he has a genius for 
hospitality.” Colorado Springs, seventy- 
five miles distant, is a world-renowned re- 
sort, and has attracted many delightful 
people who contribute their share to Den- 
ver’s gayety. ‘There is an interchange of 
hospitality between the two cities, and 
good roads make a motor trip but an 
added incentive for entertainment in 
either place. 

Climate and environment have played 
their part in the development of the Den- 
ver woman, a charming, cheerful, much- 
travelled, well-read type. She is inter- 
ested in all the questions of the day, and 
more especially in politics. Her interest 
in politics is vital, because she votes. She 
not only votes; she holds omice. A woman 
in the Legislature, a woman candidate for 
Congress, men elected by women’s votes, 
are the result of the Colorado woman’s po- 
litical career. In Colorado, if anywhere, 
one finds a spirit of comradeship be- 
tween men and women, nor has the pre- 
diction come true that women would be 
“robbed of some subtle charm” in the 
eyes of men, The Colorado man_ sees 
woman voting, and still stays and wor- 
ships at her shrine. It may be that he, 
too, is under the spell. 

That’s the drawback of writing about 
Denver; one does not want to be thought 
a boasting enthusiast, yet there is no 
other way to write, save of the city as 
it is to those who live in it. 

The attitude of the Denver papers to- 
ward society is by no means the least in- 
teresting or important to the observer of 
social conditions. The social world of the 
newspapers in the West is distinet and 
apart from the actuating, breathing so- 
ciety as known to itself. The reader of 
the social column would have to be some- 
thing more than a mind-reader to gather 
from that source alone just who is who 
and what is what in Denver. So far as 
the papers are concerned every one is in 
society, practically every one who happens 
to be in the advertising column or have 
insight into the methods of the press 
agents. 

The newspapers walk in and out of 
houses in an intimate way. The result 
is that the society column is democratic 
to an extreme, that “ Mrs. Somebody ” 
and “Mrs. Nobody” entertain side by 
side; both are charming hostesses, ete., 
ete., much to the disgust of * Mrs. Some- 
body ” and to the delight of “ Mrs. No- 
body.” 

This is unlike the New York and Lon- 
don papers, for example, that accept facts 
and people as they are and not as they 
would like to have them. 

This is probably the greatest difference 
between society East and West 























rape-Nuts 
Held in the Hand— 


Reveals, on the outside of the granules, shining 
crystalline particles of a peculiar sugar—not put there, 
but developed by the diastase of barley and ee 


This world-famed food is made of whole wheat 
and barley. ‘The barley contains the starch-digestin 
rinciple—diastase—which is similar to one of the 
igestive juices of the body; the one which changes 
starch into sugar. 


This sugar requires no further digestion—is quickly 
taken up by the blood and constitutes real food. 


Grape-Nuts food is, therefore, well on the way to 
complete digestion as it comes fully cooked from the 


package. 


Its rich, nutty flavour (enhanced by good cream) 
arouses a normal appetite. This promotes normal 


nutrition. 


The body and brain building elements of Grape- 
Nuts, together with its easy and prompt absorption, 
have made it a popular “ food for all classes” —from 
infancy to old age. 


“‘There’s a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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MY FRIENDS 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE 
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“Thr nihet euch wieder, schwankenden 
Gestalten.” 


§OELHE prefaces with this 
line one of the great 
8 works of his later life. He 
% is no longer the beautiful 
youth who snatches his 
H mother’s scarlet cloak 
mo that he may enjoy a fly- 
ing skate upon the frozen river, thereby 
affording the people of Frankfort on the 
Main a spectacle which they will long re- 
member. The fire slackens in his veins, 
and his once imperative temperament al 
lows him the exercise of the intellectual 
patience necessary for the development of 
plot and character. At such a moment he 
recalls the long series of years already 
past, and with them the friends and com- 
panions of that happy time 

Even so I myself, on completing the 
ninetieth year of my mortal life, pause 
in the performance of my promised task 
to consult the shadowy company which 
gathers in the courts of memory. Where, 
oh, where are they who started with me 
in this spasmodic race of life? The good- 
ly company has mostly departed. I have 
outstayed them, nearly all. Let me for- 
sake the present long enough to recall some 
and something of them. My memory is 
richly stored with beloved personages. A 
lovely mother taken from me in my early 
childhood, sisters dear and beautiful, a 
father of generous and noble type who 
shed around him the tonic of a wholesome 
authority. 

But my business to-day 1s to speak of 
companions of a later period, of those, in- 
deed, who stood with me when the home 
circle no longer claimed my sole allegiance, 
when questions of public interest seriously 
appealed to me, and when the compulsion 
of unfolding thought led me to seek those 
with whom I could claim a fellowship in- 
dependent of the natural ties of blood re- 
lationship. 

I have given, in reminiscences already 
published, some account of the cireum- 
stances which led me, somewhat against 
my will, in the year 1866, to attend a suf- 
frage meeting in Boston, which resulted 
in my conversion to the cause. 

Among the distinguished speakers whom 
I met on the platform were Wendell 
Phillips. the elder Garrison, and Lucy 
Stone, of whose eloquence I had already 
heard much. 

She was the daughter of a New England 
farmer, accustomed to plain living, to 
which she brought, at an early age, the 
accompaniment of high thinking. Her 
mother had milked nine cows a few hours 
before the birth of this infant daughter. 
On hearing that her new-born was a girl, 
she expressed regret, “ because the lot of 
woman is so hard.” And, indeed, of this 
the neweomer had early experience in 
being sent barefoot to drive those same 
cows to pasture in weather so cold that 
in order to keep feeling in the little feet 
she was forced now and then to rub one of 
them against the other leg. ‘This severe 
and simple nurture built up her young life 
in health and beauty, and nature added 
thereto the gifts of a silvery voice, a win- 
ning smile, and a mind of clear and care- 
ful judgment. She early iearned enough 
of the disabilities imposed upon her sex to 
seek to Jearn upon what they were founa- 
ed. When told by her mother that they 
were enjoined by the sacred authority of 
the Bible, she determined in her own mind 
that she would achieve a college education 
in order that a knowledge of the Greek 
and Hebrew tongues might enlighten her 
upon this point. 

Farmer Stone was well able to send a 
son to college. But a daughter? “ No, in- 
deed! Is the girl mad, to think of it?” 
But the girl’s sympathy for her own sex 
became so fully awakened that she could 
not rest content with her father’s sentence 

It happened that, not long before the 
time now spoken of, a college (Oberlin) 
in Ohio had opened its doors to two class: 
es of people until then excluded from 
academic training, viz., to colored men 
and white women. Lucy Stone had sed- 
ulously improved the opportunities af- 





forded her by the school of a country town 
in New England. She was now herself 
a teacher poorly paid and “ boarded 
round.” She added to her pittance by such 
extra work as she could command, prin- 
cipally by gathering and selling berries in 
the season. By industry and economy she 
managed in time to secure the price of a 
deck passage to Ohio. Arriving at Oberlin, 
she easily arranged to defray, by personal 
service, a good part of the cost of her 
board and tuition. Her diet was of the 
simplest, and her days were arduous, 
“ vet,” she once said, “ | managed to keep 
rosy cheeks all the while.” Her study of 
the Greek Testament soon sufficed to eon- 
vince her that the political and social dis- 
abilities suffered by women had no sane- 
tion in authorities then deemed divine 
‘St. Paul’s word, laleo,”’ she argued, “ sig- 
nifies to chatter, not to speak seriously.” 
From her college course she eame forth, 
adorned with her baccalaureate degree, 
and an advocate of temperance, of negro 
emancipation, and, above all, of woman’s 
rights. From the first days of our ae- 
quaintance [ found myself impressed with 
Miss Stone’s singleness of purpose and 
sincerity of conviction. The years that 
followed revealed to me her power of per- 
sistence and grasp of intellect. She could 
speak the word for the hour, indeed, for 
the moment. Her college education stood 
her nobly in stead, for, in all her enthu- 
siasm there was measure, and a sense of 
the great rules of rhetoric. sefore the 
State Legislature or its special committees, 
before a village gathering, before a college 
or literary club, she was equally at home, 
equally admirable. IL never heird her say 
anything that L could have wished un- 
said. She was eloquent indeed, but with- 
out artifice or thought of display, her ef- 
fort all for her cause, and in no degree for 
herself. 

jut it was not on the field of suffrage 
only that 1 found new companions in the 
newly inspired days that followed the 
Civil War. 

I received notice, one day, of a confer- 
ence of ladies, called 
sider the formation of a woman’s club 
in Boston. To this meeting | betook my- 
self. The programme proposed was modest 
enough. A convenient place of meeting 
was desired, where a reasonable number of 


together to con- 


women might assemble from time to time 
for counsel, conference, and companion- 
ship, a place of sojourn also, where rest 
could be taken, and parcels sent, in view 
of the much “ hithering and thithering ” 
incident to the lives of the women of Bos- 
ton and suburban towns 

Of the proposed club, L became a mem- 
ber from the outset 
pleasant set of rooms in old Tremont 
Place. Its members were not generally 
much known to one another at starting, 
but in time the club became a centre of 
useful and important social culture. Move- 
ments of great public utility had their be- 
ginnings in some of its sittings, and dear 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale once said that 
it was “the best nursery the eity afforded 
in which to start a new and needed re- 
form.” Indeed, it soon made itself recog- 
nized as such. And while in its early 
days it was occasionally made the subject 
of unfavorable question and remark, the 
dignity of its character and the excellence 
of its work soon gave it a position above 
all mean and frivolous aspersion. It be- 
came a model for many clubs which start- 
ed later in one town or another, somewhat 
as star after star unveils itself on a clear 
evening, filling the heavens with warm, 
soft radiance 

It was to have been expected that the 
new interest which the Civil War awaken- 
ed in the minds of women should reveal] it 
self in manifold ways. The women of 
every State in the Union had learned, al- 
most, it seemed, by accident, how peace 
ably and profitably they could work to- 
gether. They had been called to step be- 
yond the narrow limits of personal and 
domestic life. The strong sympathy of 
their labors of love for their soldier boys 
had so united them in feeling and in action 
that they felt themselves unable to re- 
turn to the old isolation and estrangement 


Its quarters were a 


Henceforward, the women knew that they 
had need of on» another. ‘lhe impulse of 
association diffused itself so widely that a 
system of rules and ordinances became 
necessary for the furtherance of its most 
important ends, and the wisdom embodied 
in the corporate assemblies of men was 
made available for those of women. 

The valorous soul of Jenny June even 
imagined a parliament of women, which 
was so called and so held in New York 
City in the year 1856. To this succeeded in 
time a more detailed effort which, for a 
quarter of a century, annually brought to- 
gether a goodly number of women from all 
parts of the Union, and as the Association 
for the Advancement of Women created in 
some of our leading cities a sympathetie 
public 

The conference which resulted in the 
formation of this association was held in 
New York City in the autumn of the year 
1868. It had been fully announced 
by cireulars, aided by private correspond- 
ence, weighted with names of general ae- 
ceptance, such as those of Mrs. Stanton, 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Wilbur, president of 
the New York Sorosis; Alice Fletcher, 
its able secretary, and others of equal 
standing Its first president was Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, then at the height of 
a brilliant reputation, a forceful, g 
ful, and most popular speaker, and a 
woman of much power and charm. This 
first meeting gave promise of much good 
and solid work, a promise amply tulfilied 
in the vears that followed. 

This Association for the Advancement of 
Women held its congress of women for 
twenty-five successive years. Its earlier 


prace- 


meetings showed the need of a machinery 
of concert and co-operation which grad- 
ually came into being and efficiency, and 
when the organization gave place to one 
involving an even wider activity the 
rules and precedents established by the 
older institution availed, with little al- 
teration, for its guidance and government. 

Of the earlier association, familiarly 
spoken of as A. A. W., I would awaken 
some echoes, if for no other reason, for 
this, that it did much to prepare the way 
for the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, whose biennial proclamation calls 
together a peaceable army of care-takers 
of the public welfare, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and from the arctic to the 
quasi-tropical zone 

A leading personage, both in the new 
club named The New England Women’s 
Club, and in A. A. W., was Miss Abby 
W. May, the youngest daughter of 
a family of distinguished character and 
merit. Her father, Deacon Samuel May, 
was conspicuous as a friend and sup- 
porter of Theodore Parker. Her mother’s 
face was well known at the yearly Anti- 
Slavery Fair, where she presided over a 
table furnished with articles of extra at- 
traction, sent mostly from an anti-slavery 
society in Bristol, England. 

On the platform of the women’s con- 
gress, Miss May was an observable figure. 
Her costume, a simple skirt and sacque, 
never departing in color from sober tints 
of drab and brown, a hat that really 
protected the eyes, and stout shoes of a 
supposed hygienic shape; all this does not 
present an especially figure. 
Wait till you hear her speak. Her mind 
is concentrated upon the business in hand. 
Whatever the question may be, her good 
sense will help its elucidation. No 
thought has she of excelling other speak- 
ers, albeit she is apt to do it, no 
rhetoric to display, no originality to vin- 
dicate. With friendly readiness, she gives 
us the best thought of one who believes in 
truth, and is intent on helping her hear- 
ers to find it. Look well at her, now that 
she is on her feet. Admire the small, 
classic head, whose profile 
sameo, the easy flow and gradation of 
movement, the agreeable tone of voice, 
inviting, not commanding attention. Lis- 
ten to her; observe the fine 
humor which gives point and piquancy 
to what she has to say, the feminine 
sweetness which shows her to be of 
kin with all women of true woman- 
hood. And this woman was of our com- 


attractive 


suggests a 


sense of 
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pany, and served us at our need. Can 
you imagine that her visits left no trace 
behind, no contagion of good sense and 
good taste? 

I have always been very thankful for 
my conversion to the cause of woman 
suffrage. It has completed for me the 
circle of humanitarian interests. Now 


that { think of it, what an illusion of 
human vanity is that which for a time at 
least persuades us that in giving our 


adhesion to a good cause we are confer- 


ring a favor! What eredit or profit com- 
pares with that ot taking service with 


the eternal verities? We should fee! pro- 
found gratitude for being allowed to serve 
them. It is even happier to wait upon 
a worthy illusion than not to wait at 
all; but to come to the realization of 
profound truth, profitable to humanity, 
in the reform which you seek to serve, 
this should oceasion for profound 
gratitude. 

Among the eminent women of that 
eminent time, I especially recall one 
whose fortunate catholicity of endowment 
afforded her a far-reaching power of 


give 


sympathy, together with an unusual di- 
rectness of thought and clearness of 


judgment. In those earlier assemblies of 
thoughtful people which preceded the 
formation of the Free Religious Associa- 


Ednah Cheney was well known and 
beloved. She had been a pupil of 
Fuller, and retained through 
most grateful and affectionate 
instruction and in- 
constant attendant 


tion, 
much 
Margaret 
life the 
remembrance of her 
She 


fluence. Was a 


upon Theodore Parker’s preaching, and 
at the Boston Radical Club and Concord 


School otf Philosophy hers became a 
marked and valued personality. 

I remember her most as a woman with 
an atmosphere. Her serenity of tempera- 
ment diffuse brightness wher- 
ever she appeared. And yet she had sup- 

As the wife of the 
Cheney, she enjoyed 
married life, suf- 


seemed to 


ported great sorrows. 
eminent artist, Seth 
a few years ot happy 
fering severely in his which fell 
upon her when both were in the prime 
of life. A daughter of peerless charm 
and merit up at her side, but 
swept away by a fatal illness in the bloom 
of her beauty most 
mournful seemed but to add 
to her grace, a deep- 
er charm. Her 
midst was like 
star 
extinguished, 
never lost 

Maria Mitchell held a high position in 
the executive council of the association, 
and I, as chairman of the committee on 
topics and papers, had the honor and 
pleasure of working with her 

Our third congress found Miss Mitchell 
in the president’s chair, Mrs Livermore 


loss, 


grew was 


youth and These 
experiences 
character a tenderer 
final departure from our 
the setting of some lumin 
never to be 


but 


brightness, 
transferred, 


ous whose 


is indeed 


having found it impossible to combine 
the work of that office with the constant 
demands for her services in the lecture 


The congress which | have now in 
in the autumn of the cen- 
the interest of the 
itself to the at- 
still a novelty, a 


field. 
min«d 
tennial 
great 
traction of 
congress of women. 

I remember Maria Mitchell’s presidency 
Philadelphia meeting as alto- 
The wish had been 
should open our first 
session in that city with prayer, a cus- 
tom almost universal at that time. The 
president stepped to the front and sug- 
gested that the prayer offered should 
be the silent one usual among the Friends. 
She wore a black dress of rich material 
but of simple fashion, and her fine head 
nature with a beautiful 


was held 
when 
added 


year, 
exposit ion 


what was 


over the 
gether impressive. 
expressed that we 


was adorned by 

crown of silver curls. Maria Mitchell was 
an excellent presiding officer, and also a 
person of much merit. Her attainments 


in the field of astronomy had entitled her 
to the notice of scientists of distinction, 
abroad. In England, she 
ot Sir John Herschel. 


at home and 
had been the guest 
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In Lerlin, she had visited Alexander von 
Humboldt in his study. In Italy, she had 
conversed with Mrs. Somerville. The 
work of her observatory at Vassar College 
was yecognized and esteemed by other 
scientific institutions. She was for many 
years the beloved professor of astronomy 
at Vassar, the very earliest college de- 
voted to the education of women. She 
was also the recipient of a gold medal of- 
fered by the King of Denmark for the first 
discoverer of a new comet. 


A, task of some difficulty was assigned 
me at this congress. The constant refer- 
ence by male opponents of woman svf- 
frage to the sacred duties of maternity had 
suggested to some of us that it might at 
some time be appropriate to present a 
woman’s view of the obligation of pater- 


nity. This duty now devolved upon me. 
The paper was accordingly written and 
presented, not without anxiety. It was 


heard with attention, and called forth no 
unfriendly comment. Indeed, | think I 
may say that it was received with ae- 
ceptance. It has sometimes both amused 
aud angered me to hear a college youth, a 
reshman, presumably, admonish his grand- 
nother, or a woman of age thereto corres- 
ponding, concerning the sacredness and im- 
ortance of the function of motherhood. 

I will try to recall here some features 
of the journeys of A. A. W. to the place 
in which the congress was to be held. 

On the oecasion just now present to 
my recollection, 1 rose very early in the 
chill of the November morning. My first 
act was to review the packing accom- 
plished on the previous evening, assuring 
myself that my gloves, and MSS. 


vylaaaea 
glasses, 


were already in my valise. The car- 
riage was in waiting at the door; I asked 
the choreman if the steps were slip- 
pery. He should have known, for he had 
just aspersed them with water, which 


froze without loss of time He offered to 
assist me, the result being that we rolled 
down the steps together, I landing on my 
head. With little delay, 1 leaped into the 
waiting vehicle, and was driven to the sta- 
tion, where | was sdon joined by a cheer- 
ful party of friends. Among them | was 
glad to see Mrs. Ednah Cheney, with one 
or two of her especial intimates. 

Our friends at once observed that 1 had 
met with an accident. One of them was 
despatched to the nearest pharmacy for 
a bottle of hamamelis, with which I bathed 


my facial bruises, not sparing time to 
consult the mirror. When, some hours 


later, | accidentally caught a glimpse of 
myself, L was shocked at the spectacle 
which my bonnet presented. I exclaimed, 
‘Dear friends, why did you not tell me 
that my bonnet was awry?” The answer 


was that their thoughts, like my own, were 
intent upon other matters. 

As we passed along the road at giant 
speed, an occasional stop added to our 
number. With each addition our spirits 
rose. We were glad and grateful to be 
alive, not only as individuals, but as 


members of a body which had a corporate 
existence, and which proved to have a life- 
giving power. Wherever we have raised 
our flag and held our congress in its name 
new associations of women are springing 
up, and the feminine mind is beginning to 


oceupy itself in earnest with social and 
ethical questions, no longer in amateur 
fashion, but as those whose opinions 


should count for something 

jut let us return to our Pullman ear. 
As it flew along, one of our number in- 
formed us that she had brought with her 
a tea-basket, at that time a recent inven- 
tion. A harmless bribe induced our por- 
ter to supply us with boiling water, and 
a social cup of tea created tor us a half- 
hour of home comfort. 

Arriving late in the day at our place of 
destination, we were each of us seized upon 
by the committee appointed to receive 
us, and conveyed to our temporary quar- 
ters, usually the best the city afforded. 
Where the hour of our arrival allowed it, 





we were apt to tind an assemblage of 
social eminences called together in our 
honor. In such a case, the arrival or de- 
lay of. our trunks became a question of 
some importance, as none of us would 
wish to confront the social élite of a 
strange city in the négligé of perhaps a 
three days’ journey in the Pullman. Yet 
such mischaneces were not infrequent in 
our experience. 

Our congress usually held its last pub- 
lie meeting on Friday evening. The fore- 
noon of Saturday was filled by a hurried 
and crowded business meeting of officers, 


intent upon gathering the loose ends of 
unfinished husiness into a_ true - lover’s 


knot fdr the work for the new year. Here 
were decided the time and piace for the 
mid-year conference of the executive 
board. Informal reports were given of 
progress achieved and of hospitality re- 


ceived. And in the early afternoon came 
affectionate Jeave-takings and promises 


of diligent work and correspondence. 
Alas! there comes one such parting, not 
known to be the last, but proving to have 
no successor, 
The opening of academic education to 
women naturally led individuals of the 
sex to the pursuit and practice of the so- 


styled “learned” professions. Of these 
new activities, the study of medicine had 
the earliest vogue and success. While 


greatly appreciating this field of labor, | 
became still more deeply interested in the 
religious ministrations of women, in 
which I was occasionally privileged to 
take part. This brings me to the men- 
tion of another beloved member of our 
congress. This was the Rev. Antoinette 
jrown Blackwell, like Lucey Stone a 
graduate of Oberlin College. She was the 
first woman ordained to the ministry in 
this country. I first heard of her at 
Theodore Parker’s meeting, when he an- 
nounced to his congregation that his pul- 
pit, on the Sunday following, would be 
occupied by the Rev. Antoinette Brown, 
Parker was fully in sympathy with the 
new movement, but an involuntary smile 
appeared on his Soeratie countenance at 
the thought of a young girl standing in 
his pulpit and attempting, perhaps, to 
wield, as he did, the hammer of the thun- 
derer. It might have surprised him to 
learn that I, his loving and admiring 
eatechumen, was also destined to the honor 
of standing in the place made so dear and 
sacred by his great service. 


[ did not hear Miss Brown’s sermon, 
nor do I reeall ever having heard one 
from her, but her presence among the 


women who worked tor women was always 
welcome and helpful. 


Her first pastorate was not of long 
duration. Later on she became asso- 
ciated with Rev. William Henry Chan- 


ning in ministrations of merey among the 
suffering of New York City. At 
Oberlin she had seen much of Lucy Stone, 


classes 


whose sister-in-law she became by mar- 
riage with an elder brother of Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Mrs. Blackwell’s long life has been di- 


household duties and re- 
study, to which last 

a volume entitled A 
Physical Basis for Immortality. In the 
course of long years she contributed 
papers of value to our annual congresses, 
notably one on the comparative longevity 
of the sexes, in which the balance was 
shown, despite the risks of childbirth and 
the dangers involved in insufficient edu- 
cation, to be on our side. A happy wife 
and mother, and now a beloved grand- 
mother, we may indeed say that “ her 
children rise up and call her blessed.” 

Again you move, shadowy forms of 
memory, but this time to depart. You 
have breathed your last whisper, waved 
your last gesture. 

As you vanish, you smile, and this 
strengthens in me the hope that the work 
may still blossom and bear fruit in that 
of the later eenerations. 


vided between 
ligio-philosophical 
she has eontributed 


Ave atque vale! 
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Pictures 


T was the big day at the 
county fair, and the 
whole family was going— 
Father, Mother, Sister, 
and Little Girl. Every- 
thing was immaculate, 
everybody in marching or- 
r, and the last door being locked when 





me the cataclysm. It was one of the big 
ors on either side the square kitchen, 





lich, standing ayar—as it usually did— 
it a tempting space, just wide enough 
» tempt Little Girl’s gray kitten as a 
veans of ingress and egress. ‘The frisky lit- 
le feline had just deeided to vent the 
rampant holiday spirit in its own way by 
ome fine hurdling over the hinge where 
the door was fastened, and just reached 
the opening In one joyous bound from 
without at the very instant that the door 
was briskly closed from within. 

It happened with almost incredible 
quickness. The kitten sacrified. In 
an instant Little Girl was back from the 
gate, clutching frantically tor her pet and 
rending the high heavens with lamenta- 


was 
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a lot of people (to whom a cat is simply 
a cat) at the fixed hour at the railroad 
station, the extinguished light of one kit- 
ten in the universe is hardly a compre- 
hensible reason for disappointing them. 
So, though Father’s brows were twitching 
nervously, he loudly pooh-poohed — the 
episode, and Little Girl was told thag 
Kitty hadn’t been hurt at all by the trans 
lation, and that anyway she should have 
another, and to stop crying now like a 
good child, and think about the wonders 
waiting at the fair 

As if it wasn’t enough to kill her cat, 


but to suggest diversions! As if there 
ever could be such another! 

‘It was such a pretty cat!” 

What cared she tor the old fair? There 


Was only one thing in life that really mat 


tered, and, oh —“it was such a pretty 
eat!” 
And they were not even going to 
her time to nurse woe—time for 
slow, tender tears, last 


mean so little to the dead, but 


now 
give her 


those those sad 
rites that 


do so much to soothe the mourner’s nerves. 


t > 





THEY WERE BECOME A PERIPATETIC SIDE-SHOW 


n: “Oh, my pretty cat! 


.y 


My pretty 
the pretty coat was soft and glossy as 
er, the little body still warm, but there 
iS no response to the child’s caresses. 
d Little Girl understood. She had 
rned some time before, anent the dis- 
ction of sundry inconsequent flies caught 

dling on a sunny window-pane, the hor- 
ble truth that, once killed, even a grown- 

cannot restore life to so much as a 
To have killed flies in such final 
shion, beyond the power of her elders 


resuscitate, had been the grief and 
me of her four blissful years. But that 
's nothing beside this. Her most lov- 


+ playmate and most cherished toy gone 

the instant. She lifted the little form. 

it hung limp, however she held it. Love 

nd joy and life had gone out of it, and 

would never come back. She could only 

hug her sorrow and moan: “ My pretty 
Oh, my pretty cat!” 

It was too bad. Every one felt so, for 
he attitude of the family toward Little 
‘ir?’s pets was something more than 
‘olerant—amounting almost to scandal in 

family where all the grandmothers and 
randaunts believed in keeping animals 
‘trietly “in their place.” The family con- 
doled and consoled, but then, it couldn’t 
be helped. Besides, when one has to meet 


Her heart was swelling so big inside her 
it made her clothes too tight. She tore 
at her Sunday frock to ease the pressure. 
Everything was so tight and terrible 

jut it was nearing train time, and— 
oh, monstrous inhumanity of the grown- 
up species!—Little Girl was separated 
from her beloved dead, gently but firmly, 
stood up and set to rights, and gently but 
firmly dragged off in the direction of the 
erying lustily through 
“It was such a pretty 


railroad station, 
the wilderness that 
eat!” 

They were the last comers at the sta- 
tion, where a gay party of pleasure-seek- 
had already collected. Friends and 
neighbors most of them were, and many 
knew Little Girl, or had heard of her 
through Father’s conversation ehild 
of many and adventures, of 
whom it was the doting parent’s proudest 
boast that she couldn’t be made to ery. So 


ers 


as a 


escapades 


that there were even some waiting with 
particular curiosity to see what manner 
of child was this jolly little Spartan of 
Father’s yarns, and their edification was 
extreme when the family’s approach was 


heralded from afar by her howling. The 
vulgar pressed around them, and the 
situation was acute for the raconteur. 


The mishap of the morning had to be re- 
hearsed. 











The ditference in people is in their ideas 
of the humorous. And there 
who laughed. Little Girl suspended regu- 
glower at them 


were those 


lar operations to and 
stamp with impotent rage. But there 
were also who sympathized, and 
brought forth a fresh flow of tears from 
an apparently exhaustless reservoir, with 
“It was such a 


those 


the earnest assurance that 
pretty eat!” 

The same confidence was imparted teat 
fully to the brakeman as she was handed 
aboard the train, which filled up along the 
way with jolly country tolk in holiday 
humor, but 
fair that 
bereavement. 


no human soul to the 
Little 
Now and again as the sobs 
tear-stammed 


carried 
day unaware of Girl's 
subsided, a pitiful, swollen, 
face and air of settled 
kindly soul to an effort to divert her at 
tention. But the the morning 
had photographed itself upon her 
and she could see only her pretty eat, its 
poor lifeless form. 
met with another outburst of tears and a 


woe touched some 
scene ot 


Vision, 
Every overture was 


variation of tune to the same refrain, 

“It was such a pretty cat! 

At last the train stopped and passengers 
bustled off. All the the tair it 
was a meeting of people, horrid, stupid, 
grown-up people, 
heard of 
what was the matter with the httle girl, 
Not one il- 
luminated, comprehending soul among the 
lot A land, 
among strange ill-visaged people, but her 
heart 
with 
mate. 
was sounding the very 


way to 


People they had never 


before came t 


seen or » Inquire 


offering idiotic suggestions. 
she, in a 


stranger strange 


home on 
her winsome play- 


was at the south porch 
the remains of 
In the gay world, but not of it, she 
abyss of misery 
“Tt was such a pretty cat!” What 
tered it that she was dragging a modest 
family into painful prominence and amus 


mat 


ing the whole county? “It was such a 
pretty cat!” 

So far as the death of an animal can 
be avenged by human suffering the family 
Dishiking nothing so much 


were be 


paid the price. 
as being made conspicuous, they 
come a_ peripatetic side - show, 
where attracting more attention than the 
legitimate exhibits. 

It the slightest faith in the 


the fleshpots of the fair to cheer the little 


every 


power ot 


mourner hac survived the journey, its 
ghost was soon laid. Kach and every sug 
gestion to look at this or that met the 


same reply, 

“It was such a pretty eat!’ 

She deelined to be petted up with pea 
nuts, or to compose herself to the enjoy- 
ment of ice-cream. She even passed a 
stand where lemonade was sold, and failed 
to notice that it was pink. 

“If that doesn’t her 
blood, nothing will,” declared Father, for 
it was the habit of Little Girl to 
things long and noisily until family pa 
tience gave way and she got them. And 


her requisition for pink lemonade had not 


rouse sporting 


want 


been filled at the recent circus. 


Wearily, drearily, they turned their 
backs upon the pleasures of the fair. And 
Dan Patch was booked for the races. They 


had been seen, and admitted them- 
selves conquered, 

On the weary trudge back to the sta- 
tion, a 
with a line of dolls strung across the back. 
Father turned in with a rash promise to 
buy any doll his daughter might select if 
she would but “stop that erying,” which 
was beginning to wear seriously on the 
paternal nerves. 

A youngish man in a tightly buttoned 
black coat, like the men who passed the 
collection plates on Sundays, came from 
an inner room to wait on them. His oily 
hair was parted in the middle, and seem- 
ed to have geometrical relation to a set 
and supercilious smile. Little 
Girl was looking about with some show of 
interest She had never seen so many 
dolls before It must be the home of 
Santa Claus. And then she saw the man. 
Her lips parted from force of habit to tell 
him abont her pretty cat, but they closed 
again without taking him into confidence. 
There was no doubting that the proprietor 


come, 


shop window arrested attention, 


covertly 
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had only contempt for coun- 
try folks who pampered 
their children absurdly. 

The toy-shop man was 
quick to take in the sit- 
uation, and, sneering a 
smile that was meant to 
look elaborately indulgent, 
started at once for the treas- 
ure-laden shelves. Little 
Girl had stopped erying to 
watch him, and the family 
was cheered. But he held 
out the dolls and descanted 
on their points over her 
head to Father—as if Fath- 
er ever meddled in such 
matters. 

‘You want something to 
stand wear. ‘These are war- 
ranted unbreakable. Every 
part can be replaced, yes, 
sir. Real hair. Face will 
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RESISTS WEAR. 























stand washing.” 

He had all kinds of dolls: 
infant dolls, girl and boy 
dolls, and grown-up lady 
dolls; expensive imported 
dolls that he handled with 
respect; and dolls that he 
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damned with faint notice, 






































as “ Very good value, sir, 
for the money.” Little = 
Girl’s sympathies were 
touched for the poor dolls SHE WAS STOOD UP AND SET TO RIGHTS ' 
that weren’t worth: a lot of } 
money; they probably were not to blame. haste to pick up the doll nearest his hand | : 
r ee g ag ns pe ada it. sees - EF new “*esameon Sco in 1835 R. f 7 
iough she had stopped erying, Was 1In- “That's my nice ittle girl.” said | a 
dicating no preference. Seeing where the Mother, as the doll was placed in Little | WALLACE Silver Plate that Resists & ) 
sale rested, the toy-shop man, with easy Girl’s care and keeping, “ Now you are a | wear, because of its exquisite lines, its simplicity 7 
confidence and his best exhibition manner, — good girl.” Mother was so grateful for | and charm, will appeal at once to the woman F 
~ RE OE SO, OS Ee EEN SE, Che panen Us She Senate. | whose table bears the mark of her cultivated 
and then suddenly struck the doll violently And Father chuckled. He had caught a “ ° 
in the stomach, so that it cried out. a look in the eve of Mother’s “ good little | taste. Additional plate is applied to the parts 
girl” that boded ill for the toy-shop man, most exposed to wear—and it bears an unre- 4 
and the toy-shop man had seen it too. I* stricted guarantee, for we will replace every piece 
had been interpreted as contemplated as- bearing the trademark “1835 R. WALLACE” 
oy: ig > ge ne ee that does not give absolute satisfaction. 
’ i¢ had saved the situation very adroitly. 
‘ " “T don’t exactly fancy his stvle myself.” Ask your dealer—a postal will bring you a catalog and a 
pe he mused, and chuckled some more, new edition of our delightful book ‘‘ How to Set the Table. ’” 
Meantime Little Girl was carrying ten- R. WALLACE & SON MFG. CO., Box 18, Wallingford, Conn. 
derly the lone doll reseued from the ter new York Chicago San Francisco London 
rible toy-shop man, and vowing to be gentle 
with it. But how cold, bard, and un- iat i 4 
vielding it felt in her arms! Now her 4 
kitten—her warm, soft, fluffy kitten—how | ~~ ——<“Ci—CSS—S = : * } 
it used to cuddle up! And * It was such : | 
a pretty eat.” I ‘ 
There would never be such another, no, : 7 
never. : 


Little Girl was too big te be rocked, but 
after the day’s hard weeping the hysterical 
little soul was comforted on Mother’s lap. 
*1-i-if I could only see her in Heaven,” 
she sobbed, a forlorn hope of comfort 




























is to polish it weekly. It grows dark so gradually that you may not 
notice it, but your guests, who have learned the secret of keeping 
their silver looking like new, will notice it. 
Wright's Silver Cream gives silverware the brilliant appearance it had 
when new. The labor involved is very light —nothing compared with the 





springing fr xhausted grief. Oh, the : ; , 2 
EAENS Som SERRIRER quent > beauty of its results. To test this claim, let us send you a free sample of 4 


miracle of tact God saves for Mothers! 


“No doubt you will,” she comforted, ; oeee ee 
“God let Noah save animals from the | a ‘ WR G HT 


flood.” 

After all, nothing is so soft as a moth- SIL VE REAM j 
er’s arms—not even a cat—and mothers : : 

know so much. Why hadn’t she thought - Ma ¢ © © @ « TRADE MARK « « « 

of that? She knew it must be so; in : 
fact, she had a Noah’s Ark to prove it. 
And poor God must get awfully tired lis- 
tening to church musie and stupid grown 
people in tight black coats like that dread- 
ful toy shop man. Of course, he wanted 








large enough to enable you to clean a number of pieces of silver. 
Silver Cream is smooth as satin, and while the best remover 
of dirt and tarnish, is non-acid and positively free from 
grit and danger of scratching. Ask your dealer and 
insist on the genuine Wright's Silver Cream. 


Write a postal and mail it today. You will receive in addition 
to the sample our booklet “How to Care for Silverware.” 


J. A. WRIGHT & COMPANY 





her kitten: what a comfort she would be. 














. a Ce ae ee ie eet “Til tell God he’s weleome,” she de- 90 Court Street, Keene, N. H. 
cided, sympathetically. She was comfort- 

Little Girl felt a passion of rage against able in Mother’s arms, and it was com 
this cruel man with a house full of dolls to forting to know one had a friend in 
maul and torture. Looking for the effect Heaven to make things pleasant there. WE SHIP» ze 

: , ‘ . : ovAPPROVAL : 
of his demonstration, the toy-shop man Her last, sleepy sob was but an echo of at Arty gente M Let Me Send You | 

: ‘ : 0 ce. 
suddenly crimsoned, coughed tentatively, a sorrow that had found solace, but \\ and allow 10 Da\ avs FREE T TRIAL. iid guaranteed FJ S 
. Y = IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our ornocharge. 

and turned again to Father, who made “It was such a pretly cat.’ unheard of prices and marvelous offers 


on highest grade 1910 model bicycles. 
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tires from anyone at any price 
a aa he. write for our large Art Catalog 

ee 2nd learn our wonder /ul proposition on first 
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S=SAEN unfortunate invest- 
4H ments dispossessed us otf 


4 our city property and our 
pr.) . . 


Shealth at “one fell 
5 swoop,” then it was that 

the love of the land born 
A fi in our bones, though until 





now latent in this generation, clamored to 
express itself in reinstating activities, and 
it is needless to say that we thanked 
Heaven that the homestead was still ours, 
in an Eastern shore county of Maryland. 

The time had now come when life de- 
manded something more of us than the 
mere summer enjoyment of our ancestral 
acres. It demanded that we wrest our liv 
ing from the corn and wheat fields; but as 
a pin-money project the idea occurred to 
me of raising lavender, for sale in the 
large cities where there is always a con- 
tingent of the cleet who appreciate the 
finer things and are willing to pay a fair 
price for them, 

Accordingly, after we were well settled 
in the old home, | set about carrying out 
my plan. 

In the spring—it may be done from the 
first of March to the middle of May—I 
filled a box, twenty-five inches square and 
ten inches high, with good rich garden 
earth, adding no fertilizer of any kind, 
and placed it in a sunny window of an 
up-stairs room that had no fire in it. 

In this earth I placed my finger and 
ran it from end to end of the box, making 
long shallow drills, into which the seed 
were shaken rather thickly, and then light- 
ly covered by taking a handful of earth 
at a time and evenly sifting it between 
the fingers until the seed were no longer 
visible; after which | sprinkled them and 
left them to germinate. 

When the top moisture had dried off, the 
sprinkling was renewed every tew days, 
never allowing the earth to get dry and 
hard. In three weeks the seed came up, and 
three weeks later—six weeks from sowing 
—the plants, having four leaves, were 
ready for transplanting to the garden, 
where a bed from three to four feet square 
had been: spaded-up and pulverized, ready 
for them. 

I was warned against putting stable fer- 
tilizer in this transplanting bed, as being 
too heating, and none was put in. 

The rows were made eight inches apart, 
and the plants set five inches from one an- 
other in the row. This is enough space to 
allow for the first season, as they grow 
very slowly. The second spring, a neighbor 
sent me eleven cuttings from a large bush 
of true English lavender, and of thése | 
rooted seven successfully. It was then 
that I learned the difference between the 
vera and the spica, as to both bloom 
and length of life. 

When I sent to a_ horticulturist for 
lavender seed, those sent me were Laren- 
dula spica—having longer ste ns and short- 
er life than the Larendula rera, or true 
English lavender, which, if once success- 
fully started, persists for many years if 
properly transplanted every two years, di- 
viding the roots and setting them deep in 
the earth each time. 

After the young growth has put out on 
the true English lavender-bushes — well- 
started ones—you may break off the tender 
shoots, and root them, just as you do 
geranium cuttings, in wet sand, and then 
plant them. These will produce fine bush- 
es, in bearing, by the third year. 

Also, that second spring, | had four long 
rows ploughed and raked, in the garden, 
putting them in the best condition for 
setting out the vear-old seedlings, which 
were then about three inches high. 

Three feet were allowed between the 
plants, and the rows were also three feet 
apart, so that a horse and small cultivator 
could pass both ways. 

In a neighboring garden there were very 
large lavender-bushes that had been grow- 
ing there over ten years, but the last of 
my fine ones, raised from euttings, be- 
came extinct after five summers of bloom- 
ing, do what I could to save them; and 
even the Lavendula spica, which is better 
adapted to our soil, has rarely survived the 
fifth year; so | found that I must sow seed 
every season in order to keep up a supply. 

The seedsman advised sowing the seed 
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in the fall. in cool, moist earth, and trans- 
planting in the spring—a method which, 
after repeated trials, [abandoned alto 
gether, as they did not come up well for 
me when sown in the autumn, though | 
have had them come up satisfactorily and 
make fine, sturdy plants when sown out in 
the open ground in the spring. 

I kept up the box method in addition, 
however, in order to be sure of coaxing 
up plants and saving them from possible 
outside accidents. Both those germinated 
indoors and outdoors must be planted 
deeply: that is, the long, fibrous root 
must have a deep hole dug to receive it 
and earth pressed around the plant, clear 
up to the leaves. 

Some of the beautiful gardens of Eng- 
land have division hedges of lavender, and 
one cannot imagine a more delightful 
place to ramble—for a lavender-bush will 
smell of lavender as long as there is a leat 
or stick of it alive. 

I myself keep even the dry stems from 
Which the blossoms have been scattered, to 
place a handful at a time on the open fire 
in the great old fireplace of our living 
room, Where its curling smoke wafts forth 
a faint aromatic reminder of its summet 
fragrance. 

As lavender was only to be a by-product 
of farming, I aimed to restriet my bushes 
to a number that [| could personally care 
for, assisted only occasionally by a boy 
who ploughed the rows in the spring. My 
aim being to have a hundred bushes, | 
planted out over a hundred and _ fifty 
plants so as to allow for losses; having 
been told—and it is true—that lavender, 
like so many other desirable things. is 
not too easily obtained. 

One who had been the mistress of a 
beautiful old garden for fifty vears advised 
planting it on high, sunny, well-drained 
ground, as it will surely die out quickly 
if moisture settles around the roots. 

The third year, when the lavender came 
into its first blooming, | had a hundred 
and twenty-five bushes, including the seven 
splendid bushes of the English lavender | 
had rooted. 

Every other year, in the spring. about 
the last week of March or soon after. | 
changed the position of the bushes in the 
rows, planting them two feet from the spot 
they were growing in, which still kept 
them in rows. 

The sprigs were allowed to remain on 
the bushes until they had flowered clear 
out to the ends, but not to stay till they 
had drie@ up on the stems—a mistake 
some people make. 

When in full bleom they were eut with 
large shears and laid or spread on open 
newspapers, to save all the shed blooms. It 
was then dried on old sheets. 

The sprigs were cut near the bottom of 
the bushes, making them about) twenty- 
five inches long. and all the bloom ends 
placed in one direction so as to save 
trouble when arranging the bunches. Some- 
times, when the bulk was quite large. it 
was laid on a sheet in the sun—out-of 
doors—with papers spread over the blos- 
som ends to prevent drying hem too much 
before the stems cured. A couple of hours 
in the summer sun is ample time. 

When entirely dry I made up my buneh- 
es for shipment. The bunches were five or 
six inches round—a fairly good handful 
held together by winding a yard of very 
narrow lavender ribbon around them and 
tying the ends in a bow. To this ribbon, 
before rolling the bunch of lavender in 
half a sheet of white tissue-paper, I at- 
tached a little tag on which | 
“ Light a sprig of lavender at the blossom 
end, invert. extinguish, and allow” to 
smoulder. Will fill the sick-room—or any 
other—with the elusive sweetness of an old 
garden. An English use of it.” 

As every one knew th» ordinary use of 
lavender—putting it with the bed linen 
I wished to disseminate this bit of wsthet- 
icism imparted by an English friend. 

The ends of the tissue-paper wrappings 
were folded down and pinned to keep in 
the fragrance and the loose blossoms; for 
the shed blooms make delightful sachets 
when sewed up in little squares of organdie 
and bring dreams of “ Araby the Blest,” if 
slipped under one’s pillow. 
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Pickles 


Everybody knows Heinz Pickles and 
their unrivalled goodness. But perhaps you 
do not know how many kinds of delicious 
pickles are made by Heinz nor the reasons 
for their superior quality. 

Making a better pickle is no slight mat- 
ter. It means the selection and growth of 
special varieties of vegetables that are 
thinner-skinned, richer in flavor, more 
tender and uniform in size. 

It involves the procuring of finer, more 
pungent spices, the making of mellow, 
aromatic vinegars, the assembling of many 
elements that must be better than any 
produced before. 

Heinz Sweet Pickles—Gherkins and Mixed 


Pickles—are preserved in a rich, spicy liquor made from granu- 
lated cane sugar, fine old malt vinegar and pure spices. “They are 
thoroughly sweet, but delightfully piquant—not insipid like ordinary 
sweet pickles. 

Heinz Sour Pickles—Gherkins and Mixed 
Pickles—are preserved with our own pure vinegar, which is 
aged until mellow and perfect in flavor, and seasoned with finest 
spices of Heinz own importation. 

Heinz Chow Chow is a delicious combination of 
selected, pickled vegetables with a spicy mustard dressing. Not 
hot with pepper—it has the genuine mustard flavor. 

Heinz Dill Pickles, unlike ordinary salt or sour pickles, 
are naturally fermented in fine salt, without vinegar, and with only 
the Dill Flower and pure spices added for flavoring. 


Heinz Euchred Pickle 


The newest of the 57 varieties and the finest pro- 
duct of 40 years’ experience in making better pickles. 
A combination of crisp, ten- 
der, H einz-grown vegetables, 
preserved in a sweet liquor 
of especial richness. Delight- 
fully seasoned and exquisite 
in flavor. Entirely new and 
different—quite out of the 
ordinary. A most charming 
relish for luncheons, teas, etc. 

Other Heinz Pickles are: 
Sour Onions, Sweet Onions, 
India Relish, Stuffed Man- 
goes, East Indian Chutney. 
They areabsolutely pure. The 


SL 
Varieties 


do not contain Benzoate of 
Soda, other drugs or artifi- 
cial preservatives. 
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ARIETI 
PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 


Heinz Pickles are sold in glass 
bottles and also from bulk packages 
by the pint, quart or dozen—but 
when buying pickles in bulk, 
be sure they are the Heinz Brand. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 


Member American Association for the Promotion 
of Purity in Food Products, 


Pittsburgh 





New York Chicago London 
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$2,500 BUNGALOW 


BY MARY H. NORTHEND 











NDER the lee of the rocks 
of Misery Island, 


: down to the water’s edge, 
a y ls and commanding superb 
e / views of Salem Harbor 


i and the picturesque Bev- 

i foe yj erly Shore, stands * The 
Anchorage, sf iis summer home of Mr. 
George N. Towle, of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts, built at a cost of $2,500. 

It stands on sloping ground, in close 
proximity to the numerous other bunga- 
lows recently erected on this historie site, 
and is partly surrounded by a_ rustic 
fence, constructed of poles twenty feet in 


} 
' 
ps close 





the room, and across the chimney-breast, 
below the narrow brick mantel, extends a 
driftwood timber on which is inscribed the 
well-known motto, “Start Right and 
Right Away.” This fireplace is worthy 
of a moment’s consideration. It extends 
to the ceiling of the apartment, with the 
chimney piercing the roof, and the pleas- 
ing symmetry of its outlines, as well as 
the unusual shaping of the chimney- 
breast, adds much to its attractiveness and 
affords character and stability to an other- 
wise ungainly and bare space. This fire- 
place is fully equipped with all the old- 
time Colonial fire implements, including 


























A CHARMING BUNGALOW BY THE SEA 


height. It is reached trom the mainland 
which, 
when not in use, is anchored at the pri- 
vate landing which has been built to the 
right of the ledge on which the house 
The approach from the wharf is 
path which leads to a 
sweeps to the 


by means of a little steam-launch, 


stands, 
along a narrow 
stretch of grassland that 
veranda entrance. 

In appearance “‘lLhe Anchorage” re- 

typical Eastern bungalow, 
with deep overhanging root, 
supported by posts, and extended at the 
front and sides to form a covering for the 
broad veranda, ten feet in width, which 
affords views of shore and ocean rarely 
equalled along the Atlantie coast. This 
veranda is one of the most interesting 
features of the entire house. It is fitted 
up as an outdoor living-room, and in fair 
weather the many hammocks and loung- 
ing chairs are filled with guests, for “ The 


sembles the 
built low, 


Anchorage” is proverbial 


andirons forged in anchor form to fit the 
name of the house, and joined together 
with an iron chain. 

From the opposite end of the 
ascends a narrow stairease, leading to a 
baleony outlined by a railing of dark 
wood, which extends the length of one 
side of the room and across a portion of 
either end, and serves as hallway for the 
chambers on the second floor. The room 
is attractively furnished with comfortable 
chairs and couches, and contains a large 
Mission magazine table, which serves as 
receptacle for books and periodicals, and 
occupies a central position before the fire- 


room 


place. Numerous lamps of varied design 
furnish abundant artificial light, and 
are attractive additions to a charming 


whole. 

A curious clock in a quaint wooden cas- 
ing rests on the mantel-shelf, and sev- 
eral fine prints and pictures in dark- 





for its hospitality, and the 





owner's friends love to avail 
themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the beau- 
ties of his seaside home. 

The exterior finish of the 
bungalow is of shingle, left 
unstained, the wood tint 
gradually deepening into 
even greater harmony with 
the surrounding cliffs, and 
the trim is painted a dark 
brown. Dormer windows, 
inserted above the veranda, 
give light and air to the up- 
per chambers, and long nar- 
row windows as well as 
numerous French windows, 
line the house on all sides 
and brighten the apart- 
ments on the lower floor. 

From the veranda the en- 
trance door gives directly upon the liv- 
ing-room, a spacious apartment, forty feet 
long and twenty feet wide. It is finished 
in cypress, stained brown, and the walls 
are plastered and left untinted. The 
floor is of hard pine wood, highly polish- 
ed, and it is partly covered with numerous 
small artistic rugs. A large fireplace oc- 
cupies a prominent space at one end 











THE DINING-ROOM 


toned frames show to advantage on the 
white plastered walls. 

The apartment complete is an excellent 
example of the summer living-room as it 
should be. No heavy, dust-collecting, or 
ornate furniture has been introduced to 
mar the cool simplicity of the wicker 
pieces, and no gaudy picture-frames are 
thrown into vivid relief by the soft tones 





es 


of the wall finish. It is a simple, livable 
room, where no incongruity detracts from 
a well-nigh perfect whole. It connects 
with the front veranda by means of broad 
French windows, and whenever desired 
these two apartments can be thrown into 
one. " 

From one end of the living-room opens 
the dining-room, an interesting apartment 
with a large open fireplace constructed ot 
red brick laid in white mortar. It con- 
nects by means of long French windows 
with the side veranda, and overlooks a 
wide expanse of shore and ocean. It is 
simply equipped with furniture of the 
Mission type, and is altogether a charm- 
ing and unpretentious apartment. 

From the opposite end of the living- 
room, as well as from one side, opens a 
series of bedrooms, six in all, charmingly 
finished in dainty tones, and furnished 
with chamber sets of light wood. Three 
bath-rooms, arranged one between every 
two chambers, are also located on this 
floor, and they are fitted up with the best 
open plumbing. 

The service department is in the rear 
of the house, quite separated from the 
main portion, in order to avoid as much 
as possible the odors of the cooking. 

The term bungalow is broadly applied 
at the present time to dwellings of vary- 
ing types, and while the general charae- 
teristics of each are similar, yet special 
features are more amply developed in 
some than in others. To list bungalows in 
a formal way is a well-nigh impossible 
task; and. indeed, it is rarely that a 
bungalow is designated as illustrating a 
partienlar type. 

Like every other sort of dwelling, the 
bungalow ranges itself in the ranks of 
houses of great, considerable, moderate. 
and small cost. The first named is, nat- 
urally, a rare structure, chiefly found in 
the mountain homes of men of great 
wealth. Like the winter residences of 
this same fortunate class of humanity, 
it stands distinct and in appearance 
might be best deseribed as a mansion 
erected on bungalow lines. Next in or- 
der comes the bungalow of high grade, 
somewhat less elaborate in construction 
and detail than the first named, but still 
lacking the strict requirements of the 
bungalow type. The third named is by 
far the most popular, and in many re- 
spects the most important of all, and it 
is with this class that the average house- 
builder has to do. It is devoid of the 
expensive ornamentations and furnishings 
that are embodied in the * play places” 
of the rich and the high-grade dwellings 
of the wealthy, and in consequence it 
more truly presents the proper character- 
isties of the bungalow as it should be. 

One thing to avoid in this type as in 
the others, however, is the tendency to 
eliminate simplicity and substitute garish 
ornamentation. It is much easier to over- 
ornament a dwelling at first than it is to 
remove the blemishes after the building 
is completed, and for this reason great 
care must be exercised lest overzeal lead 
us to make the error of overdoing a good 
thing. Simplicity inside and outside is 
the predominant feature of the ideal 
bungalow, and a bungalow devoid of this 
characteristic loses its chief value. 

In Eastern countries bungalows are 
frequently elevated on stilts to a height 
of ten or twelve feet, to secure the resi- 
dents from the annoyance of creeping 
things invading their domains; but in 
this country, where reptiles are compara 
tively few and where, in consequence, we 
have no need to take this precaution, the 
tendency seems to be to snuggle the 
bungalow as close to the ground as pos- 
sible. Not infrequently the entrance 
poreh is laid practically flat on the sur- 
face of the earth, its low foundation wall 
of cement or cobblestones but barely ele- 
vating it to prevent dampness. 

Gradually the entrance is coming to 
be recognized as the feature of the ex- 
terior of the bungalow, as it has long 
been looked upon as the main outside 
feature of other types of dwellings, and, 
whatever form it takes, it is pretty apt to 
be earefully planned. Sometimes this 





SUPERIOR FLOOR 
. COVERING 


CREX has long been recognized 
as the most economical of floor 
coverings. From the viewpoint of 
service, appearance, and asa saver of 
housework, it outclasses all others. 

Considering the price, which is less 
than that of ordinary carpet, CREX 
is the cheapest floor covering of the 
age. It is almost indestructible, ap- 
propriate for any room orany season, 
and harmonizes with all decorations. 












n all sizes of exclusive designs 


Rugs ! and beautiful colors. 


Solid colors—plain and 


Carpets striped effects—in all widths. 
Caution: Avoid Imitations—The 
genuine bears the label. 







Sold by all up-to-date Carpet and Depart 
ment Stores. 

Send for Free Booklet I—Beautifully illus 
trated. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 
377 Broadway, New York 



















From Factory to Home 
at Factory Prices 





The secret of years 
of success-thousands 
of customers satisfied 
with our high-grade 
furniture. Write for 
our Catalog No. 51. 
Over 600 illustra- 


tions 


Library, Parlor, Hall, 
Dining Room and 

Bedroom Furniture. 

Send 10 cents to 
partially cover cost 
of mailing. The 
Cream of Furniture 
Designs brought to 
your home if you ad- 
dress 51 Fulton street. 


Grand Rapids Furni- 


ture Mfg. Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

















Write for book of samples 


aud names of dealers in yourcity. Brenlin comes 

all « rs and Brenlin Duplex, one color one 

another the other. See it before yeu buy. 

"t accept any other material—get shades that 

€ Brenlin is made entirely without the 

* filling " used in ordinary shades, wears so much 
better. Write us today for samples. 

5-2056 CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & Co. 
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This Curtain Rod ‘. 
Fits "Any Size ‘Window 25c 


Wigs < complete with Saseees 


aT 
Rasvettls 8 Flexible Curtain Rod 


is delighting housekeepers everywhere. Makes it so easy to pot 
up and take down curtains without long reaching, shoving and 
poking. Fits all sizes of windows—easy to handle. New invention 
—much better ¥ the old-fashioned brass rod. Just as cheap, 
too. Monev bark promptly if not sutisfied Ask your dealer for 
Barrett’s Flexible ¢ arta n Rod, or send 25¢ and sample rod will be 
sent postpaid. Mention width of windows. Write a free catalog. 
Your Dealer can also supply you with Borrett’s Flexible 
Sham Holder—25e—or direct, postage paid 


Charlies R. Barrett Co., Dept. 0,62 State St., Chicago 
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feature is incorporated into a spacious 
veranda covered with an extension of the 
main house roof or sheltered by a pergola 
top overgrown with vines. Again, it as- 
sumes the form of a quaint hooded porch 
fitted with seats whereon one may pause 
to rest and enjoy the outlook, or it may 
be a plain little stoop effect brightened by 
potted plants and hanging baskets filled 
with vines. 


At that time 
mainland by 
ratural cause 


country as early as 1630. 
it was connected with the 
a sand bar, which made a 


way covered at high tide with a few feet 
of water. There is no record that Robert 
Moulton, the first lessee, ever lived on 


the island, but it is probable that he hired 
it for the sake of felling the timber with 
which it was covered. No Was 
built on the site until it was leased by 


house 


























THE VERANDA AND SCREENED DRYING-YARD 


The finish of the exterior of the bunga- 
low depends to a considerable extent upon 
environment. It may be of shingles, clap- 
board,-cement, or stucco, or, if a rustic 
effect is desired, it can be of logs with the 
bark left on. A bungalow to appear at 


its best should be ensconced in a woodsy 


glen or a stretch of valley land over- 
shadowed by trees; but as locations of 


this type are not always available, the 
home-builder has to plan his bungalow 
to suit conditions, and the effect is sure 
to be charming if care 


Captain George Corwin, who secured his 
written tenure of the property in Febru- 
ary, L678. This executed with the 
greatest formality, and the island was in- 
sured to him for the period of one thou- 


Was 


sand years and one day. Here he built 
a fine house and entertained with a lav- 
ish hand, and here, in conjunction with 


Hugh Peters, he laid the foundation of 
the commercial enterprise of Salem. The 
house was eventually demolished by the 
British and the timber was used as fuel. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


built for enjoyment. The veranda, fitted 
up as a nautical apartment, is sufliciently 
broad to be cozy without being cramped, 
and its simple, substantial equipments are 
for use and not for ornament. 


The dormer insertions on the low- 
pitched roof are uniformly placed, thus 
causing no incongruous break in the roof 


lines; and the rough posts that support 
the veranda covering similarly ar- 
ranged, as are the windows and 
In every detail the bungalow shows the 
careful planning of a skilled mind to pro 
duce a harmonious whole, and the result 
is an attractive home. 

The arrangement of the bedrooms is es 
pecially A little study of the floor 
plan will show how much so. Each bed- 
directly with a bath-room 
left-hand end as one 
the two largest 


are 


doors. 


clever. 


connects 
except at the 
the house, where 
eonnect through a bath-room and small 
hall, which may be shut off by a door at 
the foot of the stairease. From this hall- 
this, the largest bath-room, 
delightfully little 


room 
faces 
rooms 


way 
making a 


opens 
comfortable 


suite of rooms by itself. A good-sized 
closet opens out of the front room, and 
each of the four smaller back rooms has 
its convenient hanging-closet. 

The big living-room, 40X20 feet, with 


its fireplace at one end and its staircase 
at the other end leading up to the pretty 
gallery, is a charming place to live in 
and to look from that gallery. 
The high ceiling and the opening through 
to the back porch insure coolness on hot 


down on 


days. Under the gallery, at each end, is 
a door, one leading into the owner's bed 
room, the other into the pretty dining 
room. The dining-room has its cozy fire 


place, backing that in the living-room, for 


use when the sea breezes are too strong 


or when autumn days bring sharpness to 

the air. 
The placement of the bungalow on the 
site of which it forms 
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The moderate-priced ar ct Pression of inevitable 
bungalow which is ness, a happy faet, 
illustrated here is an O ¥ wweU O Seer teerg! which, alas! is not 
excellent example. In neeren nr neat ia always observed. The 
its construction and ae | rugged cliffs, against 
arrangement this in- Bod os which the waves dash 
teresting summer fo) ~~ 7 with fury and break 
home happily depicts > with spraying foam, 
the best features of 1s LIVING -R OOM seem naturally to con- 
the typical Eastern PIAZZA stitute the foundation 
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bungalow. No ornate CHAMBER- if of the house perched 
appendages rob it of aria “oom upon their crest and, 
its charming — sim- gs in addition, appear to 
plicity and no incon- SALCONV afford protection and 
gruous jogs or “ tack- 4 rn insure stability. 
ons” mar the har- Proper placing is hap- 
mony of its outlines. PIAZZA pily coming to be re- 
It presents what it is garded as a most 
meant to embody— essential factor of the 
the simple character- ae _ | successful house and 
istics of a bungalow. is a matter that is 

The site on which PLAN OF THE ROOMS now being given con 
it stands is as_his- siderable attention. 
toric as any in this vicinity of old-time In 1844 the island passed into the Too much care cannot be exereised in 
landmarks, and a review of its gradual possession of one Daniel Neville, a penni- this respect, and, after viewing the many 


transition from a lonely, practically un- 
inhabited island to a place of beauty and 
culture is most interesting. It is a far 
ery from the days when Bently, in his 
description of Salem in 1799, spoke of 


the place as “ Moulton’s Misery,” to the 
present time, when charming summer 


homes dot its surface and 
cial gayeties are held within its precincts, 


numerous so0- 


who came to this ey 
with no resources save his wits. He made 
considerable money by disposing of stones 
found on several islands which he 
in Boston Harbor and which 
paving and ballast in the Boston markets. 
At length he purchased Misery Island, 
and the great hospitality for which he 
here became renowned earned him the 
title of “ Lord of the Isle.” 


less adventurer 


leased 
he sold for 

















*The Anchorage.” as Mr. 
Towle’s home is called, is lit 


erally lashed to the rugged 
cliffs on which it stands, and 
its prominent location affords 
extended glimpses of Salem 
Harbor on the one hand and 
the waters of the Atlantic 


Ocean on the other. In direct 
line of vision extends the pic- 


turesque Beverly Shore, and in 
among the sheltered coves 


snuggles the “Summer White 
House,” where President Taft 
and his family spend the sum- 
mer season. 

About a 


portion of the 








THE COMFORTABLE VERANDA 


vet the surroundings are unchanged, and 
the same rock-bound coast that old Robert 
Moulton loved to gaze upon, and the 
same pounding surf that lashed the cliffs 
at his feet, still retain their power to 
move men’s hearts and cause their minds 
to ponder on the wonders of God’s uni- 
verse. 

Great Misery, as the island is generally 
called, is mentioned in the annals of the 





dwelling and grounds is a 
rustic fence of poles twenty 
feet in height, which encloses 


the drying-yard and, in addi- 
tion, serves as windbreak to lessen the 


ferocity of the high sea winds that sweep 
across the island even on the warmest 
summer days. 

Complete, “The Anchorage” is a com- 
fortable, livable abode. Its exterior and 
interior are finished in strict conformity 
with the essential characteristics of the 
ideal bungalow, and in its finished state it 
conveys the impression ot having been 





misplaced residences that confront one on 
every hand, it is a relief to 
an abode such as “ The Anchorage.” 
striking and correct placement has 
productive of such pleasing results. 

Here the slight elevation on which 
the house stands adds much to the archi- 
tectural effect of the low, 
In such surroundings, 
of trees, a bungalow 


come across 
where 


been 


long roof-line 
lacking all 
needs depth in its 


shade 


veranda and the low overhang of the roof 
It needs, too, careful treatment in color 


effect of the outside 
shingles, 
attain a delicious silvery 


ing to counteract the 
glare. The 
the seaside 


weathered which by 


gray, 


combine most satisfactorily with the in 
evitable brown and green tones of the 
piazza and interior decorations. Striped 
green and white awnings add to the 


shadowy coolness on hot days, and loung 


ing-chairs, swinging hammocks, and grass 
rugs make a real outdoor living-room. 
The surroundings here have been left 


quite as nature made them, with the green 
sand-grass growing quite up to the piazza 


steps. 
The interior of such a bungalow may 
be finished in plain stained wood, oiled 


The walls may 
be made weather-tight by interlining even 
when no plaster is The rough 
plaster makes a charming background for 
decorations, whether painted in a dull 
color to harmonize with the furnishings 
or in the rich cream tone of its first state. 
Nothing can be more suitable for a 
side cottage. 

The kitchen, laundry, refrigerator-room, 
and pantry, with staircase to the 
rooms above, give ample space for the 
working department of the house. 


Georgia pine, or plaster. 


used. 


sea 


maids’ 
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Fou can 


wonders SANITAS will 


any room of your house 





Work 





in every or 





until you see the material 


itself, 






Only when you get 


the actual samples of 
SANITAS can you - 
realize its remarkable 


sanitary and service su- 


periority over wall paper: 

and fabrics, and how faith- Wipe off 
fully the finest effects of the Dirt 
the latter materials are reproduced 
in SANITAS designs, 

Printed in oil colors on strong 
muslin, SANTITAS cannot fade, di 
color, tear or crack with the plaster 
It is dirt and dust proof, instantly ; 
cleaned with a damp cloth A 

Glazed finish SANITAS for bath 
rooms, kitchens and pantries, re 
produces all the plain and unique % 
tile effects ” 


No matter what decorating you have in 
mind, write to our special department of 
Home Decoration. Teli us which rooms 
you desire to decorate, and we will send 
you, free, special samples and suggestive 
sketches of clever new interior treat- 
ments. Write to-day. 


STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 
Dept. 10, 322 Broadway, New York City 
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BISHOP FURNITURE CO, ‘wicsicen’® 


Ship Anywhere “On Approval,” atlowing furniture in 

your home tive days, to be returned at our e\ pense and 

refunded if not perfe petly satisfactory and ally ar 
We Prepay Fre ight to all points east of the ippi 

River and north of Tennessee line, allowing freight that ~ 

toward points beyond. 












$22 7 buy this dainty 
D krench Dres g 
lable, worth $35.00. Made in 








Genuine Mahogany, Quar 
tered Oak, or Bird’ Eye 
Maple. Richly finished and 
trongly constructed. It ha 
four convenient drawers, 
trimmed with wood, glass or 
bra knobs. Beautiful Im 
ported French Bevel Mirror, 
36x 18 inche 3 size of top, 
in x 3 

inc he 

\$ 








mn 
It 
aut cae prings, padded wit! 
curled hair and covered wit 
genuine leather and wi 
ifetime of comfort and sati 
faction. Roc kersofequalaq 
itv sell elsewhere for $50.00, 
Bishop’ 's Book of Correct Furniture Styles 
illustrates and describes in detail over 1000 designs of 
dependable furniture—has color plates of artistically 





* Jefferson Rocker” 


furnished rooms in “ Period” and Modern style It 
tells how you save one-third in buying direct. While 
this Book costs $1.50 to publish, we mail it to those 
interested in fine furniture on receipt of 25c. in stamps, 


which may be deducted from your first purchase. 


BISHOP ——— COMPANY 

















87-99 Tonia Street ds, Mich 
Any Gr | 1 * 

OUR own individual rug, dif 
ferent from all other rug ind 
tigh-cl wool tabric adapted 

o your own decoration If the 
ugs in stock colors do not it 
your req irements, ve Vill manKe 
one that elf 
tone, or co 
twelve 
Seamie 
heavy, a1 
shoy ' 
price tt 
& Co., New 





THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP 
os we" = Auburn, N. Y. 
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AMY ROBSART 


BY MARION HARLAND 














I rehearsed the story of 
the Countess of Leicester 


last week in the very 
| W pleasance which Scott 
} makes the seene of her 
stormy interview with 
Klizabeth. 

The juniors of the party had gone to 


infinite pains to identify this same pleas- 











ance, tracing step by step the course of 
Leicester’s promenade with his sovereign 
on that eventful day. 

‘Flights of from 
the book that had been the most important 
two days “* con- 
to terrace, and 


steps,’ - quoted one 
part of his luggage for 
ducted them from terrace 
parterre to parterre.’ The queen 
stood about here when she dis- 


from 
must have 


missed her earl and turned into “the 
grotto where Amy was concealed.” 

Not a vestige of grotto or fountain re- 
mains to justify the lad’s topographical 
nevertheless, so sure 


Kenilworth 


acumen. We 
that this retired corner of the 


were, 


done by, did not conceive their duty to 
the queen’s person required them, though 
they lost not sight of her, to approach so 
near as to share, or perhaps disturb, the 
conversation between the queen and the 
eari.’ 

‘And ” — fluttering the pages —“ we 
read that while the interview with Amy 
was going on, ‘ Leicester was the centre 
of a splendid group assembled together 


under an arcade or portico which closed 
the alley.” That must have been over 
there” —nodding his head backward — 


‘where ’Arriets and ’Arrys are disport- 
ing themselves at the present moment.” 
Then it was that our historian-in-chief 
shattered the crystal globe into which the 
dreamer was gazing. 
‘You know, of course—I hate to say 
it as much as you hate to hear it!—but 


all the edueated world knows now, what 
Seott could not have been ignorant of 


when he wrote 
Robsart had been in her 


Kenilworth —that Amy 
grave under the 


‘We'll be philosophical and regard the 


book as a romance, pure and simple, 


eliminating the historical element. Now, 
for looRing up the facts in re Amy Rob- 


sart. ‘She was a real personage; she 
married Robert Dudley; she lived at 
Cumnor Hall; she died — probably she 
was murdered—ten years after her mar- 
riage.” 

Cumnor is a typical English village, at 
the top of a gradual ascent from which 
one has a fine view of old Oxford. The 





principal of the three or four streets 
rambles leisurely past thatched cottages 
of gray stone, divided from the thorough- 


fare by narrow (“front yards,” 
as we would call them) filled with old- 
fashioned flowers. We drove straight to 
the church. Led thither less by the in- 
terest we felt in what is still an admir- 
ably preserved building after nearly five 
hundred hard than be 
cause we had that Place 


gardens 


years of 
read 


usage, 
Cumnor 


was close by. 

















grounds was part of the famous 
ance, that we seated ourselves upon seat 
blocks of fallen 
bent the powers of our 
imagination to the enchanting task of 
reproducing period and actors of that all- 


pleas- 


stones and, as is 
united 


tered 
our wont, 


so-long-ago. 

faultless, even for an 
Fleecy 
that had bor- 
the depth and 
Swallows 


The day was 
Knglish midsummer. 
ed languidly over the blue 
for the afternoon 
southern Europe. 


clouds sail- 


rowed 
clarity of 


were hiding and chirping in the crevices 
of the gray ruins of tower and wall. 
The bland air was the sweeter for the 


grass in a neighboring 
turf that was the 
eastle in Leicester’s and 
Amy’s) and remote 
from our nook and so completely hidden 
walls that the babble of 
voices was a confused murmur—a party 
of pienickers were making merry in true 
British bovine fashion. 

‘We will make believe that it is the 
murmur of the lords and ladies of the 
court,” the poet of the quintette’ decreed, 
drawing the well-thumbed volume from 


smell of mown 
field. Ona 
courtyard of the 


slope of 
Klizabeth’s day—so 


by intervening 


his pocket. 

The ladies in attendance.’” he read, 
with due emphasis, “‘ gifted with pru- 
dence, or endowed, perhaps, with the 
amiable desire of acting as they would be 





CUMNOR CHURCH AND PLACE 


pavement of St. Mary’s Church, Oxford, 
for fifteen years, when Elizabeth made 
the celebrated visit to Kenilworth?” 

‘If she was indeed ever here at all!” 
retorted the reader, sarcastically. 

‘I believe that part of the 
history—not sheer romance,’ 
the mentor. “ Don’t be cross, old man! 
I’d believe it all if I could. I found it 
hard to forgive the professor of English 
literature who told us the truth in my 
sophomore year. Even now, I am tempt- 
ed—particularly while we are at Kenil- 
worth—to believe Walter Scott with all 
my might, and let history go hang!” 

As an honest chronicler, I own that 
one of our objects in driving the three 
and a half miles separating classic Oxford 
from the village of Cumnor was to com- 
pare records of poor Amy’s life and death 
with those of Leicester’s court career, and 
thus perchance to brace up our faith in 
Kenilworth. I make short work of the 
harrowing revelation that was like sharp 
arrows of the mighty to our poet’s soul. 
Amy Robsart died in 1560. Elizabeth 
visited Kenilworth in 1575. 

Our disillusioned dreamer uttered but 
one moan in our hearing, “ And Sir Wal- 
ter must have known it all the time!” 

To do justice to his senior, I add that 
he evinced not a sign of ungenerous 
triumph. 


story is 
answered 


with ‘Tres- 


* spacious 


After traversing in tancy 
silian and Lambourne the 
orchard and neglected gardens shutting 
out the Hall from curious eyes,” we should 
have been amazed at learning that the 
home of the neglected wife actually stood 
within the boundary wall of the chureh- 
vard, had we not, by tacit consent, 
to refer to the novel for confirmation of 
fact or conjecture. 

We were so fortunate as to secure in 
Oxford a copy of a sketch, bearing date 
of 1774, showing the Hall as it then ap- 
peared, and its proximity to the church 
of St. Michael. We have been told that 
the Hall pulled down a_ hundred 
years ago. 

“The lame excuse put forward in de- 
fence of the act of vandalism was that, 
owing to the peculiar terms of the lease, 
whilst the Place stood, no timber on the 
estate could be cut down. Lead taken 
from the roof was sold and melted.” 

The rear wall of the churchyard was 
once a part of Cumnor Place. Within 
this are irregular mounds of turf-grown 
earth, filling up the cellars and masking 
the foundations of the home to which 
Robert Dudley, then in the prime of 
early manhood, brought his wife in 1559. 

We are callous to shocks, by now, but 
a thrill of mild surprise ran through 
our veins upon reading the reeord of 


ceased 


was 

















When You Buy a Piano 


you want to know you are 
getting the best for your money. 


When you buya 

“CORNISH” you 

piano 

value — nothing 

added for the 
rotection of 
ealers. 


Sent To You For A Year's Free Trial 
Must prove their 
superior value 
over all others by 
home testsor we 
pay the freight 
both ways. We 
will place a piano 
in your home, 
freight paid 
if you wish 
rock-bottom 








Cornish Pianos for 
real merit, are un- 
excelled by any 
other, whatever 
the price, or 
nameorrepu- 4 
tation ’ 












your ow 
ch oice, giving 
you 1 year to test 
the instrument 
before you need 
decide to keep it 
and we give you 
a Bond of 
Indemnity 
which holds us to 
this offer and also 


Save Onc-Third—Buy On The  {neures in 8 true 
CORNISH PLAN—Easy Terms defect for25years. 


Send Eee 
The New, 
CORNISH 
BOOK 


The most beau- 
tiful piano cata- 
logue issued — it 
explains things 
that you ought 
to know whether 
you buy from us 
or elsewhere. 
The book is yours 
for the asking. 
Write for itnow. 


CORNISH CO. Washinsts”. Neco: 











For weddings, birthdays, graduation 
presents, class gifts to schools, and 


framing for one’s home, winter or 


summer, nothing surpasses 


Fhe-Copley-Lrints 


Recognized by artists themselves as 
the best art reproductions. Gold 
medal from the French Government. 
Over 1000 subjects to choose from. 


AT ART STORES 
OR SENT ON APPROVAL 


Illustrated Catalog, 320 cuts (prac- 
tically a handbook of American art), 
sent for 25 cents: stamps accepted. 
This cost deducted from purchase of 
Prints themselves. 50 cents to $20.00. 
VISITORS TO BOSTON welcome to our Studio. 
Family Portraita make ique Wedding Gifts; 
done from daguerreotypes, ok raphs, etc. 
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Mammy, above, Copyright 1909 by The Curtis Pub. Co.; 1909 by 


CURTIS & CAMERON, fy. rciiietiores BOSTON 


















Wear Last Summer’s Suit | 


You can make it look like new 
in a few minutes with the 
Nap-Arisa 

Simply work it over the worn 
spots and that gloss disappears 
in no time, 

_The_ rocking motion of the 
Nap- Arisa causes hundreds of 
tiny hooks to pick up the nap of 
thecioth. That’s what removes 
the shine from elbows, seams, 
sleeves, etc. 

It’s simple—a child can use 
it. Never gets out of order, 

Prove what we say for yourself 
Send 50c. in silver or stamps to- 
day and try the Nap-Arisa 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money back 
The Nap-Arisa Brush Co, 
113 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
























This Beautiful Bunch 
GIVEN? apested’ Foliage 












Sore Natu ral green color. We give this to you to in- 
fag troduce our elegant line of Trimmed Hats, 
WAS Plumes and Flowers. Send us six 2-cent st amps 
> to cover postage and packing and we will send 
this beautiful bunch of foliage and our illustrated 
catalogues, without charge,or we will send you our 
eg Kg foliage, post tpaid, no stamps neces- 
Send teday, you'll not regret it. We 

F statanpactoamete he famous 

Genuine African Ostrich 
Plumes. The highest quality Plumes 
obtainable. We illustrate all this sea- 
son's latest styles in our special Plume 
catalogue, which contains an inter- 
esting article on “ 
the Ostrich me."” Write us 
TODAY and start saving HALF on the 
price of your ats, Plumes 

and Flowers. Don’t ‘ew. Write TODAY. 

KAFFIR PLUME SHOP, 4-8 W. Garfield Bivd., Dept.144, Chicago, fil. 








For me Complexion 
CHARCOAL “TABLETS 


Absolutely unmedicated. Absorb all gases and stop 
stomach fermentation. The daily use of this pure, un- 
medicated charcoal gives a clear, soft, smooth and 
rosy complexion. 


in stamps, a full-size 25c. box 
For 10c. mailed for trial Once onl 


ly. 
A.J. DITMAN, 35 Astor House, N.Y. 
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\my Robsart’s birth in 1531, and that of 
Robert Dudley in 1532. She was, then, 
in her twentieth year at the time of her 
marriage, and her bridegroom was a year 
younger. 

“ «4 mere boy!” murmurs the young 
reader, almost compassionately, and we 
do not dissent. 

A little entry in the queer manuscript 
diary, kept by the pious and priggish son 
of Jane Seymour and Henry VIIL., sets 
the date of the marriage as June 4, 1550 
—in the golden heart of the sun..ner-time. 

I copy it literally: 


“S. Robert dudeley, third sonne to th’ 
erle of warwic, married S. John Rob- 
sarte’s daughter, after whose marriage 


there were certain that did 
strive who should take away a gose’s head 
which was hanged alive on two crose postes.” 

The diarist had not reached the age 
when the beauty of the bride took pre- 
cedence in his faney of the refined sport 
confined in twentieth-century England to 
yokels who will never write “ esquire ” 
after their names. 

The boy king dubs Amy’s father as 
“sir.” Contemporary law papers, and 
himself, in writing his will, give him no 
higher title than “esquire.” The nup- 
tials would not have found mention in 
the royal diary had not Robert Dudley 
been of the Earl of Warwick. As 
Prince Arthur, Edward’s uncle, was mar- 
ried to Catherine of Aragon ate fifteen, 
and his father, Bluff King Hal, espoused 
his brother’s widow at seventeen, the cir- 


, 
gentiemen 


son 


cumstance that the bridegroom in the 
present instance was a minor, was not 
commented upon. The youthful pair 


were married at Richmond, Surrey, in the 
sight of the king and his court. 

They seem to have lived quietly for a 
few years in Berkshire, for we have no 
record connecting them with Cumnor un- 
til Cumnor Place was leased by Anthony 


Foster (or Forster) for their habitation. 
A guide-book informs us that it was 


“not a large house, but an ecclesiastical 
building of one story, built around a 
quadrangle measuring seventy-two feet 
by fifty-two. Constructed about the four- 
teenth century as a sanitarium for the 
monastery at Abingdon,” it remained 
church property until bought by one 
William Owen, son of the eminent physi- 
cian of that name. 

Anthony Forster was Robert Dudley’s 
man of affairs. Authentic history bears 
out Seott’s portraiture of him as the 
creature of a husband wearying of the 
woman who had his faithful wite 
for eight years. 

Seott threw the reins upon the neck of 
his imagination and phed whip and spur 
in depicting apartments to which the 
wife and her confidential attendant were 
introduced by the man of affairs, when 
the mysterious workmen, who came 
thither and returned by night, had finish- 
ed their task and departed for good. 


been 


“They had converted the apartments 
in that side of the building, from the 
dilapidated appearance of a_ dissolved 


monastic house into the semblance of a 
royal palace.” 

A cireumstantial description of 
rooms which had been “ fitted up 
extraordinary splendor,” occupies several 
closely printed pages. 

Throughout the rest of the story the un- 
fortunate lady is spoken of as “ the count- 
ess.” Coming down to homely facts, as 


developed by local records and other an- 


the 
with 


cient chronicles, we sift out something 
that probably approximates the then 


status of the household. 

The Dudleys were Forster’s tenants in 
a dwelling which he (Forster) did not yet 
own. It was never a mansion, or anything 
better than a plain country house that had 
been a hospital. Robert Dudley was not 
created Earl of Leicester until 1564, nor 
did he purehase Kenilworth—the record 
says, dryly, he “ acquired” it—until 1563. 
In 1559-60, he was, therefore, the “ third 
sonne” of the Earl of Warwick, with no 
known income beyond the portion of a 


younger scion of that noble house. Eliza- 
heth came to the throne in 1558. It is 
possible, of course, that Leicester, whose 


vaulting ambition balked at nothing, may 
have already formed designs upon his 
monareh’s affections which made it emi- 
uently convenient to hide his wife away 
in the country remote from court, and, in 
process of time, to get rid of her alto- 
gether. With these ends in view, it was 
hardly worth his while, nor did it accord 
with his means, to install her in “ royal 
magnificence.” Two fragments of letters 
bearing her signature betray her limited 
means prior to their removal to Cumnor. 


In 1556, two years after her father’s 


death, she writes te her Norfolk steward, 
or farmer, instructing him as to the sale 
of sheep bred upon her land. She would 
have written earlier but for uneasiness of 
mind respecting her lord’s unexplained 
absence— 

“T not being alltogether in quyet for 
his soden departyng.” 

Her father’s decease had not, apparent- 
ly, enriched her to any extent, for she 
had taken upon herself domestic details 
with which ladies of quality were not 
wont to interest themselves. She is ur- 
gent that the sheep shall be sold to the 
best advantage, and, in a later epistle, an- 
swers a dunning letter from her London 
tailor (man milliner) by the plea of what 
we would term “hard times.” In modern 
phrase, she was short of ready money. 

The pressure of sordid cares, superadded 
to grief for her father’s death, the loneli- 
ness of a strange abiding-place, and the 
growing frequency of her husband’s “ sud- 
den departings ” may well have wrought 
upon the “ quyet” of the exile’s spirit. 
One of the Berkshire annalists who has 
left an account of her taking-off, speaks 
of “the poor innocent lady as sad and 
heavy, as one who knew, by her present 
handling, that her death was not far off.” 
That is, that Forster’s brutal demeanor 
and speech, and her lord’s as brutal indif- 
ference, engendered in her vague fears of 
the fate that might await one standing in 
the way of the ambition of the latter, 
whose henchman her nominal guardian was. 

Another neighborhood history 
part of a letter written to the absent earl 
on the third day after Amy’s death, by a 
cousin of Robert Dudley. Why he delayed 
reporting the circumstances of the dis- 
aster for so long, is another of the 
mysteries that will ever hang over the 
tragedy of Cumnor Place. 

After telling the bereaved spouse when 
and how Amy had died, the kinsman adds: 

“She wold not, that daie, suffer one of 
her owne sorte to tarrie at home, and was 
so earnest to have them gone to the Fayre, 
that with any of her owne sorte that mad 
reson of tarrying at home, she was verie 
angrie.” 

One of her own sort who persisted in 
remaining at Cumnor Place, when all of 
the household except the mistress went 
to Abingdon Fair, was Anthony Forster. 
Some narrators say this openly. Others 
hint it. Others, still, content themselves 
with saying that Forster was never able to 
explain where he was that day and eve- 
ning. 

For it was evening of Sunday, the 8th 
of September, 1560, that the merrymakers, 
returning from the fair, found Lady Dud- 
ley lying dead at the foot of the stair- 
case—a “ short, winding stone flight,” and 
not the long, broad “ set of stairs” we as- 
sociate with a fatal fall. plain- 
spoken chronicler asserts that “ the luck- 
less lady must have exercised some in- 
genuity if she broke her neck down this 
corkscrew mode of communication between 
two low floors.” 

A more ancient record goes farther: 

“Though it was vulgarly reported that 
she, by chance, fell down-stairs — but 
still without hurting the hood that was 
upon her head! yet the inhabitants will 
tell you that she was conveyed from her 
usual place where she lay to another, 
where the bed’s head close to a 
privy postern where they, in the 
night, came and stifled her in her bed, and 
then flung her down-stairs, thereby believing 
the world would think it a in 

No post was sent off in mad haste for 
Lord Robert, who was at the Court, and 
presumably on duty. We have seen that 
his kinsman took his time in transmit- 
ting the intelligence to London, or where- 
soever the Virgin Queen happened to be 
just then. 

It is certain that Dudley neither came 
to the funeral, postponed though it was 
until he could give orders as to the coro- 
ner’s inquest and the place of interment. 
Nor, says the gossip of the time, did he 
ever visit Cumnor afterward. One demure 
chronicle feigns to write seriously in aver- 
ring that “the good earl, to make plain 
to the world the great love he bare to 
her while she was alive, and what a grief 
the loss of so virtuous a lady was to 
his tender heart, caused her body to be 
reburied in St. Mary’s Church, in Oxford, 
with great pomp and ceremony.” 

Until this order came, the remains had 
lain in a temporary vault. 

The funeral was a very imposing af- 
fair. The mayor and corporation of the 
city of Oxford, and heralds from the Col- 
lege of Arms, were present in funeral 
state, together with a large concourse of 
the friends and relatives of the deceased, 
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her servants, and people from all the 
countryside, drawn by vulgar curiosity, 
or respect for the ill-used wife. However 
much accounts of the affair may differ 
in other particulars, they agree that 
had the sympathy of all who heard of the 
deed, and the love of her attendants and 
humble neighbors. After the coroner and 
jury had handed in a verdict of “ Ac- 
cidental Death,” and the bereaved hus- 
band testified to the grief wrought in his 
“tender heart” by said accident, neither 
knight nor yeoman durst pipe a doubt. 
One compiler of county traditions and 
antiquities declares that the earl’s own 
chaplain, sent by the  tender-hearted 
widowe> to preach the funeral sermon in 
St. Mary’s—*“tript once or twice in his 
speech, ‘by recommending to their mem- 
that virtuous pitifully 
murdered, instead of saying ‘ so pitifully 
slain.’ ” 

We take grave and subdued 
spirits into the chureh, to be warmed into 
righteous wrath by the sight of a statue 
of Queen Elizabeth, homely and im- 
perious, towering in the little nave into 
which we turn for a look at the famous 
“chained Bible” of immemorial age. Our 
ruffled mood does not subside with the in- 
spection of the “tomb, with two fine 
brasses, of Anthony Forster and his wife, 
above which is inseribed the oft-quoted 
epitaph in Latin, attributing to Amy Rob- 
host virtues sufficient to have 
graced the memory of a medieval saint.” 

Forster came mysteriously into posses- 


she 


ories lady ‘so 


faces 


sart’s 


sion of a large sum ot money soon after 
Amy’s death and bought the property he 
had previously rented. 
. z 
There is made 


positive satisfaction, 


piquant possibly by a spice of malice, 
in reading from our neighborhood 


chronicle, then and there, with the lying 
epitaph staring us in the face: 

“ Forster, after this fact” (that 
“aecidental death’) “being a man for- 
merly addicted to hospitality, company, 
mirth, and music, was afterward observed 
to forsake all this, and = with 
melancholy and pensiveness (some 
with madness) pined and drooped away.” 

And what of the subsequent career of 
the chief criminal? 


is the 


mueh 
say 


We have seen his marble effigy in the 
Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick, and read 
the epitaph, as florid as the Latin lie 
above Forster’s bones. Leicester’s eulogy 
dictated by his relict, 
the Countess Lettice. third 
wife, and widowed when he wedded her, as 
was her immediate Lady 
Sheffield. He married this last named in 
1578, and the Countess of Essex five years 
thereafter. 

“He did not take unto himself a wife 
for thirteen years after he murdered his 
first,” comments an irreverent youngster. 
“T suppose he wasted all that time dane- 
ing attendance upon flirtatious Elizabeth!” 


was disconsolate 


She was his 


predecessor, 


“ Hardly wasted!” is the reply.“ His 
share of the court loaves and fishes was 
worth waiting for.” 

An exclamation from the third of the 


colloquists, who has been conning a_be- 
thumbed startled 
in the church, empty of human occupants 
save for ourselves 

“Will you hear this? Ben 
‘rare Ben Jonson, you know—wrote to 
his erony, Drummond of Hawthornden: 

“*The Earl of Leicester gave a bottle 
of liquor to his lady ’—the ‘ relict’? who 
got up the epitaph— which he willed her 
to use in any faintness, which she, after 
his return from not knowing it 
was poison, gave him, and so he died.’ ” 

He died September 4, 1588, “ after his 
return from Court.” Amy had died on 
the eighth day of that fatal month. His 
how abode in strength for well nigh a 
score of years after the Norfolk County 
girl was removed from his path. His 
errand at Court was to receive the rich- 
est honor his fond and fickle queen had 
yet bestowed upon him. At that visit— 
the first after his “ incompetency ” in the 
conduct of the expedition in aid of the 
States-General against the Spaniards, had 
lost the royal favor for a season—KEliza- 
beth appointed him to the command of 
“all the queen’s armies and forces” as- 


volume, awakes a echo 


Jonson — 


court, 


nag to resist the Spanish Armada. 


He might well stand in need of a tonic 
in the reaction from the dizzying tri- 
umph. And it was a woman’s hand— 
and that woman his wife—-who held the 
poisoned cup to his lips! The cup, that 
might have freed him from bondage as 
abhorrent as the tie that had bound the 
lad of eighteen to Amy, daughter of John 
Robsart, Esquire, of Norfolk. 

“The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
but they grind exceeding small.” 
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Have You Your 
“NATIONAL’ Style Book? 


_ This Style Book is the most pleasing and the most 
instructive fashion book of the season,—and it will 
prove the most delightful and satisfactory aid to you 
in securing your Summer wurdrobe, 

“very desirable new style is beautifully pictured 
and clearly described, everything for your comfort 
and p ure is included,—and yet all you need to do 
to secure this valuable fashion guide is simply to 
write us that you want your copy. We will send it 
to you free by return mail. . 

















Summer 
Apparel at 
“ NATIONAL” 
Prices 


Style Book shows you 
all kinds of Ready 





Made Apparel at 
Money-Saving Prices. 
Waists 

98 cts. to $7.98 
Skirts 

$1.49 to $14.98 
Dresses 

-98 to $29.98 

Tub Suits 

$4.98 to $16.98 


Misses’ Dresses 
$2.98 to $12.98 


Hats $1.98 to $14.98 


Hosiery 
13 cts. to $2.49 
\lso a wonderful assort 
ment of Petticoats, Underwear, Veils, 
Plumes, Neckwear, Boys’ Clothing, ete. 


“NATIONAL” 
Tailored Suits %.: $10 «$40 


Your choice of the beautiful new suit hown in 
this Style Book will be cut and made to your own 
measure, from your choice of over 450 new Summer 
materials. You need only select the style yo 


you would like, the material you “ink you 
like, we will make the suit to your measure, and 
suarantee it to delight you in every way We take 
all the risk 
The “NATIONAL” Policy 
Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the 
“NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag r signed guar. 
antee—attached, This tag anys that ye ay return, 
at our exp e any “NATIONAL” garment not 
satiefactory to you and we will refund your ° 
The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage and 
postage to all parts of the world. 
With your Style Book we will send you 
materials for “NATIONAL” 


please state the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


210 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 
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If you want to know what 
comfort is, wear the Red Cross 
Shoe this season 


When your foot bends, the Red Cross Sho 
bends with it. 
There is none of the strain, none of th 


burning and rubbing caused by stiff soles 
The sole is tanned by a special process which 
takes six months. It is so supple you can bend 
it when new. 
Let the shoe itself decide you. Bend it. Walk 
init. Youcan put it on in the store and begin 
~ wearing it immediately, it 
is sO easy, so restful, You 
will wonder how you ever 
endured stiff o long 
Write for tyle book today. 
Select the styles you like, then 


go to your dealer’s and try them 
f ” on. If he hasn’t them, write u 
~¥0 and we shall give you the name of 
one who has or supply you direct, 
Trade Mark fit guaranteed. Oxfords, $3.50, $4. 
Bends with your foot High Shoes, $4, $4.50, and $5, 
Kroun, Fecuueimer & Co. 
507-527 Dandridge St., 


soles 





Cincinnati 


$3.95 if New Turban Braid 


Unusual Bargain Regular ®7.50 valine. 
Very fashionable and largely worn with 
the new turban hat dade of fine,» 
ural wavy hair; cau be braicied, puffed 

orcurled, Ordinary shades. $3 
Special Sale Price,only 95 
Wavy Switeh, 22-in., 1% 
Doz. Retails #4. Sale Price, 
Send sample of hair and describe good 
desired. Money back if not satisfactory, 
FREE tec illus: 
humerous hair 
gains, and mvaluable “ Hints 
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MRS. B. NEGRESOOU, Dept. 205, 182 State st.,¢ hieago, 1 
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OUR GARDENS 


BY FRANCES DUNCAN 













(SS RINGING up plants is 
a tA, very much lke bringing 
ay 4 up children. ‘Lhere are 
= B | folk who understand the 
4 matter instinetively-—but 
19 not many. ‘To embark 
| **4¢ a5} suddenly on a large gar- 
den enterprise; to begin with a wide 
variety of trees and shrubs and plants, ex- 
pecting them all to prosper—is like adopt- 
ing an entire orphan asylum and then 
wondering why each individual child 
doesn’t do one credit. 

Therefore‘ for one’s peace of mind and 
for one’s credit in the community, it is 
better, when making a first year’s garden, 
to bid valor wait on discretion and choose 
the strongest and most easily grown 
plants, turning resolutely from extraor- 
dinary novelties as from so many tempta- 
tions of the devil. 

There are, in gardening, obvious evils for 
which there are definite remedies, such as 
when insects descend or when disease 
thins the ranks: but when, with no ap- 
parent cause, one plant or another simply 
does not flourish, here are some of the 


possible causes: 


WHEN SHRUBS OR TREES DO NOT SUCCEED 

Wrong planting.—the hole may have 
been neither wide enough nor deep enough, 
in which case the roots were cramped, per- 
haps broken. Not only should the hole 
admit the roots comfortably, but there 
should be room enough for a shovelful of 
manure in the bottom to give the plant 
roots some incentive to go down. In plant- 
ing, look for the earth-mark on the stem 
and plant it precisely as deep—no deeper. 

Ntarvation.—More plants suffer from 
this than is supposed, for to many peo- 
ple soil is an unknown and unknowable 
element—the thing that one covers roots 
with, and anything wiil answer. It is on 
new places and where grading has been 
done that starvation for garden or lawn 
is especially immanent. Contractors have 
a distressing habit of burying the good 
top-soil several feet deep while the hard- 
pan is put on top; which labor-saving 
process makes a good lawn or garden im- 
possible for several years. Another situa- 
tion in which plants are likely to starve 
is when planted near a_ pergola or a 
piazza. Vines here are rarely given enough 
to eat. If a wistaria, for instance, is to 
flourish, remember the distance it is to 
travel and provision its new home accord- 
ingly. It should have a hole dug four 
feet deep, a yard square, and the space 
filled in with good soil well mixed with 
manure. 

Too rich a diet. 
have had the other extreme; they have 
had too much manure. When they “run 


Perhaps the shrubs 


to leaves,” as gardeners say, and do not 
flower, they may have been overeating. 
Any manure used must be well rotted and 
not fresh, and well mixed with soil. The 
roots must not come into direct contact 
with it or they will suffer. 

Planted too late—It trees or shrubs 
have been planted when coming into leaf, 
they have a hard time of it; they are like 
people who begin to work directly after 
an operation, omitting the period of rest 
and recovery. 

Shrubs planted when leafing out should 
be eut hard back to enforee rest after the 
shock of transplanting, so that the roots 
will have less to feed while making their 
connections with supplies. If this was not 
done, and the newly planted shrub left 
with all its leaf-buds to care for, the poor 
thing was subjected to a severe strain, 
and may well have shown the effects of it. 

Overcrowding.—lt is customary to plant 
shrubs and young trees closely for im- 
mediate effect, with the praiseworthy in- 
tention of thinning out later, but the thin- 
ning is rarely done, and there is no way 
for the shrubs to secure the space they 
need but the jungle method of killing one 
ancther until only the strongest survive. If, 
therefore, the plants are too close for com- 
fort, dig them up in the early spring, 








while still dormant, and set them at a 
peaceable distance from one another. 
IF YOUR FLOWERS DON’T GROW 

They may be too near trees.—Uarden- 
ers have a quite unnecessary panic if the 
bole of a tree is not hidden by shrubbery, 
and if nothing whatever is planted be- 
neath, and yet half of a tree’s beauty is 
in the outline of stem and branches bal- 
anced by the quiet stretch of greensward 
beneath. If grass wil: not grow, the trees 
when left to themselves will usually pro- 
vide a very charming carpet of brown 
dead leaves and little hardy ferns; but to 
attempt flower-beds underneath them is 
a mistake—both trees and plants will be 
unhappy and the trees will do their best 
to prevent you. Elms will eat up every- 
thing within reach and send their roots 
fifty feet if necessary, and to plant such 
“heavy feeders” as roses or dahlias near 
them is but to plant disappointment for 
oneself. But you ean plant lilies-of-the- 
valley, and tuck into the ground any 
quantity of early-flowering bulbs) which 
will come up year after year in the grass. 
This is more satisfactory to all concerned. 

Plants in the wrong place.—Be sure to 
find out the situation a plant likes before 
sowing the seed or setting out the root. 
It is useless to expect sun-loving plants to 
bloom in the shade; they won’t do it; but 
there are many plants that not only like, 
but require, partial shade, such as tube- 
varieties of lilies, 
California poppies. 


rose begonias, many 
petunias, coreopsis, 
And mignonette has no objection to it. 
lf there are shady places which must be 
planted, you can always put in ferns or 
lilies-of-the-valley, monarda, German iris, 
pansies, or forget-me-nots. 

Wrong soil.—Any one knows that some 
flowers grow wild in moist, shady places, 
others in dry, barren spots; therefore, one 
cannot expect that within a garden all 
will like the same diet. ‘he wise garden- 
er will do one of two things; either he will 
plant such things as will like his soil, or 
else he will fit his soil to the plants he 
wants in his garden. With a still, clayey 
soil and plenty of manure, one can have 
roses, dahlias, zinnias, in abundance; with 
a light, sandy soil one can have poppies, 
nasturtiums and tea roses in luxuriance, 
but not sweet peas.  Lherefore, before 
planting, find out what manner of soil 
your plants prefer, and whether you can 
meet their preferences. 

Wrong watering—Al\l_ plants like to 
have their leaves sprinkled, but to sprinkle 
the soil about them as a means of giving 
the roots a drink does very little good, 
and a thorough soaking orfce a week is in- 
finitely better than a slight daily wetting. 
When flowers or vines are planted near 
a house they are in especial dange~ of suf- 
fering from lack of water and should have 
much more than in other situations. 
Among the plants which are heavy drink- 
ers are dahlias, heliotrope, forget-me-nots, 
Japanese iris. Nasturtiums and poppies, 
both will starve and go thirsty contented- 
lv, only blooming the better. 

Overcrowding.—This is a frequent cause 
of ill-health. Probably more plants fail 
to realize the gardener’s expectations from 
lack of thinning in early life than from 
any other one cause. When sweet peas turn 
yellow and look blighted, overcrowding in 
infaney is almost always the reason. It 
requires quite a little heroism on the part 
of the gardener to properly thin plants. 
a Brutus-like firmness to pull up the in- 
fant annuals that their fellows may have 
enough to eat. 

Lack of picking.—It is the seeding, not 
the flowering, that exhausts a_ plant’s 
vitality, and many flowers—sweet peas, 
corn-flowers, pansies—will bloom = contin- 
uously if kept picked and not allowed to 
go to seed. 

These are a few of the rocks whereon 
one’s gardening adventure is most like 
to meet shipwreck, and to note dangers 
beforehand is one of the surest ways of 
avoiding labor and sorrow. 
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For Verandas, Porches, Lawns & Indoor Use 
Combines Hammock, 
Couch and Swing-Settee 


The Perfect Couch for Outdoor Sleeping 


THIRD of acentury's experience shows that ROWE’S 

HAMMOCKS can be depended on to give Ten Years of 

continuous out-of-door service. From the model and of 

same weight canvas (white or khaki) as made by us -for 
years for U. S. Navy. Strong wood frame, with or without national 
spring, thick mattress, with sanitary, removable cover. Holds six 
persons. With or without windshield (see cut) which folds flat under 
mattress. Complete, with lines and hooks ready for hanging, delivery 
charges prepaid in United States, carefully packed. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


AND PRICES OF DIFFERENT STYLES AND SIZES 
Small silk name-label is on every ROWE HAMMOCK 


E. L. ROWE & SON, Inc., 443 Water St., Gloucester, Mass. 
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Write for Our 


race s00K «» HOME REFRIGERATION 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator—how to know the poor from the good—how 
to keep down ice bills. _It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs—how to keep a Refrigerator 
sanitary and sweet—lots of things you should know before buying ANY Refrigerator. 

It tells all about the ‘‘ Monroe,” the refrigerator with inner walls made in one piece from unbreakable 
SOLID PORCELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, with every corner rounded. No cracks or 


crevices anywhere. The “Monroe” is as easy to keep clean as a china bowl. 


\Gb*"Monroe’ 


Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners which cannot 
be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed germs by the 
million. These germs get into your food and make it poison, and 
the panlly suffers—from no traceable cause. 

The “Monroe” can be sterilized and made germlessly clean 
in an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot 
water. It's like ‘“‘ washing dishes,” for the “ Monroe" is really a 
thick porcelain dish inside. 




















Always sold DIRECT 
and at FACTORY PRICES, 
Cash or Monthly Payments. 


The high death rate among children in the summer 
months could be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refriger- 
ator was used in every home. 

The “ Monroe” is installed in the best flats and apartments, oc- 
cupied by pores who CARE— and is found today in a large majority 
of the VERY BEST homes in the United States, The largest and 
best Hospitals use it exclusively. The health of the whole family is 
safeguarded by the use of a Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home 
Refrigeration, you will know WHY, and will realize how important it 
is to select carefully. Please write for the book today. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station H, Cincinnati, Ohio 


BUY THE “SANITARY” 
CRYSTAL GLASS ICE CREAM FREEZER 


Then you will realize how much more delicious is ice cream made in and served 
from glass than from metal. Ptomaine poisoning impossible. Neither crank, 
gear, nor dasher required. Ice cream that is firm, smooth, and velvety. | Why not re- 
lieve yourself of the inccnvenience of the cld-style meta} freezer. 


AND MAKE YOUR ICE CREAM IN GLASS 
WITHOUT GRINDING OR CRANKING 
PURE, SAFE, DELICIOUS 
One size only—producing dessert for family of eight. Penn. portion not served a. 


be repacked and kept in perfect ition for days. d by th 
domestic science experts and housewives. 


Don’t take chances in use of old-fashioned metal freezers. Get the 
“Sanitary” of your dealer. if he cannot supply you, us his name and $1.25, and 








ture that but few could aff ITO 

st mers the dealers’ 
7 p ¢ Monroe within the 
ice thes ean afl “a 


Sent Anywhere on Trial 
We will send the Monrve to any responsible persor y any 


mti! convinced. No 


1 
The Monroe must sell itself to you on 























we will ship you by express promptly. Circalare and special offer for two-cent stamp. 
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MIDNIGHT—AND NO ELEVATOR SERVICE! 


PROOF 
A: Are they wealthy? 
They gave baby an auto tire 








Said something about 


to cut its teeth. 


IN SCHOOL 


TeacnerR: Who discov- 
ered the north pole? 
PupiL: I don’t dare to 
tell you. Mother - still 
says it Cook, and 
father was Peary. 


was 
says it 


HIS RECORD 


Buyer: But I’m afraid 
he wouldn’t make a 
watch-dog. 

DEALER (iwith bull -t 
ricer): Not a good wateh- 
dog! Why, 
it was only 
this 
burglar 
throat and beat 
out with his tail. 


good 


bless vour heart, 
last week that 
animal held a 
down by the 
his brains 


very 


THE FORCE OF HABIT 


First PoLiceEMAaN: What 
did the suffragette say 
when you were arresting 
her? 

SECOND POLICEMAN: 
sa pre- 


senting her compliments, 
and regretting that she 
had made a_ previous en- 


gagement.” 














BocKE 








KNICKER: 








NEVER READ SUCH A 





LOVELY 








WHAT WE ARE COMING 


rR: Yes, somebody gave her a steak. 





TO 
They had a detective to guard the bride’s presents. 


BOOK !”” 























Forcot THE BAIT? 





WELL, GIVE THE FISH SOME SANDWICHES! 


ards differ. 
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THAT SWEET MIGNONETTE TURNS OUT TO BE ONIONS! 










IN 


‘Did he object to his wife’s getting into prison?” 
‘No. He the jail where 


1950 








only said it wasn't his mother used to go.” 












MONOPOLISTS 









NO MISTAKE 
Chanticler 
the 











SABY: 
he made 


FIRS? 


thought sun 












rise. 
Seconp Baby: Well, I’m 
dead sure I malee father 











rise. 












NO CHANCE WASTED 


There 








K NICKER: 
in the comet’s tail. 


vas 
is ga 








JocKER. Then we will 
probably find it on our 
bills while we are passing 






through it. 







EXTRAVAGANCE 
The 








funeral baked meats 
















coldly furnished forth the 
marriage feast. 
‘How extravagant not 
to be on the vegetable- om 
wagon!” cried the guests. KEEPER: Reporter FROM THE “ CLARION D LIKE 
Thus we see how stand- TO SEE YE, MUM! 
SUFFRAGETTE MARTYR: Tei um I'M ovr. 
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HEN Chanticler is produced in 
this country, Mr. Frohman will 
the Engli er of the 


use English version 
being prepared by M. 
eighteen-year-old son, 


g 
youth 


play that is now 
Kdmond Rostand’s 
Maurice. Young M. 
of the most picturesque 
they began to talk about him in 
connected himself with his 
Handsome, 


Rostand is a 
precocity, and 
France 
long before he 


famous father’s achievements. 





MAURICE ROSTAND 


graceful, and distinetly 
would be a 


poetic in type, he 
figure even if he 
to set off his good looks by 
style of 
that he 
where he 


noticeable 
did not choose 
a very pronounced and romantie 
dress It is 


favorite 


unnecessary to say 
in drawing 
lion of the 
ans unwilling to give 


is a -Troolms, 


is usually the oceasion, be- 


ing by no me impres- 


sive recitations from his own poems, 
which, according to the French critics, 
have a substance and originality that are 


with their author’s im- 


this, he 


hard to reconcile 


maturity Besides is collabora- 


ting with his very accomplished mother 
on a eomedy that is later to be put on at 
a Paris theatre. This play, the subject 


of which is not yet publicly known, ap- 


pears to be a production of the unusual 


young man’s lighter moments. “ We have 
roared with laughter over it,” Mme. Ros- 
tand delightedly admits. 


Rostand is, of course, 
Chanticler 
remarkable 
beau- 


The playwright 
obliged to 
with the chief 
barnyard tragedy 


tame of 
this 


share the 
actors in 
among them the 





THE TSAREVITCH OF RUSSIA 


tiful Mime. Simone le Bargy, the heroine 
of the piece. Probably no actress ever 


gained celebrity in so astonishing a role 
as that of the Hen-Pheasant, in which M. 
Rostand has chosen to typify the ‘n- 
lovelier traits of what we glibly call “ the 
woman.” The Hen- Pheasant is 
“emancipated,” ‘domineering,’ “ jeal- 
ous ”—these are M. Rostand’s own ad- 
jectives. She can love only when she is 
* tamed,” and even then her affections are 
tinged by a desire for revenge. Nor 
her love satisfy the disappointed and dis- 
illusioned Chanticler. It 
a pretty fable, even though it be an ab- 
sorbing play. Mme. le 
suecess she has won in it, tor she 
associated with the famous enterprise dur- 
ing its six years of delay—tor, 
knows, Chanticler has not 
been rewritten several times, but curious- 
ly unfortunate accidents have repeatedly 
postponed its prodaction. During this in- 
terval, Mme. le who is a voung and 
charming woman, wife of 
M. Casimir-Perier, son of the late Presi 
dent of France 


modern 


does 


is by no means 
Jargy deserves the 
has been 


as every- 


body only 


sargy, 
has become the 





By all means the most interesting of MME. SIMONE LE BARGY 
the foreign families that have lately join- 
ed the diplomatic circle in Washington is tive, King Charles of Rumania, whose 


Chinese Minister, Chang who 


Minister Wu. The 


that of the new 
Yin Tang, 


wife, Queen Elizabeth, also figures in 


successor to the picture, is known the world over under 

















*CARMEN SYLVA” AND THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE AT BUCHAREST 


name of Carmen Sylva. Of late 
accomplished queen has devoted 


writing novels and poetie 


Changs are a youthful family, Mr. 
himself being only forty-six, and both his — years, the 
Although less 


Chang her pen 
daughters being under eighteen. time to 
none of the Changs are vet 

proficient in the 
English, the family is 
otherwise Occidentalized to 
rather a remarkable de- 
Up to this time the 
women of the Chinese Le- 
vation have always kept 
in comparative 
but Mme. Chang has de- 
lighted Washington by al- 
to enter- 





use of 


vree. 


seclusion, 


ready beginning 
tain in the American fash- 
ion. Moreover, the Misses 
May ard Isabelle Chang 
are being allowed a deco- 
rous freedom that, 
ing to Chinese standards, 
is very advanced. They 
are supposed to 
their time to study, but 
they have appeared at 
their mother’s teas and 
have been greatly admired. 

The German Crown 
Prince, in spite of his im- 
portant destiny, is little 
knewn outside his own 
country. He has always 
displayed especial prowess 
in the matter of sport. 
and at present his main 
interest is in balloons 
and airships. The Crown 
Prince married in 1905. In the photo- 
graph reproduced here he is shown while 
on a visit to his Hohenzollern rela- 


accord- 


devote 

















THE TWO DAUGHTERS OF THE CHINESE MINISTER 
tragedies, and has devoted herself to a 


wonderfully effectual crusade for the cure 
and help of the blind. 
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Banish Pain 

Vanish Strain 

If jangled nerves and aching head 

follow the stress of shopping or 
social duties, try 


MENTHOLATED 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 
Rub the forehead with this scien- 
tific combination of Menthol and 
Vaseline, and the head becomes 
clear. Away go dull ache and 
neuralgia’s twinging pain. Carry a 
tube in your shopping or vanity bag. 
You should know the 12 Vaseline prepara- 
tions, and the many, little, common ailments 
they are good for. Write for 
Our Free Vaseline Book 
it tells you ali about 


Pomade Vaseline 

hite Vaseline 
Camphorated Vaseline 
Borated Vaseline 


Capsicum Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 

It tells you what each preparation is speci- 

ally good for, and how it should be 

used to gain immediate relief. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 

Proprietors of Every ‘‘Vaseline’”’ Product _ 

18 State St., New York 


London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 










that FAT IS FATAL to 
Beauty, 
Smart he 


Comfort and a 


earance. 





r ng in | where nature 
has been toobountiful inhersupply of flesh 


FATOFF 


(TRADE MARK) 
The Borden Obesity Cure 
Reduces Fat Only Where Applied 
Absolutely no wrinkles. Leaves the 
flesh smooth and firm 
No Dieting! No Dosing! 
External Application Only. 
FATOFF will reduce your corpulency 
‘© a normal size in 30 yoo and your figure 











Write fc ghee roklet, mailed in plain, 
aled wrapper 





FATOFF is sold and recommended by 
All of Riker’s see Stores 
ee . meee Stores 


and all firs’ 


The Borden 0, 52 E. 34th St. N.Y, 

















“Mum” 


the easy way 
to take all the odor 
out of perspiration 


Its effect lasts a whole day—from 
bath to bath. 

Has no odor of its own. 
check perspiration. Does 
nor injure clothes. 


Does not 
not stain 


25c at drug- and dep artment- stores. 
- your dealer hasn't “Mum,” send us h 
ame and % cents, ‘and we'll send it postpaid 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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WOMEN AND DRESS 


Amateur Woman Tennis Champion of the United States 





BY MAY G. SUTTON 











HE prevailing opinion 

ais: among those who are not 
[ athletic seems to be that 
| T the athletic girl is one 
indifferent to appearances 
——-—— and careless in dress to 
: the verge of untidiness. 
This is quite a mistake. There are men 
and women who put on their oldest clothes 
for a game of golf or tennis, but they, 
fortunately, are in the minority. Where 
can any one be more conspicious than on 
the golf-links, or the tennis-courts? Far 
more so, for instance, than boxed up in 
the seats of a theatre, or overwhelmed in 
the crush of a tea. 

When I was playing for the English 
ehampionship at Wimbledon, which is 
about twenty-five minutes from Waterloo 
Station, London, nothing could have been 
more attractive than the appearance of 
the English players on the courts. The 
men wore white flannel or duck trousers, 
shirts, and 
whitened, 
Very few 











always had 
their shoes freshly looking the 
quintessence of neatness. Kng- 
lishmen roll up their sleeves or cut them 
short as the American players do. They 
look much better with their sleeves down, 
but my opinion is that sleeves cut off at 
better—give the wearer 
unimpeded action, and do not interfere 
with his game. The two Doherty brothers 


white négligée 


the elbow are far 


play together and always have their 
sleeves down; nor does their play suffer 


from it, for they play a most beautiful 
game. Personally, I do not see how they 
can play this way: I could not. The Eng- 
lishwomen, too, look very well on the 


courts, but to my taste they wear their 
tennis skirts too long. IL like a_ skirt 
which comes to perhaps an inch above 


the ankle. To me nothing looks neater 
for tennis than a nice white skirt, a pretty 
white blouse of any kind, ribbon belt band, 
white stockings, and a well-fitting pair of 
white buckskin tennis shoes. And by all 
means wear a loose blouse if you intend 
to play a strenuous game; for nothing 
looks uncomfortable than a tight 
shirtwaist, and in athletics surely to look 
uncomfortable is to be badly dressed. 

As to the much-discussed question of 
whether or not corsets should be worn on 
the tennis-courts and golf-links, my opin- 
ion is that they are desirable for many 
reasons—I wear them myself and think 
that most players look infinitely better 
with them than without. But they should 
never be tight, nor should a long corset 
be worn. I have heard many doctors say 
that in running and jumping, corsets are 
an advantage, as they tend to keep the or- 
gans of the body in place during this kind 
of exercise. In basket-ball, on the con- 
trary, corsets should not be worn. There 
is much bending in this game, and the po- 
sitions taken are so different from those 
in golf or tennis, that I consider then 
positively injurious. ‘The only substitute 
permissible is a girdle, which in no way 
impedes the action of the hips. The eos- 
tume I like for basket-ball consists of 
blouse and bloomers, a short skirt to the 
knees, black stockings, and black tennis 
shoes. I played for four years on the 
Pasadena High School basket-ball team, 
and we had a very pretty Our 
school colors were red and white, so we 
had dark red bloomers, skirts, and blouses, 
on the latter the initial letters of our 
school name in white broadcloth, P. H. 8 
—Pasadena High School; black shoes and 
stockings completed what was generally 
considered a very smart suit for its pur- 
There were five of us on the team 
and we all had exactly the same costume, 
so that on the field the effect was extreme- 
ly good. 

It seems to me that the women of to- 
day dress in very good taste. I am most 
thankful that I did not live half a cen- 


more 


dress. 


pose. 


tury ago in the days of the hoop-skirt 
and the pantalette. No wonder they had 
to confine their athletics to a mild game 
of croquet or shooting at a target. Al- 
though we dress much more sensibly at 
the present time, there is no doubt that 
many reforms are needed, and I should 
say, begin with the hair. All these rats 
and puffs and Billie Burkes should go 
flving if I had my way. All they do is to 
ruin the hair nature has given us—and 
think of the endless time women spend 
fastening all these arrangements in place, 
and, as a rule, making their heads look 
twice too large for their bodies. Kipling, 
writing of the 1909 girl, might have said, 
*A rag, a bone, and a bushel of hair.” 1 
fragile - looking mincing 
down the aisles of a theatre with 
masses of hair at the backs of their heads 
that positively their 
slanting backwards, and they 


have seen girls 


such 
evebrows looked 


seemed to 


need ballast to keep them in a_perpen- 
dicular position. Why not arrange our 


own hair simply and prettily, and let the 


peasants of Europe and the defunct 
Chinese keep their own? 
If there is one thing I dislike more 


than any 
The effect 
ways easily 
laugh at the 
much better to put some good cold cream 
on one’s face, be careful in diet, and take 
regular exercise in the fresh air every day. 
This will give any woman a good complex- 
ion, and rosy cheeks too, unless she is an 
invalid. Thorough washing of the face 
and careful cleansing of the hair make a 
girl more attractive, to my way of think- 
ing, than any amount of rats and curls 
and paint. 

I heard two children squabbling in the 
street the other day. 

‘My mother has an automobile,” said 
No. 1. 

‘1 don’t care,” said No. 2. 

“My mother has better 
your mother,” said No. 1. 

‘IT don’t care,” said No. 2. 

‘My mother has hand-painted china,” 
said No. 1. 

‘Yes, and a 
said No, 2. 

No. 1 wilted and I pitied her, though 
she deserved it. 

Many women in evening dress cut their 
gowns a great deal too low. I have been 
England, and also in 
where there was not much dress 
they were really altogether 
too décolletée. This is looked upon with 
greater indulgence in England than on this 
side of the water. I like a low-necked 
gown myself, but why go to this extreme? 
In the climate of England especially there 
is a suggestion of possible bronchitis and 


other, it is the use of rouge. 
is conspicuous and almost al- 
detected. No wonder people 


vanity of the wearer. It is 


dresses than 


hand-painted face, too,” 


to some dinners in 
the East, 
above the table; 


pneumonia about it, and oh, how often 
not a suggestion of bones, but the actual 
fact. 


Harmony in color is much to be desired. 
We see a great deal of the Japanese and 
Chinese in California, and they blend 
colors so that a great variety produce a 
good result, but when an Occidental tries 
the same experiment, the effect 
ghastly. 

I met a girl the other day neatly dressed 
in a gray tailor-made suit; so far all very 
well, but she had topped it off with a 
blue hat and a pink chiffon motor searf. 
It set one’s teeth on edge. It takes an ar- 
tist to make such combinations; it is a 
good deal safer to keep to one color, and 
let shoes, hat, and only in 


is rather 


gloves vary 
shades. 

After all, what a nice, sensible dress the 
Chinese women wear. I am not sure that 
it would not be an advantage to us to 
adopt something of the sort. Not the 
Directoire foolishness, which | am glad to 
know has gone out, and which had neither 


grace nor utility to recommend it, but a 
nice, simple pajama style. | notice a lot of 
women walking on the seashore on a 
windy day, their skirts wrapped round 
them, or flapping in the breeze; 
the placid Chinese lady in her simple pan- 
taloons is free from this temper-ruffling 
nuisance. 

Last summer I played at Newport with 
many society women, who dressed most 
elaborately for their tennis. 1 really like 
to see the pretty, French lingerie waists 
and embroidered skirts, but 1 strongly ob- 
ject to big hats tied beneath the chin with 
silk motor white kid 
these two articles are not only useless and 
unsuitable, but prevent the wearers from 
playing well. A _ few 
England’s 


surely 


veils and gloves; 


years ago one of 


greatest women tennis-players 


always wore white kid gloves on the 
courts. This oceasioned much mirth in 
the onlookers, and one constantly heard 
the question, “ Why does she wear those 


gloves?” The general impression was that 
she wore them to save her 
burn, but a look at her face, which 
very much burned, inclined one to think 
her hands should mateh the color of her 
face. The truth that vanity had 
nothing to do with it—she wore the gloves 
because her hands perspired so much that 
the gloves enabled her to get a better grip 
on her racket. 

For golf no one 


hands from sun- 


was 


was 


should wear tennis 
shoes—walking in tennis shoes is very in- 
jurious to the feet. For golf, 
thick walking shoes should be 
There are so many pretty costumes 
specially designed for the links, that there 
is no excuse for not looking smart 
I am fond of evening 
dinners, dances, and theatre 
women who have motor cars and carriages 
at their disposal, but 
must go in street-ears or 
ances look much 
with a pretty shirtwaist. 
make fine birds—there is no denying that 
fact. I learned it first in the 
the cheerful tale of * Mr. 
Sparrow ” 


boots 
or good, 


worn. 


there. 
very dress for 
parties for 
surely those who 
publie 
better in a 


convey- 
street suit 
Fine feathers 
nursery in 
and Mrs. Spikky 


who, if you remember 


Both to London went 

Alighting on the monument 

Whence they flew down swiftly—pop! 
Into Moses’s wholesale shop. 

There they bought a hat and bonnet 
And a gown with spots upon it, 

A satin sash of Cloxam blue 

And a pair of slippers, too. 


Then when so completely dressed, 
gack they flew and reached their 
Their children cried, * Oh, ma and pa! 
How truly beautiful you are!” 

Said they, “ We trust that cold or pain 
We shall never feel again; 

While perched on tree or house or steeple, 
We now shall look like other 


nest, 


people.’ 


after 
people, and not to 


I think that is what most of us want, 
all—* to look like other 
be conspicuous.” The dress of the day is 
so varied in style from the severity of 
the tailor-made to the flowing 
ancient Paris has 
such an effort to popularize, that no mat- 
ter what a may be, she 
ean find something to suit her 
ticular charms or lack of 
there is no excuse for 


lines of 


Greece, which made 


woman’s type 
own par- 
them, so that 
her not looking her 
‘Costly thy habit as thy purse 
ean buy, but not 
rich not gaudy.” 

After all is said and done, my last word 
on this subject should be to the athletic 
girl, for in this field alone I feel my- 
self a competent critic and my advice to 
her is—look 
overdress, and above all things avoid self- 
consciousness, and when you are on the 
courts, think of your game alone and not 
of how you look. 


very best. 


expressed in fancy: 


as smart as you ean—dlo not 
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EVERY WOMAN SHOULD, HAVE 





Health, a 
Beautiful 
Figure 


| and a Clear Complexion 
Nature intended every / 
woman to enjoy these / 
possessions, It is a simple 
matter of cause and effect, 
not of luck or of "being born 
so." | was weak, puny, and 
sadly deformed in childhood 
If lam now, as critics have said, 
the most perfectly developed 
woman in the world, it is only | 


valuable help to you. 
Ask for My Booklet 


My educational booklet, “HEALT 
AND HAPPINESS,’ 


tion through my correspondence instructic 
stamps to cover mailing 


Room 705 H, 1133 Broadway, 












because | have overcome my weaknesses and dis- 
figurements by my own drugless, natural methods. 
Millions of people have actually seen in me a liv- 
ing demonstration of the potency ot these methods. 
What | Have Done for Myself | Can Also Do for You 

If you are nervous, thin, fat, unshapely, undeveloped, 
of poor complexion, ill, tired, lacking vitality, 
any respect not physically perfect, then | can be of in- 


H, BEAUTY 
will prove a revelation to you, 
telling why and how you may acquire this physical perfec 
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STREET GOWNS 








BY MARIE OLIVIER 












\LTHOUGH some of the 
| newest summer coats to 
}j, appear are really very 
| long, what is called the 
latest is only a_ half- 
length, and bolero forms 


U ‘la 








—_—— =I have been shown with 
some of the imported costumes. These 
are, however, still experiments. There is 

a tendency tow- 


ard complicated 
forearm portions 
and cuffs in_coat 
and jacket 
sleeves of all but 
the smart, plain 
costumes, and 
toward conspic- 
uous pocket-flaps, 
pockets, and but- 
tons. 

‘the skirts of 
street costumes 
are sometimes 
extremely full, 
made so with 
pleats or gather- 
ings at the knee 
or hip line, but 





COSTUME OF ROYAL BLUE 


the majority are band- 
ed at or below” the 
knees, so that at the 
foot the 
narrow in effect. 
failored linen and 
tweed skirts are so 
actually, the majority 


garment is 


of these being four 
gored, with or without 
a back box pleat. The 
third and 
tumes on this 
where the band- 
ing is placed about the 
pleated skirts. The first 
and the fourth 


fourth cos- 
page 


show 


figures 
represent a_ single 
shown 
first with, and later without, a long coat. 
It is of dark-blue cloth with black velvet 
bands and revers, aecentuated by smaller 


street costume 


soutached bands. 

It is really wonderful how soutache re- 
tains its popularity in one form or an- 
other. Just now the elaborate use of it is 
restricted to a very occasional net waist 
or coat, but upon 
cloth, cheviot, or serge, a narrow line of 


street costumes of 
simply turned soutache trimming is used, 
similar to that shown in the costume just 
referred to, and to those upon the first 
dress here shown. In the latter, which is 
made of royal-blue cloth, the trimming is 
of black velvet, soutached over with blue 
braid. An oceasional collar or waist- 
coat of moiré or of satin is also seen 
soutached in this way. 

There is an endless diversity of neck 
forms in the new summer coats. The ma- 
jority have shallow openings, though some 
run to the waist line; and the collarless 
but much trimmed neck appears to be 
preferred to that with a warm rolled col- 
lar. A flat band trimming often outlines 
the neck, which trimming may be of silk 
or any preferred contrasting material. 

Shawl-collar simulated in 
some of these flatly trimmed coat necks. 
Again, rippled revers are given to an oe- 
easional coat of messaline or of satin, 


shapes are 





BLACK CLOTH, SATIN BANDS 


and to certain fancy batiste coats, which 
some smart women are affecting in lieu 
of the chiffon coats which lend such a 
charming note to the lingerie dress with 
which they are worn. What is done in 
the more elaborate tussor and cloth 
coats, especially those planned for motor 
use, is shown in the double revers which 
appear in the second illustration. Here the 
outer square ones are of cloth, the inner 
ones (shawl-shaped) of velvet. 

I have seen some especially new effects 
in linen gowns, with what are called 
“ boleros,” though it is difficult to see where 
they differ from our bre 
ago. One of these new features is a pleated 
corselet running from the yoke line (which 
is rounded), to the high waist line. Be- 
tween the lower edge of the bolero or 
brassiére and the waist line proper, which 
is low, there is a simulated waist of silk 
(messaline), which shows especially in 
the centre of the back and of the front, 
where the bolero edge curves upward. The 
upper and lower edges of the bolero are 
banded with linen, self colored—i.e., to 
mateh the dress—which bands are 
soutached thickly with slightly darker 
braid. There is a marked faney for giv- 


ssiéres of a season 





GREEN AND BLACK SERGE 


ing messaline belts and other touches to 
the more elaborate linen and _ lingerie 
dresses. 

Linen street suits are made up, as a rule, 
with a fancy skirt having fitted panels or 
flounces from the knee or possibly a line 
higher. Some have fan pleats inserted 
from the knee in otherwise plain and nar- 
row tailored skirts. As a contrast to 
these, however, whole dresses are seen of 
self-figured foulard* or plain-toned mes- 
saline, which are sun-pleated and hang in 
graceful lines from the yoke to the hem. 
They are bound at the waist by a girdle 
of silk in a narrow crush form. Again, an 
occasional handsome linen dress is given 
a draped princess form from the yoke 
to the knee, without a waist definition of 
any sort, and this promises to be a favor- 
ite form for some time to come, for the 
dress of the young girl who is still in 
school. 

The developments of the year in color, 
are the new coachman’s grays, the list of 
take in all the 
from a creamy buff to a 


“blond” shades, which 
tans tobaeco 
brown, and the, gamut of almond greens, 
which, starting at a silvery tone, deepen 
to a leaf ‘hese tones in silk- 
finished cloths (though some are beauti- 
fully represented in linens and linen-finish- 
ed weaves) are superbly rich and have an 


shade. 


effect of fineness which has been absent 
from the cloth color list for several years. 
For costumes that are to be made up in 
a monotone effect (however many ma- 
terials may be used in producing it), these 
new shades are exquisite. 

On the other hand, the fashionable dress 
of the moment, like fashion standards, is 
a contradiction. Materials are put to- 
gether this year which a generation of 
training has taught us were entirely in- 
congruous. This is particularly true in 
evening and afternoon whether 
for calling or for receiving calls. Here 
is a description of a typical dress done 
in dark shades which might be worn in- 
conspicuously in the street, and which has 
been designed for calling purposes. The 
lower portion of the skirt, for possibly 
ten inches, is of royal-blue satin-finished 
chiffon cloth. Above this is a band of 
rich, almost bright velvet, above 
which rises a waved entre-deux of blue net 
sown in rather erude with big 
motifs in bronze, green, and black tubes 
of long beads. All these bands are built 
upon a silk princess form, closely moulded 
to the figure, but draped, between the last 
entre-deux and the corsage line, with a 
blue chiffon tunie over the green founda- 
tion. The upper part of the waist, which 
is completed by an unlined tulle chemi- 
sette and high round collar, shows a 
blending and massing of all the colors 
used in tube and floss embroidery, done 
upon blue net. 


dresses, 


green 


shapes 





BLUE CLOTH WITH BLACK VELVET 


Some charming little street gowns this 
year are made in black and_hair-lined 
muslins over white or other colored foun- 
dations. Tuckings take the place of pleat- 
ings in these gowns, many of which are 
combined with a profusion of black em- 
broidery, and even with narrow cord 
braids. I have just examined a really 
lovely costume in black silk and cotton 
muslin, made up over white, to which were 
added touches of flame-ecolored silk in the 
form of corded edges at the top of the 
waist, and of the tulle collar and wrists. 
The hat designed to be worn with this 
dress was of soft black straw, wound 
with black tulle and finished with a 
mound’ of flame-colored silk centred by a 
big black silk rose. 

Touches of green, sapphire, bright-gold 
or flame-red are also added to gowns made 
up daintily in fine-striped black and white 
muslin, to which bindings of silk are free- 
ly added wherever they are possible, 














If an American Beauty 
Corset Does Not Fit 
You Perfectly 
It Costs You Nothing. 


The highest praise we can give 
our corsets is to say this to you. 

It shows our confidence in 
product. 

It makes a fit an obligation on 
our part. 

Your money is not irrevocably spent un- 
til you are entirely satisfied with the fit 
and style of an 


American Beauty Corset. 














our 





If not satisfactory, you can have your 
money back after wearing the corset one, 
two, three or four weeks, or you can ex- 
change it for another model without extra 
charge. 

The merchants, backed by us, will make 
our guarantee good. It is the most liberal 
guarantee we know about. 

Over 25,000 merchants sell our corsets 
for $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50, up to $5—every 
corset fashionable, guaranteed, will not 
rust, and is unexcelled in style, workman- 
ship and material. 

Some one of our models will fit your 
figure—we guarantee it. 

Try an American Beauty Corset the 
next time. 

“Madame Grace” corset is our special brand 

for an extra trimmed, ultra corset,for $5 to $25 


Kalamazoo Corset Co. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
The largest exclusive makers of corsets 
in the world. 




















of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented Combines solid comfort and 
ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society.— Always drapes 

ly in front and no bulkiness —no draw-strings 















—no lacing—no ripping or basting. — be worn the year 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 
Send for our Fine Ilustrated Book —“Fine-Form 
Maternity Skirt”— It’s Free to every woman writ- 
ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
matenal, and cost. Gives opinions of* physicians, dressmakers, and 
users 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send i back and 
we will cheerfully refund cent paid Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you — same 
— IMustrated book free. Which book shall we 


guarantee 
send? Write to-day to 
\ Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. C, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WARNING 


To protect you against disappointment we caution you that 
the Fine-Form Maternity Skirt is the only “Mater- 
nity Skirt” on the market, as it is the only skirt which can 
always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substitutes 
offered will rise in front during development—a fault so repulsive to 
every woman of refined tastes. No pattern can be purchased any- 
where for this garment. Its specia! features are protected by patents. 














| AT LAST—The Perfect Reducer 


Without dieting and by a method which has 
physicians’ endorsement you can become slender 
and graceful. 

No unusual exercise is required, no change in 
your mode of living. 


A Simple Garment 

Made of the finest pure Para rubber, Dissolvene 
Garments fit snugly to the body. Worn under 
the clothing without the slightest inconvenience 
or annoyance, they reduce the flesh only where 
desired. And results are positive. 

A reduction of 4 to 7 pounds a week is nothing 
unusual with wearers of these simple garmeuts. 

Originally adopted by Society, the past five 
years has only added to the popularity of these 
garments. Worn by the most prominens people, 
under specialists’ advice. 

In the theatrical profession, where good health 
md a good figure are essentials, Dissolvene 
Garments are extremely popular. 

No safer, surer means Of reducing flesh exists. 

Write today for booklet B. 


18 West 84th St., 


DISSOLVENE MFG. (0., adjoining Waldorf-Astoria NEW YORK 





WE TRUST YOU 10 DAYS 


bat Send No Money 

Write today for this 
handseme 14-inch, beauti- 
fully curled, carefully se- 
lected Ostrich Feather, 
any color. If you fiadit s 


$1.85 
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“Ty 1S usual, the first millin- 
|] ery novelties of the early 
season have been suc- 
innumerable 
modifications. Smart 
women who do not like 
prescribed shapes are apt 
to give a personal bend or twist to the 
work that has come from the milliner’s 
hand, and her twist or bend almost im- 
mediately begins to be copied, and lo! new 


ceeded by 








BROWN STRAW TOQUE; PINK ROSES 


things, which often become the popular 
ones, appear. But while this may have 
contributed to produce the pretty hats of 
the moment, 1t has not required such in- 
dividual enterprise to produce some of the 
queer things in late millinery. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the oddest as well as the 
prettiest hats are all imported models, or 
those copied from the foreign originals. 

The hats that show the greatest chic 
irrespective of shape all combine two 
straws. Usually the crown is light (yel- 
low, white, or, perhaps, almond green), 
with an underbrim of black or deep royal 
blue, green, purple, or brown. The smart- 
est of these two-color hats have yellow 
tops with facings of black. 

Hats are taking two pronounced shapes, 
both extremes, in turned-up and turned- 
down brims. One of the most attractive 
of the season’s forms is the bicorne in 
soft Tagel or Milan straw. The sides, 
which are very high, are pointed and fold- 
ed over the top of the crown, where they 
almost meet. ‘The two sides are caught 
together under a side crossing band of 
velvet, bound with straw or with satin, 
and attached to the brims by big jewelled 
or straw-covered buttons. ‘The front of 
these hats is usually untrimmed, the white 
crown showing between the two rolled-up 





BLACK AND WHITE WITH COQUE FEATHERS 





black or dark sides; but the back is adorn- 
ed by two big white pompons, every frond 
of which is tipped with a golden brown. 
These hats are worn low over the head, 
without an inside crown, and they require 
a bouffant coiflure at the sides and the 
back. 

There is a new sailor hat, so called, and 
actually suggestive of the sailor hat of 
yore, but with differences which are pure- 
ly of to-day and are sometimes novel and 
sometimes actually startling. The new 
models are twenty inches or more in diam- 
eter as to brim, and are rolled up slight- 
ly all round with a more emphatic roll 
at the back toward the left side. The 
first of these hats really to please me is 
of rich green straw bound with deeper 
green two-inch ribbon. ‘The latter is ar- 
ranged to lap evenly over upper and un- 
der brims. Being straight ribbon, how- 
ever, it cannot be moulded on except at 
the centre, and this has led to a novelty in 
binding which is pleasingly simple. The 
ribbon is ever so slightly gathered at each 
edge, so as to draw it into the narrower 
width required, and it is then stitched on 
by machine. 

Around the crowns of the sailor hat 
shown me was a wreath of old - pink 
roses, which most artistically soften in 
with the green straw, and a loop or half- 
wreath of the same sort of trimming is 
arranged under the brim so as to drape 
the hair like a Grecian band. The effect 
is quite similar to the ribbon band which 
is shown below the hat in the last il- 
lustration on the page of street gowns. 
The effect is very pretty as a setting for 
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TOQUE WITH ROSE CROWN AND STRAW BRIM 


a very young and fluffy haloed face, but 
such a garniture should be adopved cau- 
tiously by others, as it might readily re- 
sult in something quite the opposite. 
However, milliners are renowned for their 
ability to meet all exigencies, and this 
pretty idea is being applied to artificially 
colored roses and other blooms, and even 
to black silk ones for mourning hats, and 
earried out also in tulle which matches 
the wearer’s hair. 

A third novelty which most certainly 
will be worn by the occasional daring 
woman is a tall, a most remarkably tall 
turban, built upon the lines of the East- 
Indian head-dress. ‘this is considered the 
very latest “ wrinkle” for tall, Minerva- 
like women. It would be sure to over- 
weight the small one. It is made usually 
with a deep lower straw brim, say five 
inches deep, though occasional models 
show this portion draped in a full roll of 
tulle. Above this lower brim is a moun- 
tainous structure of tulle, which suggests 
a pile loosely tumbled together, though, 
of course, it is nothing of the sort, and 
requires great skill to produce this effect. 

The only trimming to one remarkable 
structure of this sort, which was fourteen 
inches high, consisted of a tiered mound of 
finely pleated blue messaline, centred 
with a carved jet cabochon. Like the bi- 
corne just described, this hat is to be 
worn low over the forehead. In fact, it 
hides one eyebrow, and the ear. 








BAZAR 331 


LOT He 


An Exclusive but Inexpen- 
sive Novelty Fabric with 
the Beauty and Rough 
Character of High-Priced 
Imported Ramie Linens. 


35 cents per yard 
27 inches wide. 75 shades and colors. 


If your suit is of “Durbar,” you may 
rest assured that it is correct for Spring 
and Summer. As a suit and dress 
material, Durbar Cloth is the last word 
in fashionable prominence. 


“Durbar Cloth’ was designed to 
take the place of expensive linens. You 
know, every woman knows, it is the 
tendency of linens to absorb moisture, 
wrinkle, and when laundered, to sag out 
of shape. In “Durbar” all these difh- 


culties are overcome. It possesses a 
lustrous finish and is the ideal material 
in tailored effects. Launders perfectly. 


For suitings, as, for example, the 
Russian blouses, for auto coats and a 
wide variety of protecting wraps of 
short, medium or full length; for all 
varieties of stylish two-piece and Shirt 
Waist Suits, Separate Skirts, Waists, 
Boys’ and Girls’ Suits and Children’s 


Dresses, it is a perfect fabric. 


“‘ Durbar” comes in all the beautiful linen colorings 
old rose, reseda and moss green, wistaria, tan, coral, 

mauve, glacier and Bleriot 

blues, in fact, in all the tones 

favored by fashion. “ Durbar ” 

is a firm, strong cloth, with 

rough yarns running both ways. 

No other manufacturer can 

produce a cloth with this 

peculiar construction. 


You may be offered 
something similar, and for 
your protection we put the 
word “Durbar” in every 
yard of the selvage. Insist 
upon seeing it —accept no 
substitute. 


Ask for “ Durbar Cloth ™' 
at your local dealer's. If 
he cannot supply you, 
write us, sending his name. 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & CO. 
725 Broadway, New York 
Bradford, Eng. 


Makers of the famous * Himalaya Cloth * 
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WAIST WITH DUTCH COLLAR 


HERE are this year some 
Innovations mM 
and New 
fabrics are employed in 
but often 
combinations of 
surprise 
their 


charming 
blouses hats. 
them, and odd, 
effective, 
a materials which 
by their simplicity, not 
In morning hats for the 


one 


to say 
homely quality. 
city or the country, for example, there are 
numerous “confections”? in the way of 
foulard-covered hats. and of others draped 


with printed muslins having Persian color 


mixtures, sharpened, perhaps, by a touch 
of emerald green or of bright blue. 

A very pretty hat of navy-blue foulard 
well sprinkled with polka dots caught my 
eve a day or two ago. It had a wide 
Charlotte crown, with cordings around it, 
and a corded brim, finished by an outer 
cord edge of bright crimson, and a mass 
that darkened 
sides. Girls of ten 


of shaded red ribbon into 


a dahlia tone at the 
.may wear such hats, and women of fifty 
are wearing them, though choosing, be- 
cause of their soft colorings, the Persian 
printed muslin ones, which are a bit more 
picturesque. 
Many of the 
hats are in 
these the printed muslin is drawn, which, 
being thin, is pulfy, as are the 
foulards in The 


the new hats, however, are those having 


half-dress 
Over 


early-summel 
small scoop shapes, 
seldom 
millinery. queerest of 
wide crowns and no brims, except at the 
right side, where a flat, tall one is liter- 
the crown. <A 
is usually made con- 
contrasting fae- 


ally pasted against side 
brim of this 


spicuous by a 


sort 
sharply 
ing of black or some bright velvet; or it 
with tiny shirred 
over with Persian silk or muslin. 


is covered roses or 


FOR GENERAL WEAR 


Three conservative hats are seen across 
this page which are likely to give last- 
ing satisfaction for outing or ordinary 
wear. The first is of soft straw with a 
turned-up brim and ribbon trimming. The 


BLUE LAWN AND LACE BLOUSE 


second, with slightly dented wide brim, 


is bound with emerald velvet and = trim- 
med with matching messaline and wide 





SMART WAIST OF MADRAS 


iridescent wings at the side. That de- 
signed for country wear is of soft vellow 


straw with a sapphire crépe fold about 


ia 


FOR THE SEASHORE 


the crown and two blue 
quills at the side. 
Then there are the blouses, and their 


unusual materials. ‘they are shown in 


green-shading 


light and dark colored lawns, usually silk 













FOR WHITE OR COLORED LAWN 


finished: in striped silks of that weave 
of taffeta which is called * summer ” silk; 
of messaline, or Persian printed gauze, or 
of polka-dotted foulard, though all must 
match the coat and skirt with which they 
are worn. There are quantities of silk 
dresses this year for ordinary street wear, 
and with lawn are often 
shown as part of a given costume. 

Striped lawn waists 
with pongee or voile skirts, and some of 
these are trimmed with wash silks in 
original and unprecedented ways. Dyed 
lace is used on colored lawn waists, and 
many of the really pretty 
lawn blouses appear to have been dyed 
after making. Blue lawn waists on the 
that illustrated above will be 
dotted lawn skirts avd with 
linen skirts, that is, with a 
ground color. 

Except in the rare ease, the tendency 
is to keep away from the pure white cos- 
marked, too, in the 

there are, of 
white waists of- 
women 
tailors 


these, blouses 


are to be worn 


embroidered 


order of 
worn with 
matehing 
matching 


and this is 
strictly tailored waist. 
course, many handsome 
fered for the conservative 
like them; but the smartest 
all advocating the narrow striped waist 
of madras or of shirting, to be worn with 


tume, 


who 


are 


a pure white collar having little or much 
embroidery. 


All of the new collars are round and 
straight, without the “ear-rests” that 
were conspicuous upon last year’s col- 
lars. The prevalence of the Dutch neck 
has also caused many pretty collarette 


forms to appear. ‘These are adjusted not 
only over the blouse, but also over the flat 
and collarless coat of pongee or of linen. 

Apropos of the there is a 
tufted pongee this season which resembles 


former, 
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FOR THE COUNTRY 


the “ snow-flake ” without its heaviness, 
and which, combined with plain taffeta or 
satin, in black or some of the sharp 
Egyptian reds or greens, is really charm- 
ing for the outing costume. 
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Daintiness |; 


f 


One season won't wear 
out your Summer dresses 
and lingerie if they're 
made of Sherrette. Yet 
there’s a daintier, 
prettier fabric to be 
found anywhere. 


not 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


not only gives you all the charm of 
the finest linen, but it’s made to 
withstand hard wear. It is sheer, 
semi-lustrous, and never loses its 
beauties in the laundry, Use 
Sherrette instead of linen for alli 
dainty garments—dresses, shirt waists, 
lingerie, gowns and baby clothes. 
Sherrette comes in plain white, fancy 
checks, stripes and novelties, 28 to 
46 inches wide, 124. to 75¢. a yard, 
Caution—To guard against substi- 
tutes which are offered as the genu- 
ine, look tor the name Sherrette on 
the selvage. 

If you have the slightest diffi- 

culty in obtaining _Sherrette 


from your dealer, write us for 
samples and mention his name. 


Sherman & Sons Co. 


62-64 Leonard Street, New York 


Sherrette is one of 
the Pointer Brarid 
Fabrics, When 
you see this brand 
you are sure of 
honest value, 


























MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


Superior to all other powders in soft- 
| ness, smoothness and delicacy. Pro- 
| tects the skin from wind and sun. 

Prevents chafing and skin 
irritations. The most 
comforting and 
healing of all 
toilet pow- 
ders. 








































Mennen’s 
Borated Tal- 
cum Toilet Pow- 
der is as necessary 
for Mother’s baby as for 
Baby’s mother. , 

It contains no starch, rice powder or 
other irritants found in ordi toilet 
powders. ers ake & teen 
profit by selling substitutes. Insist 
on Mennen’s. Sample Box for 2c Stamp. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 























Decatur 
Laces 


\ 
,& E 
WRITE FOR SUMMER LINE OF SAMPLES 
NEARLY 100 SAMPLES SENT FREE 


of the very newest, daintiest and choicest patterns of French 
Valenciennes, English Torchons, Linen Torchons, Baby Irish, 
Cluny laces, Cluny bands, Plauen Medallions and allovers. 
Send for these samples and see the very latest (csiyns and pat- 
terns mace in laces. e your selections at t exactly 
what you want and save money. 


Write for Free Samples 
DECATUR LACE COMPANY 
Dept. P, Decatur, Ill., U.S.A, 
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NE of the smartest inexpensive 
O dresses I have recently seen is a one- 
piece garment made up of black and 
white striped cotton goods that cost not 


more than ten cents a yard. It was mer- 
cerized and unstiffened, and _ perfectly 








































OVERWAIST OF MOIRE 


produced the effect of a 
summer silk. In some 
respects the dress resem- 
bled the last gown  illus- 
trated on this page. It 
had a pleated lower skirt 
portion and a panel front 
developed to the foot of the 
dress from a top part simi- 
lar to that of the next to 
the last dress shown. 

This panel was arranged 
with a centre front seam, 
at which the line points 
met in sharp angles. It 
was outlined with inch 
bands of the striped ma- 
terial, in which the stripes 


tained in the sleeves, every portion, in 
fact, being varied smartly by ingenious 
cutting and matching of lines. Groups 
of small black buttons were used sparing- 
ly on the waist and the sleeves, and 
coarse tulle formed the chemisette and 
the collar, which was finished at the top 
by a narrow fold of black lawn. 
Allowing for the waste that must fol- 
low the matching of lines on the bias and 
on the straight which give character to 
this little gown, the materials in it could 
not have cost more than two dollars and 
a half. It was offered ready made by a 
smart shop at twenty-three dollars. Many 
clever women will be able to picture its 
smart effect, and carry out the same gen- 
eral ideas in blue and white, brown and 
white, or other striped mixtures in sum- 
mer silk or cotton. Apropos of the silk, 
the pretty chiffon blouses in dark green, 
in brown, crimson, black—in fact, in any 
sharply contrasting dark tone 
ing sold with summer-si.k dresses and 
with lingerie ones, as 


are now he- 


accompaniments to 
them. ‘The idea is one 
which especially com- 
mends itself to those 
who have on hand a 
last season’s plain lin- 
gerie gown, or one of 
silk that is still good, 
though a little out of 
date. A Russian blouse 
or a long sarrau in 
chiffon will give such 
a dress the smartest 
touch possible, and at a 





were perfectly horizontal. 
The sides of the skirt were 
arranged with bias lines 
rising toward the back, 
and the pleats below were 
laid on the straight, so that 
they rippled first in white 
and then in black groups. 
The same variety was at- 
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USEFUL SHIRTWAIST DRESS 















WITH SATIN FACINGS 


really small cost. 
Another idea for re- 
furbishing the lin- 
gerie dress is to add 
little revers of fig- 
ured Egyptian or 
‘Turkish floral mus- 
lin, with belt to 
correspond. 

Then there are 
the net waists, built 
upon a lining of 
tulle, and designed 
to prolong the life 
of old lingerie 
waists, which this season are entirely out 
of fashion. Such waists must match the 
skirt and coat with which they are to be 
worn, but they show the neck and lower 
sleeve portions of the white waist, and so 
lend a touch of white where it is desirable. 
Moiré and bengaline, also matching the 
skirt and coat with which they are 
worn, are other materials now popular 
for the waist which is to be worn to com- 
plete a cloth costume. Some very smart 
net waists with neck lines quite handsome- 
ly worked with soutache or floss, are now 
offered at five dollars, and as garments 
that double the value of a tailored cos- 
tume (two-piece), in that they may, in 
the proverbial jiffy, convert it into an 
afternoon dress suitable for all summer 
purposes, they are-among the actual econ- 








omies of the present season’s practical 
fashions. 
On this page there is a pretty model for 





DYED NET OVERWAIST 


the useful shirtwaist dress which is full 
of suggestion for the home dressmaker. It 
is suitable for a number of cotton ma- 
terials; but, made up in messaline, say in 
black, with a six-inch tailored hem, and 
with a big corded heading to the ruffle 
and little banded and stitched seams, it 
will prove a charmingly smart design for 
the professional woman’s practical dress, 

The two middie figures on 
this page contain suggestions 
for the remodelling of a last 
year’s coat costume. The coat 
formerly was curved at the 
lower edge. It has been 
trimmed to an even = and 
shorter length, and the shawl 
collar and culls of satin have 
been added to it. In length- 
ening the waist line, it has 


UM 


GOWN MODIFIED WITH SATIN HEM 





been necessary 
first to raise 
the skirt and 
refit it over the 
hips, and after- 
ward to length- , 
en as well as to 
modernize it 
with a ten or 




















twelve inch sat- 
in hem. The UINEN OR COTTON FROCK 
sleeves, which 
formerly were the loose, square Ottoman 
form, have been reduced to “ classic ” pro- 
portions, and a new satin puff under-form 
has been added. 

Refurbishing of this sort may be given 
to serge suits, combining with them either 
bengaline, messaline, or satin 


You may sit at ease in an arm- 


chair and direct the fitting 
and draping of your gowns if you 
possess a Pneumatic Dress F orm. 
If social duties interfere with visits 
to the modiste, send your Pneu- 
matic Dress Form to take your 
place. 


Fitting 
your 
own 
back 





ADIES who have their dress- 
making done at home need not 
stand for hours, nor undress forty times 
a day, at the dressmaker’s request to 
“Just let me try this once more, please.” 
An unbecoming or ill-fitting gown is 
easily transformed, and making over or 
altering becomes a pleasure instead of 
a task. 


Hanéginég 
your own. 
skirt 








CALL and see demonstration, or 


write for Fashion Book F-19. 


When not in use let the air out 
and pack Form and stand rods in : 
the box base until wanted again, 
or the Form may be left inflated 
ready for use. 





PNEU FORM COMPANY 


322 Fifth Avenue 
N. W. Cor. 32d Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone 4250 Madison Square 
The same form may be used by any 
umber of ladies. 













































































svuap that does 
double duty — the soap 
which cleans and disinfects 

at the same time. 


Soap i is sie health soap of the 
hands. It prevents the rough- 

ening of the cuticle and 

keeps women’s hands 

soft and smooth 

A for handling 
\ erry rs 


OUR. GROCERS ilks, 
LEVER BROS. CO. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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BERTHE MAY’S 


, MATERNITY 
CORSET 


is a blessing to 
womankind. It 

insures ease and 
comfort to the 
mother and 
safeguards the 

life of the 
expected child. 

It allows the 

mother to dress 
Copyright, as usual and to 
We, preserve a nor- 
Rerthe mal figure. Send 
May stamp for illus- 
trated booklet 

No. 10 and 
photographs to 


BERTHE MAY, 125 W. 56th St., NEW YORK 
Hair Like This is the Crown- 
ing Glory of Man or Woman 


Is it yours? Are hair troubles 
If you are 
; when your 
hair is falling, faded or dying; 
when dandruff beyins to get 
in its destructive work, get 
Lorrimer’s Excelsior 
Hair Tonic, the remarkable 
treatment the newspapers 
everywhere are telling 
about; the remedy that 
does more than is claimed 
for it; the remedy that 
doctors are praising. 
Get it or order it of a 
reliable druggist—one 
who will not offer you 

a substitute. 





Lorrimer’s Excelsior 
Hater Tonte let ine send you 
treatment, Write today to WM. . KE 

Lorrimer Inatitute, Dept. 2860, “Baltimore, Maryi nd. 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Y ou can safely and speedily re- 
duce your surplus flesh in any 
part of the body, and thus im- 
prove your figure by wearing 
DR. WALTER’S FAMOUS 


fv 
MEDICATED RUBBER GARMENTS 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
They are very comfortable and 
never fail to accomplish the de- 
sired result. They are worn by the 
royalty of Europe and the society 
of America 
Neck and Chin Banda, 
as shown in cut - - €8.00 
Chin only- - - - - 2.00 
Also union suits, jackets, inictalii etc., 
for the purpose of reducing the flesh any- 
where desired. Invaluable to those suf- 
fering from Kheumatism. Write at once 
for further particulars. 
DR. JEANNE WALTER, Patentee Ye 
Suite 507, 55 West 38d St., NEW YORK & 
SAN FRANCISCO, 166 Geary Street 


Beautiful Eyebrows 


Accentuate the liquid depth of woman’s eyes. They 
add the arch of beauty which gives charm, strength, 
and individuality to the countenance, They make a 
plain face positively handsome. They can be scientifi- 
cally cultivated by Barlattar Eyebrow Grower. 
It is wonderfully successful. It darkens the color. 
Jt promotes a new growth. $1.00 per jar post- 
paid. Send for circular. 


A. G. LYFORD, '"h.tiou Mase 


RAY HAIR 


by bee paid mail a tral 
r a 

















to its natural color 
by Mrs. Gervaise Graham’s Quick 
Hair Restorer. Price $1.00 at all dealers or by ex 
press prepaid, Samples and 64 page booklet on the 
hair and complexion free. Address, MRS. GERVAISE 
GRAHAM, 1451 Michigan A 








Tricycles « Cripples 


a And Chairs 


<< Complete catalog 
sent on request 
Write for it 
to-day. 


VORTHINGTON CO., 310 Cedar St., Elyria, Ohio 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


BY IDA HUSTED HARPER 








are a number of 

coutres in the United 

States where the ques- 

tior. of woman suffrage is 

swirling about at a live- 

ly rate of speed, and pos- 

sibly at the present 

moment New York is chief among them. 

As this is being written, hundreds of 

women are preparing to go to Albany for 

the hearing before the Judiciary Commit- 

tees of the Legislature on the bill for 

amending the constitution of the State 

so as to permit women to vote. It seems 

incredible, but it is true, that a number 

of women also are going to urge the com- 

mittees not to allow this. Really it is 

humiliating to those who respect them- 

selves and their sex that women should 

plead with legislators not to let them 

have any voice in their own government 

or in the laws and conditions under which 

they and their families must live—yes, 

and worse than this, to beg that those 

women who do earnestly want this high 
privilege shall not have it. 

While New York women have little 
idea of carrying their bill through both 
houses of the Legislature, they are deter- 
mined to get a vote on it so they may 
know where the legislators stand. In 
the past the scheme of the politicians 
has been to have the bill held up in the 
committees, and thus the women never 
have been able to know who were their 
friends and who their enemies. There has 
been a suffrage meeting in New York 
City every twenty-four hours during the 
entire winter, and scores of them in all 
parts of the State. ‘he next few weeks 
will show whether the thousands of wom- 
en who demand the vote have any influ- 
ence whatever over these legislators, who 
are supposed to represent them and 
whose salaries the taxes of women help to 
pay. 


Massachusetts, Maryland, Kentucky 

The women of Massachusetts have just 
had their annual hearing, with the old 
State House in Boston, which ought to 
stand for individual iiberty, thronged 
with women and a big overflow meeting 
held in a near-by hall. Before the com- 
mittee that had the suffrage bill in charge 
there passed a procession of a thousand, 
each of the eighteen groups carrying a 
banner telling what it represented — 
mothers and homekeepers, taxpaying 
women, those in philanthropic work, 
wage-earning women, professional women, 
ete. Each paused until a spokeswoman 
eloquently stated to the committee why 
they appealed for the franchise, and then 
all went on to the mass-meeting. ‘The 
anti-suffrage women also were there with 
lawyers to argue for them that these 
women who so earnestly desired the bal- 
lot should not have it because they them- 
selves did not want it. In a few days 
the committee, by a large majority, re- 
fused even to let the bill go before the 
legislators for consideration. This was 
not in deference to the wishes of the 
“antis,” for suffrage bills were annually 
defeated in the Massachusetts Legislature 
years before the “ antis” were ever heard 
of. It was because this committee was 
dominated by those elements in politics 
which are determined that women shall 
not have any political power. 

The Equal Suffrage League of Balti- 
more recently had a hearing before the 
Elections Committee of the Maryland 
Legislature on their bill asking only the 
municipal suffrage for women in that city 
who either pay taxes or can read and 
write. They carried with them a peti- 
tion for this signed by individuals and 
officially by organizations to the number 
of 170,000. Over 400 of the leading men 
and women of Baltimore went to Annap- 
olis by special train—professors in Johns 
Hopkins University and the .Woman’s 
College, women lawyers, doctors, nurses, 
teachers, wage -earners, homemakers — a 
most representative body. Twelve earnest 
appeals of a few minutes each were made, 
and the legislators seemed much im- 
pressed. The train following the women’s 
“special” was one carrying several hun- 
dred saloonkeepers of Baltimore to speak 


against a bill for local option, and it 
could not have been by accident that the 
two hearings were set for the same hour. 

A few days later the committee sent 
the suffrage bill to the Legislature to be 
voted on, and they defeated it by a vote 
of nearly two to one. ‘lhe next day they 
also defeated the local-option bill. When 
all men and women who believe in tem- 
perance measures’ shall become wise 
encugh to join with the suffragists and 
work for the enfranchisement of women, 
then both will become a reality. 

The Kentucky women have had a favor- 
able hearing on their bill for school suf- 
frage and the legislative committee, aft- 
er putting in a taxpaying and education- 
al qualification, sent it to the Senate to 
be acted upon. The enemies to good gov- 
ernment are not so opposed to women’s 
having a voice in school atfairs as they 
are in those of the city and State, and 
therefore they may allow this bill to 
pass. It is high time that all women who 
believe they ought to have the right to 
represent themselves should give their as- 
sistance to the great effort that is being 
made to obtain this right. Lhe only rea- 
son that it does not succeed is because 
there are not enough women behind it. 
It struggles under the millstone of the 
indolent and indifferent women. 


Oklahoma and Other States 

When the convention which prepared 
the constitution for the ‘new State of 
Oklahoma, and also its first Legislature, 
refused to provide for woman suffrage, 
then the women had to resort to peti- 
tions. In midwinter, through ice and 
snow and prairie winds, they made their 
difficult way until nearly 40,000 names of 
voters were obtained. ‘hen the Secretary 
of State found the law did not permit 
women to file petitions, and an official of 
the State Federation of Labor had to act 
for them. Now, according to the consti- 
tution, the question will have to be sub- 
mitted to the voters, among whom are 
many thousands of Indians and negroes. 

In South Dakota, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington the women are working with 
might and main in campaigns which will 
end on Election Day, November 8. There 
is no doubt one or more of these States 
could be carried if there were money 
enough to do the necessary legitimate 
work, but they have not a great deal of 
wealth, and it is most difficult to get 
funds. Here is a splendid opportunity for 
the help of Eastern women, who have no 
campaign in their own States and owe 
this assistance to those women who have 
now a chance to get the suffrage. 


The President and the Convention 

At this writing the motto of the suf- 
frage army is “On to Washington,” and 
they are gathering from many States. It 
will be the first time in history that a 
President of the United States ever ap- 
peared before a woman-suffrage conven- 
tion. President Taft has accepted the in- 
vitation to maké the address of weicome, 
and this will give great prestige to the 
national convention, on which will be 
focussed the attention of the entire coun- 
try. This is a noble and courageous act 
on the part of the President, at a time 
when his political enemies are seeking 
every excuse to attack and malign him. 
He has nothing to gain by it, except the 
frendship and esteem of women, and they 
represent no influence whatever when an 
election is at hand. President Taft and 
his party have a hard struggle ahead of 
them the coming summer and fall, in 
which the most dangerous opponents of 
woman suffrage can render great assist- 
ance, and they will not approve his giv- 
ing the slightest recognition to the claim 
of women for the ballot. It has long been 
known that both Mr. and Mrs. Taft ap- 
prove of woman suffrage, and so, even if 
the President shall consider it advisable 
to maintain a neutral attitude in his ad- 
dress of greeting, it will show none the 
less a brave and independent spirit. 
Women should express their full appre- 
ciation of this, and honor the man who 
is in every way worthy their highest ad- 
miration, without regard to his political 
policies. 











Newest Fiction 
SNOW-FIRE 


By the author of 
“The Martyrdom of an Empress.” 

A story, intensely dramatic. set in 
the brilliant European diplomatic 
and social world so intimately known 
to the author. Young Count Serge 
Urlansky, of the Russian C hevalier- 
Garde Regiment and the Marquis de 
Coétmen, a brother officer, a both 
in love with the Princess Sacha Viria- 
now, a beautiful young widow. With 
others they become involv ed in the 
plot, and the story never halts in its 
march to the dramatic end. The 
novel has fire and force and the liter- 
ary finish always present in this au- 
thor’s work. 

With Four Illustrations in Color from Water- 

Color Drawings made by the Author. 

Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 


The Biography 
of a Boy 


A Story for Grown-Ups 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 
With 50 Illustrations by ROSE O'NEILL 
Here is Binks 

again. He was 

loved and ad- 

mired from 

Maine to Cali- 

fornia in The 

Memotrs of a 

Baby. He’sa 

little bit older 


very much 
funnier—in 
this new story. 
All the Wil- 
bour family, 
too, help along the fun. Every 
American home will find a re- 
flection of its best and jolliest in 
the adventures of Binks and the 
Wilbours in The Biography of 
Boy. It is something more than 
a novel or é ; although 
it is like both of them. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


ANN 
VERONICA 


By H. G. WELLS 
This is the novel talked about 


more than any other this season. 


“The culmination of Ann Veron- 
ica’s madcap and dangerous ex- 
periment is as joyous as that of 
any novel of the Jane Austen pe- 
riod.’”’—Phila. North American. 

“It is inflamed with sincerity 
and it abounds in flashes of real 
life which almost blind the judg- 
ment with their intense reality.” 
—London Telegraph. 

“An unusually thoughtful 
book.”’—The Bookman. 

“There is a wholesomeness 
about it.’—San Francisco Bul- 
letin. 

“There is no question that Ann 
Veronica om age is true. The 
type, we think, has never been so 
keenly noted and courageously 
described as in this novel.”— 
London Times. 

Frontispiece in Color. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


OPTIONS 


By O. HENRY 


This is an edition de luxe of O. 
Henry—the pick of two years’ work 
of this most popular of all short- 
story writers. 

“Bubbling humor’ runs through 
these stories like a vein of gold.”— 
Brooklyn Citizen. 

‘In stories like these we get the 
poignant. fleeting revelation of the 
unsuspected drama forever going on 
around us.’—New York American. 

‘“‘O. Henry appears at his best in 
this volume.’’—Springfield Repub- 
lican, 


Illustrated. Post 8vo,' Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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‘the Progressives 





EVOLUTION ” may or 
may not be the right 
name for the uprising 
against Speaker Cannon 
in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at  Washing- 
ton. Sefore we can de- 
termine the true character of that move- 
must see how far it is 
and in what specific di- 
rection. If it turns out 
to have been only a re- 





ment we going, 


The Battle in 
the House 


volt against a particular 
Speaker, it will still have had much im- 


portance, but nothing like the importance 
it may have if it resolute and 
ersistent movement to curtail the power 
of Speakers in general. What is much to 
desired is that it shall not end or weak- 
until it shall accomplish a complete 
paration of the Speakership and the 
ership of the House—two different 
inctions which in our system have come 
to be united in the same person. 


becomes a 


If we suppose that the uprising meant 
simply the overthrow of Cannon, and not 
the beginning of the un- 


Insurgent doing of what is now 
Triumphs “* lled Cannonism = and 
used to be ealled Reed- 


ism, then its chief significance is in 
ihe light it throws on the present 
tate of the Republican party; for it re- 
eals impressively the strength of the 
Progressive or “insurgent” faction, and 
also the strength of the feeling between 
that faetion and the Conservative or 
‘stand-pat ” faction, of which Mr. Can- 
non has been a conspicuous leader. In 
iis recent speeches, Mr. Cannon has again 
and again attempted practically to read 
out of the party. Ap- 
parently, he would have treated them, and 
would have had the administration and 
the party treat them, as having forfeited 
their party standing altogether. He thus 
practically declared a war of extermina- 
tion against all who took part in the 
movement. As a seasoned politician, he 
could hardly, after that, expect any more 
quarter than he proposed to give. His 
inistake, and a mistake which appar- 
itly many Conservatives have been mak- 
ing, lay in underestimating the strength 
f the They were not only 
stronger than Conservatives would believe, 


» o iv. 
Progressives. 


ut their strength has been growing. The 
coming over to their ranks of various 
members of the House, who were doubt- 
il, or “on the fence,” means that the 
movement has found favor among the 


people; members have been hearing from 
their constituents. ‘he fact is that since 
the founding of the Republican party 
has been only one other movement 
vithin it comparable to this. That was 
the “Liberal Republican” movement of 
1872, headed by Carl Schurz and other in- 
ependent Republicans who revolted 
against the party’s harsh course with the 
South in Reconstruction and against the 
corruption which had become so _ wide- 
spread during Grant’s first administra- 
tion. That movement finally failed be- 
‘use of the unfortunate nomination of 
Horace Greeley for President; but it had 
vreat strength; it had the support of 
inany of the best men in the country; 
vith better management, it might have 
succeeded. Like the present movement, it 
began in the West; and the Progressives 
of to-day are of a spirit much like that of 
Schurz and his fellows of thirty-eight 
ears ago. They are for a more liberal 
tariff policy, for freeing their party from 
what they believe to be sinister and im- 
proper influences, and for so changing the 
control and machinery of it as to make it 
more responsive to public sentiment and 
opinion. The effects of their movement, 
whether we eall it revolution or reform— 
or merely insurrection—are already wide- 
spread and patent. It has gone far tow- 
ards altering the face of American pol- 
ities. Instead of two firm-knit parties op- 
posed to each other in Congress, we have, 
for the moment, three groups—the Demo- 
crats, the Progressives, and the “ Stand- 
patters.” Now we have also the Speaker 


here 








of the House unhorsed, and deprived, for 
this Congress at any rate, of a great part 
of his power. And the end is not yet. 


So much for the movement as a party 


affair. But let us hope that the victory 
over the Speaker, over 

American Mr. Cannon, will not 
Speakers satisfy the men who 


achieved it. For the 
question of Cannonism, of the too 
great power of Speakers in general, is 
sure to come up again unless something 
more is done; something that shall be in 
the nature of a permanent change in our 
usage in this regard. The Speaker as 
leader, whether in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington or in the House 
of Representatives of a State Legislature, 
strikes English and other foreign publi- 
cists with amazement. The Speaker of the 
House of Commons, so far from being the 
leader of either is the one man in 
the Chamber who must not take 
at all. His dignity is very great; he 
takes precedence over all other 


side, 


sides 


members, 
all other commoners in the kingdom : 
and he has all the powers needed to sus- 


over 


tain his dignity and enforce his rulings. 
But his rulings are strictly impartial. 


Were he to make a partisan or partial 
would find himself in the plight 
of a referee who should * throw ” a erick- 
et match or a football match. The pres- 
ent Speaker is a Unionist, though the 
government is Liberal. His predecessor, 
though a Liberal, held his place while the 
House was Unionist. An American 
Speaker, on the contrary, whether in 
a State Legislature or in 
constantly uses the powers of his“ Speak- 
ership to help his and he 
also uses the votes of his side, its 
strictly partisan support, to sustain his 


one, he 


Congress, 


side, 


rulings and heighten his power as 
Speaker. Two plain evils follow. ‘The 


minority does not get an equal chance in 
the debates and the business of the Cham- 
ber, and the Speaker can make himself an 
autocrat. He can practically crush out 
members who oppose him, whether on his 
side or on the other. Chiefly by his power 
of appointing committees and his 
te refuse recognition to members wishing 
to speak, he can control both debate and 
legislation. Through the Committee on 
Rules, he can bring questions to a vote 
when he chooses, or have measures buried 
in committees when he 


power 


chooses. 


This is too much power for one legis- 
lator to have; and the whole system is 
unfair, undemocratic, a perversion of 
representative government. It has grown 
up gradually because we have not had 
the English usage of a clearly defined 
leadership of both sides on the floor, and 


because one strong, Speaker 
after another has taken advantage of the 
opportunities his place offered. 

Any change, to effect a real reform, 
must be radical. It must deprive the Speak- 
er entirely of his function of leadership 
of his side. By depriving Speaker Cannon 
of his right to appoint the Committee on 
Rules, or even to sit on it, the House of 
Representatives made an excellent begin- 
ning, but only a beginning. The change 
will be complete only when an American 
Speaker, like the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, shall be bound in honor and 
by precedents to be utterly impartial; and 
the best possible proof of its completeness 
will be the election of a Speaker from the 
minority. 


aggressive 


Leadership, however, is essential. There 
must be a leader for each side, or, if more 
than one party is repre- 


Legislative sented in the Chamber, 
“Leaders” for each party. The 
choice should be delib- 

erate and careful; for, although the 
office is not recognized by the law, 
its powers are very great, even when 


divorced entirely from those of the Speak- 
ership. In the English House of Com- 
mons, the Prime Minister is usually the 
leader of the government side, and the 
leader of the opposition is usually the 
man who would take his place if the op- 





Until 
* leader ” was 


position should come into power. 


recent years, even the term 


seldom heard among us. It is growing 
commoner, and that fact is weleome, as 


indicating that we are gradually coming 
to the excellent usage for which it stands. 
It is particularly desirable that we adopt 
the executive having 
no authoritative representation in the 
legislature, we failed to fix clearly 
anywhere the responsibility for initiating 
legislation or for the 
legislative 


it, because with us, 
have 
general course of 
has -many 
been proposed to remedy this 
far as concerned, by 
Cabinet members seats in 
other of the Houses. But there seems no 
probability of that plan’s tried. 
Moreover, the Governor of a State has no 
Cabinet, so that would 
have to be 


business, It times 
defect, sO 
Congress is giving 


one or. the 
. r 
being 


some other device 
found for the State Legisla 
The leader of the majority ean, at 
least, be made the responsible representa- 
tive of his party; and gradually, the of- 


tures. 


fice being once established and generally 
recognized, his functions will be clearly 
defined. It now seems a tairly safe pre- 
diction that this wilt take place. The 
recent investigation of the conduct and 
character of Leader Allds of the New 


York Senate may have the good effect of 


bringing the office more into the light, 
and getting it better understood. It is 
significant that, when Allds resigned, the 


Senate did not for a moment consider 


leaving the oflice vaeant, and that the 
question of who should fill it at once 
aroused very wide interest. ‘There seems 


to have been a_ general understanding 


both that it had become a fixture and that 
it is a place of first-rate importance. 


This is but one of many instances of 
the way we are nowadays showing our- 
selves willing to take 

Looking to the lessons from other coun- 


Another is our 

adoption of the term 
used in Parliament, and of 
the office it designates. That we should 
turn freely to England for bene- 
fit we can get from her 


Old Countries ties: 


* whip,” as 


whatever 
experience 18 


most natural; for her experience is, after 
all, much longer than ours. Nor is there 
any good reason why we should hesitate 
to profit by it. Much of it, in a sense, 
really belongs to us as much as to the 
English themselves. Were we not Eng- 
lish colonies, and subject to the rule of 
Parliament, for several centuries before 
we set up for ourselves? It is, in facet, 


hardly too much to say 
and our Legislatures are just as truly 
offspring of the first English Parliament 
as is the legislature now sitting at West 
minster. Our and Legislatures 
have made a good many departures from 
the old procedure, some ef which, like our 
elaborate development of the committee 


that our Congress 


Congress 


system, it would be well for the English 
legislators to study, and, perhaps, meas- 
urably imitate. So has Parliament made 


from the old doing 


sulfli- 


departures ways of 
and it 1s have 
ciently got over the notion that our Amer 
ican experiment is already a complete 
success to be entirely willing to learn all 
we can from what has happened in Eng- 
land British, 

But England is not the only country to 
beginning to 
questions the 
only which we are beginning to 
be willing to learn. In magazines and 
newspapers, and even in speeches in Con- 
one is continually coming upon ac- 
counts of the way they do things in Ger- 
many, in France, in Switzerland. With 
the coming to the front of questions of 


things; good if we 


since we ceased to be 


whose 
turn, 


experience we are 
nor are legislative 


ones on 


sree 
gress, 


conservation, this practice has become 
swiftly popular. For older countries, 
which have long since had to learn to 


their natural re- 
course, teach us much 
For instance, scientific 
forestry in America is hardly more than 
twenty years old. Mr. Pinchot and the 
other pioneers turned chiefly to Germany 
for methods and teachers, but both France 
and Switzerland had admirable systems. 


make the most of all 
sources, can, of 


about economy. 














Are You Well? 


Have You a Good Figure? 


You can surprise your husband and’ friends 
by giving 15 minutes a day, in your room, to 
special directions which I give you to strengthen 
vital organs and nerves, so you are relieved of 


chronic ailments. Your body can be rounded 
and you can have as good a figure, as gracefully 
carried, as any woman ot your icquaintance. 





A pupil who was 
thin writes me 














for ars 1 
stomach must be stronger too, for I sleep like at ar 
my nerves are so rested I feel as if Ib miss n 
enjoyment in life, for | never did have hx 1 times 
| before I feel so well all the time 
[ have built up thousands of women, why not 


you? Write me, and if I cannot help your par 
ticular case I will tell you so. 

I give each pupil the individual, contidentia 
treatment which her case demands. 


SUSANNA COCROFT 








Dept. 24-H 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Vote: Miss Cocroft smame stands for pr ress in the 





1Can Reduce Your Flesh 


Would you like to reduce it by potural means 
in aw scientific, dignified 





I have reduced 25,000 [~~ 


women in the past seven 
years by a few simple 
directions followed in the 
privacy of their own 
rooms. 


I can reduce you and at 
the same time strengthen 
stomach and heart and re 
lieve you of such chronic 
llments a rheumatism 
indigestion, constipation 
weak nerves, torpid liver, 
and such difficulties as ce 
pend upon good circula 
tion, strong nerves, strong, 
muscles, good blood, cor 
rect’ breathing. 
be as good a figure 
woman of your acquaint 
ance. Why not? 





One pupil writes 






rott, | have rec 


, my liver all 
dear, 1 am 


ww I 





Send 10 cents for i 
structive booklet showing 
how to stand and walk correctly 

SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 24-H, 246 ome 4 Ave., a 


luthor of * Character as Expressed in the B 




















Remove That atop 


You can do it yourself witho 
» irritation or in 
My bunion plaster removes the 


mvenience 


pain immediately and completely, 
ind, what’s more, it removes the 
enlargement and tore the 
natural shape of the foot It ha 
done so in thousands and tho 

sands of cases, and it will do the 
same for you. You probably 
have bought a dozen worthle 

bunion remedies, which did you 


more harm than good, and very 
likely you think there really is no 
bunion remedy that will do you 
any good. ‘To convince you that 
my bunion plaster will completely 
remove the pain and the bunion, I 
am willing to send you a plaster 
absolutely free. All you have to 
your name and address and I will 
yunion plaster. Write today and it 





do is to send 
send you the 
will be mailed to you promptly. 


FOOT REMEDY COMPANY 
3516 West 26th Street - Chicago, Ill. 














“Dainty Things 
for Babies” 


Copyright 

INFANTS" COMPLETE OUTFITS 
Hand-made goods our specialty. In- 
fants’ long dresses, machine-ms ade, 
of dainty mate: rials, only 68 ct 
Send to-day for our latest mail-order 
catalogue with list of Baby’s 
First Needs and sample At ‘ 
announcement card. Sentin « plain, 
patent sealed envelope for 2c stamp. 

*’ 








mith's 
Baby's op 3 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. 


Address ALBERT DwichT ‘SMITH co., 
311 Lyman Burome, Sprincrie.o, Mass. 


BABY’S OUTFIT. 
OF 40 PATTERNS 


Send only 25 cents foras 
M 


FREE 


months’ tris al subscription 
for Every Woman's azine he igagine For 
Every Woman"'—6 numbers (regular price 10 cents each) 
and receive free of charge and postpaid, in plain 
wrapper, The Peerless outfit of 40 patterns forinfants 
long and short clothes, giving necessary materiai and 
full instructions for making—without question the best 
and most complete outfit ever made. Address Dept.110, 


Every Woman's Magazine, New York City 














DAINTY BABY CLOTHES 
I will give Free my let **What Name for 
Waby ” (regular price cents) containing over 
100,000 combination names for babies with each 
order for my 80 long or 12 short patterns, full 
illustrated directions, materials, etc., only 26 
cents. Free List of Maby’s First Needs and 
beautiful « vont of Dainty baby's and chil- 

dren's clothin Plain envelopes. ete today. 

A 8, 
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AP 
150 Union Rullding. Sy rac use, N.Y. 
















STENCIL 


BY MARGARET D. CHUBB 


HARPER'S 


DESIGNS 





CPA Ad RE SOT + sat 
™ Save Fear 








y |HE ever-increasing popu- 
larity of stencil - work 
leads one to consider new 
adaptations of this fas- 
#cinating form of 
ration. Curtains, pillows, 
4 scarfs, and numberless ar- 
ticles of household utility have been tried 
and found satisfactory in the extreme; 


deco- 





























A STENCILLED CIGARETTE-CASE 


the same principles may be adapted to 
articles of a more personal nature. 

The methods of doing the work have 
been fully deseribed in numbers of this 
magazine. ‘The important point to re- 
member in working on 


At the bottom of the skirt you can re- 
peat the figure three times, making a 
triangular form. The band design is par- 
ticularly suitable for trimming a shirt- 
waist, though borders of all sorts are 
very popular on more elaborate costumes. 
If one wishes a greater variety in the 


coloring, it is a very simple matter to 


cover certain parts of the design with a 


scrap of paper while putting on the first 
eolor, then with a smaller brush to sub- 
stitute in those spaces any desired shade. 

Another illustration shows how effective 
one of the plain cigarette-cases may be 
made by the use of the stencil. In se- 
lecting the case choose a leather that is 
not too highly polished, as the paint will 
more readily soak in. Pure burnt sienna 
is very effective on the light tan. 

The stencilled belt is quite a novelty and 
extremely effective. The one illustrated 
is stencilled on soft white leather in two 
shades. of green. An endless variety can 
be made, as the stores supply suéde belts 
in all shades; if, however, leather is not 
obtainable use ribbon — moiré belting or 
the same material as the waist—fastening 
with a faney buckle. For convenience in 
handling, this stencil contains only one- 
half the number of figures planned. Find 
the exact centre of the belt, lay the notches 
of the stencil-board on it, being careful 
to have the small figure at the far end 
of the board exactly in the centre, length- 
wise, as inaccurecy here is very noticeable. 
When this is tinted clean your stencil care- 
fully, turn it around, and do the other half. 

The hand-bag is extremely pretty, and 
very simply made, provided one sends it 
to a professional to be lined and mounted. 








silk is that the paint 
must be well mixed 
—it should be about 
as thick as good 
cream, and you must 


be sure to use very 


little. Get brushes of 
good quality; a real 
bristle brush should 


not cost more than 
twenty cents. 


he motifs show an 

















idea for the deco- 





ration of a gown or 
separate waist. This 
may be developed in 
dainty colors on white wash goods, but 
erépe, silk, or pongee is particularly suit- 
able, as these take the paint well and 
are not so often laundered. 

The design here illustrated was de- 
veloped on tan pongee, the principal part 
of the design being done in golden brown, 
the squares and stem-like sections being 
tinted in soft green. 

The illustrations show the arrangement 


























THE SHOPPING-BAG STENCILLED 


for collar, trimming band, and_ buttons. 
A separate motif, included in the stencil, 
may be used as a decoration for the bot- 
tom of the skirt or at the top of the waist 
panel. The buttons need no explanation. 





TRIMMINGS FOR A SUMMER GOWN 


The model was made on dark-gray suéde 
and tinted in soft green, with the dots and 
shadows in black. The big beads were of 
the same green and the little ones on the 
fringe of cream, blue, and black. Pur- 
chase a piece of soft lezther (suéde prefer- 
ably) from which can be cut two 7X10 
inch pieces. Fold lengthwise, place the sten- 
cil in the centre so that the upper edge 
of the board comes to the edge of the 
leather and tint Lay the 
two pieces together evenly. For the space 
of an inch on either side overhand neat- 
ly with self-colored thread, commencing 
three inches from the top. Then trim the 
corners off, commencing to cut three inches 
below the bottom of the overhanding, and 
rounding according to the curve of the de- 
sign. Sew the two parts together literal- 
ly with basting-stitehes, making the seam 
follow the curve of the design about one 
inch below it. Use self-colored thread, 
and in every stitch on the right side 
thread a big bead, making the stitch the 
same length as the bead (in the model 


as described. 


* three-quarter inch), so that the stitch will 


be invisible on the right side. With a 
sharp knife or scissors slash the fringe. 

The cut stencils are for sale by the 
Bazar. The number of the set for sten- 
cilling a dress is 441, and the price of the 
set is $1.50. This includes panel motif, 
7%X4¥Y, inches in size; trimming band, 
1% inches wide; collar, and button. There 
are two parts to each of these except the 
button, to be used with different colors. 
No. 442, the cigarette-case, is only in one 
eolor, price 75 cents. No. 443, the leather 
belt design, is 50 cents, and the hand-bag, 
No. 444, is 50 cents also. 

































Underwear 
FOR BOYS 









You wear light, cool summer clothing 
because it allows the body-heat to 
escape. Apply the same pninciple 
to summer underwear. 





























Wear open-mesh "Porosknit" which 
lets your body breathe. Its soft, 
ventilated fabric quickly absorbs and 
evaporates hot perspiration. Fits 
faultlessly, because properly propor- 
tioned. Elastic, yet shape-retaining. 
Easier to wash than a pocket hand- 
kerchief. Durable, because made of 
extra good quality yarn. 


















FOR MEN e,./ le FOR BOYS 
50c — § aoc 
Union Suits: $1.00 for Men; 50c for Boys 


Buy From Dealers 
Our Handsome Illustrated Booklet—Free by Mail 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY 
32 Washington Street, Amsterdam, N. Y, 














































































Do all your friends and neighbors subscribe for HARPER’S 


BAZAR? If not, you can introduce them to a good friend 
and at the same time benefit yourself. 


If you will send us two dollars and a half and 
the names of two new subscribers, we will send 
you a stencilling outfit, which you can keep 
for your own use in decorating your home. 














The stencilling outfit includes 6 stencils, as illustrated, each 
3 x 6 inches, six tubes of paint, a brush, and thumb tacks for 
fastening the stencil in place while working. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., New York City 
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At SEWING STITCHES _ | 


BY JOSEPHINE W. HOW 
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below shows the ordinary button- 
hole, and, while I say ordinary, a 
good one is not at all an easy thing to 
make. The detail in the illustration shows a 


T va first of the illustrations given 





FIG. 6. THE SIMPLE BUTTONHOLE 


way of overcasting before the buttonholing 
that makes a firm edge and is especially 
practical on a sheer fabric. The overcast- 
ing stitches should be slightly shorter than 
the buttonholed ones and not too near to- 
gether. The buttonholing is begun in the 
left end of the buttonhole—that is, the 
end nearest the left hand—and worked to- 
ward the right, the thread held down each 
iime, so that when the needle is drawn 











FIG, 7, BUTTONHOLED HOOK-EYES 


through and the thread pulled taut one 
sees the little ridge that should always 
be there. The detail shows the position 
of the needle. When the buttonhole is 
finished pass the needle through several 
times over and over at the end, making 
it impossible for the button to pull it out. 

Fig. 7 shows examples of buttonholed 
loops, the method of working, and a neat 
way to sew on a hook. 

Fig. 8 is a most practical as well as 
decidedly ornamental way to insert lace, 
and, while it keeps the edges underneath 
free from those dreadful fraying edges, 
it is very simple to do. 





FIG. 8. A PRETTY WAY OF INSERTING LACE 


First the position of the lace is decided 
and then it is carefully basted on at both 
Where the lace crosses the under 
part is cut away and the two edges of the 
upper overhanded to the raw edges. When 
the lace is all basted on hem the edges 


edges. 





FIG. 9. LACE OVERHANDED IN PLACE 


- stitch here. 












down, keeping the lace as smooth as _pos- 
sible, for when the material is cut away 
from underneath any puckering or un 
evenness will show. After the hemming 
cut the material away from underneath, 
leaving about a quarter of an inch of 
material on either side. Turn this in 
away from the lace, making a tiny hem 
and feather-stitch from the right side. 
Fig. 9 is another good way to 
lace. 


insert 
This is by overhanding the edges. 





FIG. 10. SIMPLE BERMUDA FAGOTTING 


Figs. 10 and 11 are what is called Ber- 
muda fagotting. Fig. 10 shows it as a 
means of sewing on lace, making a finish 
that gives very much the appearance of 
beading while very much less work. Fig. 
11 shows it as an ornamental stitch used 
to fill in the centre of an embroidered 
design. It is also effective to fill in the 
centres of large flowers, as, for instance, 





FIG. 11. 


“ALL-OVER”™ FAGOTTING 


rose petals. The embroidery is first done, 
then the fagotting. In the case of Fig. 
10 the lace is laid flat and basted down 
where it belongs, then begin the fagotting. 
Thread a good-sized carpet-needle with 
No. 100 cotton, or finer if desired, and tie 
one end of the thread to the eye of the 
needle to prevent slipping. 

Begin with a stitch taken from 1 
to 3, and tie the end of the thread 
firmly between these points. Repeat the 
stitch twice. Pass the needle underneath 
from point 1 to 4, but do not make a 
Make a stitch from 3 to 4 
and repeat twice. Continue working in 
this way, making the next stitch from 
3 to 5, then 4 to 6, and so on for the 
length desired. In Fig. 11 this same thing 
is done, simply repeating until the centre 
is filled. It is easiest to begin in the 
middle and work from there to the sides, 
it being found necessary, as will be seen, 


stiteh > 


v 





FIG. 





12. THE DETAILS FOR FAGOTTING 


in where spaces are left by the embroid- 
ery. In turning corners or on curved 
lines, it will be occasionally found ad- 
visable to make an extra line on one or 
the other side of the line, as the holes 
must not be too close or too far apart. 
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to take an odd stitch here and there to fill | 
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| Are You a Subscriber for 


_M*CALLS MAGAZINE 


You certainly would be if you knew that it is the most 
remarkable magazine in existence. Publishers wonder 
how it can be produced and sold ;— . 
at the price, only 50 cents for an 
entire year and any McCall Pat- 
tern free. The latest fashions (50 
to 60 new and original designs il- 
lustrated and described each month) 
is only one of the many features 
which go to make McCall’s the 
ideal Home Magazine irrespective 
| of price. It has over 1,000,000 
subscribers, hundreds of thousands 
more than any similar publication. 
Write for sample copy. It’s free. 











At Word About the Celebrated 


MECALL PATTERNS 


‘They have stood the test of forty years and to- 
day there are more of them sold in the United 
States than of any other make, because they 
are absolutely accurate, perfect in style and 
fit, and the easiest to use dress patterns made 
Remember this. Do not be persuaded to 
accept a substitute for McCall Patterns. 





If a McCall dealer is near you, buy of him. 
If not, write to us; we will send you his 
address or the patterns direct by mail at the 
regular price. Postage free. Accept no 
substitute, with the statement, ‘They are 
just as good.” Insist upon having McCall. 














| McCall Patterns Nos. 3294, 3227 


THE McCALL COMPANY 


Makers of Fashions 
236 to 246 West 37th Street - 





New York City 


























TAFFETA 
By the Yard, 40c 


EVERY YARD GUARANTEED 





Used and endorsed by leading modistes and ladies’ 
tailors as the one better-than-silk fabric for all lining 
purposes, Princess Slips and foundations. Heather- 
bloom has every quality of silk—lustre, richness, swish— 
yet is three times more durable at one-third silk’s cost. 


Very light in weight. 
150 shades ; 36 inches wide. 
At the lining counter. 


See HMoatherbloem on Selvage. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
New York—Chicago 


Makers of 
Hydegrade Fabrics. 
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TO ARRANGE FLOWERS 











Se EN the ability to ar- 


range flowers gracefully 


8 | 
§ 4 is not inborn, it is an ae- 
8 W 8 complishment exceedingly 
: f itticutt to acquire. In 
g @the hands of those to 
| Pica whom fortune has grant- 
ed the required artistic touch, the flowers 
seem to fall into place naturally and 
gracefully without any noticeable effort. 
In the hands of those who haven't that 
touch they are murdered. ‘There is some 
comfort for the great ungifted majority 
in the thought that the Japanese consider 
flower arrangement sufliciently difficult to 
require years of training and experience, 
but there are very few of that majority 
who are equally in aceord with the Japa- 
nese feeling that the accomplishment is one 
well worth those years of training. 

It is not enough, as many of us know 
to our sorrow, to love flowers. We may 
love them devotedly and still treat them 
abominably. We would not do so inten- 
tionally, and would never dream of de- 
priving them of their life by failing to 


put them in water. ‘That we steal from 





























SWEET PEAS IN A GLASS BOWL 


them their heritage of 
beauty is due to ignorance rather than to 
wilfulness, but the ignorance itself is wil- 


ful in the face of the lessons which nature 


more precious 


spreads so lavishly before us. If flowers 
could be made more beautiful without 
foliage and stems, packed in solid little 
masses of tortured blossoms, Nature would 
most assuredly have arranged them that 
way herself. The daisy without its long 
swaying stem, its green background, and 
its “effect of rather than of 
bunch ” is no longer beautitul. 


“mass 


Each flower has its own character, and 


that character should 


Whether it is tall and slender 
or short and stocky, whether it is so tall 
sways gently in the 
breeze, or whether it is stiff and full of 
graceful angles, it is an essential part of 
lf it sways we 


its stem? 
that the blossom 
its beauty and character. 


must remember and give it an appearance 
of swaying in our ar- 


Dogwood, azalea, lilaes, autumn leaves, 
and holly demand the same arrangement 
as fhe apple, peach, or cherry-blossom 
branch. 

Roses are lovely, when the stems are 
long, arranged a few together in a tall, 
slender glass vase, but when the stems 





rangement. If it loves 
to euddle down 
among the leaves and 
press close to its sis- 
ter blossoms, without 
any evidence Of stem, 
we can allow it to do 
the same. She who 
would arrange a few 
nasturtiums in a tall, 
slender vase and mass 
iris in a bowl would 
be as guilty of crime 
as she who would 
pluck the bunches of 
apple blossoms from 
a branch and arrange 
them in a round bou- 
quet. Let us have our 
apple blossoms on the 
branch, our nastur- 
tiums in masses, and 
the iris in tall sway- 
ing ranks. The branch 
of apple blossoms re- 


quires a large brass 


or pottery jar, and 
the freedom to spread 
out gracefully and nat- 
urally against a dark 
background — without 
any impeding cluster 
of small 
The nasturtiums love 
to run riot in a wide 


brie-A-brae. 








bowl, dull dark-green 








or Chinese blue. They 
have an irritating 
way of lving too flat, 
but that may be prevented |y plaving a 
small glass inside the bowl to support the 
central blossoms, 

Iris, daffodils, nareissi, and tulips are 
lovely in tall, slender vases. The full 
length of stems must be left, with plenty 
Datfodils and yellow iris are 
exquisite in tall, brown pottery vases, and 
A cer- 
tain dainty, airy grace of the narcissus 
makes it even more beautiful in’ green 
glass. All of these spring flowers, with 
long, graceful leaves that stand so tall 
and erect in growth, are »articularly beau- 
tiful arranged in the characteristie Japa- 
in low, flt pottery dishes, a few 


of leaves, 


purple iris and narcissi in green. 


nese Way: 
in each showing their fuil length of stem 
and their graceful character of both stem 
and leaves. When arranged in these low, 
flat dishes they are supported in = small 
lead holders. he holders come singly or 
in groups, large or small, heavy or light, 
and are of infinite comfort to flower-lovers. 





DOUBLE NARCISSI IN A POTTERY JAR 


are shorter and inclined to bend and 
droop they are beautiful in a round glass 
bowl The length of stem and the foliage 
must not be sacrificed even in the bowl. 
They must not be solidly massed, but al- 
lowed to rise and spread out gracefully 
from the mouth of the bowl Flowers 
ought never to be massed solidly or buneh- 
ed. Individual flowers should be allowed 
to show their individual beauty of stem 
and foliage. When one sees one of these 
offensive bunches in a vase, frequently the 
only thing necessary is to draw the flowers 
up, resting the ends of their stems near 
the mouth of the vase instead of at the 
bottom—in other words, restoring their 
stems and making them look alive. 
Insult is added to injury when roses and 
nasturtiums are tucked lovingly in to- 
gether in these snug bunches and told to 
agree. What an infinite number of blos- 
soms are expected to agree and live hap- 
Possibly they did grow in 
the same garden, but 
it was no credit to 


pily together! 





ve retained in its re- 








arrangement in the 


house. One who real- 
izes that, and is ca- 
pable of studying the 
vrowth and individu- 
ality of a flower and 
of catching its spirit, 
cannot possibly make 
the serious mistakes 
in arrangement that 
we see avaround us on 
Those who 
flowers 
make 


all sides. 
do not love 
will probably 
the same mistakes in- 
definitely, but let 
those who do open 
their eves and ob- 
serve, Blossoms are 
not the only part of a 
plant that is beauti- 
ful. ‘Their leaves are 
lovely in 





frequently 
themselves, and are 
always a needed back- 


the gardener. QOut- 
of-doors is large, 
with greater liberty 
in its decoration than 
indoors. Indoors we 
must use 

care, in our 
combinations 

cially. <A_ few field 
flowers that are very 
associated 


greater 
color 
espe- 


closely 
in their growth, like 
the goldenrod = and 
aster, and the butter- 
cup and daisy, seem 
to set each other off 
when they are com- 
bined. Autumn leaves 
are also lovely with 
goldenrod. The dull 
red oak leaves make 
a beautiful color ef- 
fect combined with 
some of the ceulti- 
vated flowers — pink 














ground for the bles- 








roses and pink and 





som. ‘The stems—what 
POET'S 


is a blossom without 


NARCISSI AND LILIES-OF-THE-VALLEY IN TALL GLASSES 


vellow cehrysanthe- 


mums, for instance. 
















Harper’s Modern Series 


of Supplementary Readers 
for the Elementary Schools 


I.—BOY LIFE. Stories and Read- 
ings Selected from the Works 
of William Dean Howells and 
Arranged for the 6th, 7th, and 
8th Grades by Percival Chubb, 
Director of English in the 
Ethical Culture School, New 
York. Illustrated. 

“Books like this will lure the young to 
read much and with joy. This means a 
happy revolution of present practice.’’ 
Dr. Francis Ransom Lang, Principal 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. 
_ “Just such a book as we have needed 
in the upper grammar grades. Should be 
made a part of the English work in every 
school in the land.”—Dr. ALBERT LEon- 
ARD, Superintendent of Schools, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


I.—TRAVELS AT HOME by 
Mark Twain. Selected from 
the Works of Mark Twain by 
Percival Chubb for Home and 
Supplementary Reading in the 
6th, 7th, and 8th Grades. Illus- 
trated. 

“It is because his work has such signifi- 
cant human qualities that it is important 
to open as many small windows as we can 
for the young upon the wide prospect 
which Mark Twain’s varied work pre- 
sents. It is good that the dominant as- 
pect under which he presents himself 
should be that of the humorist; for we 
need the tonic breath of humor in our 
schools and in our literary work. . . . 

“The present volume, as the first of 
several which it is proposed to devote to 
the writings of Mark Twain, will, as its 
title suggests, include the best chapters 
gleaned from such volumes as Roughing 
It, Life on the Mississippi, and others, 
wherein the author records his wander- 
ings in his native land.” PERCIVAI 
CHUBB. 

Each of the above, 50 cents, school. 





New Nature Books 


For Home and Supplementary Reading 


A HOLIDAY WITH THE BIRDS. 
By Jeannette Marks and Julia 
Moody. 

Story-told Science. Three children go 
swimming, picknicking, berrying, sailing, 
motor-boating, taking breakfast out-of- 
doors, and having altogether the jolliest 
romps. It is on such occasions that they 
see the birds—just by keeping their eyes 
open, as other children may—and learn 
their habits, with the help of grown folks 
who know to tell them. 

With Frontispiece in Color and Drawings. 

Cloth, 75 cents. 

By the same Authors : 


LITTLE BUSYBODIES. Illustrated. 

Post 8vo, Cloth, 75c. 

Five wide-awake children and a holiday 
life of good times give the story-setting, 
so that no child could well suspect that 
he was having a “lesson.”’ But as a re- 
sult the species and life habits of each 
insect are made clear and real. 


Books for High Schools 


HOW AMERICANS ARE GOV- 
ERNED in Nation, State, and City. 


By Crittenden Marriott, Author 
of ‘** Uncle Sam’s Business,” etc. 
With an Introduction by Dr. 
James Sullivan, Principal of 
the Boys’ High School, Brook- 
lyn. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 
The plan and methods of American 
government, national, state, and city, is 
told with simplicity and interest of style. 
Practical powers of the government are 
explained over tariff, coimage, railways, 
trusts, post-office, etc.; such problems 
as those of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, the question of rebates, and 
the relations of trusts to the public are 
defined. Topical questions follow the 
chapters. 
By the same Author : 


UNCLE SAM’S BUSINESS. 
8vo, Cloth, $1.25. 

“The book is to be praised. ... A 
clear exposition. . . . Children of a larger 
growth may also fine it illuminating.” 

’. Y. Evening Post and N. Y. Nation. 

““A new departure in civics. A book 
that will help teachers as well as interest 
children.’’-—School and Home Education. 


Post 


For Classes in English 


THE GREAT ENGLISH SHORT- 
STORY WRITERS. Edited by 
W. J. and C. W. Dawson. In 
Two Volumes. 

In the series with “The Great English 
Letter Writers” and “‘ The Great Englis) 
Essayists.”” 12mo0, Cloth, each,$1 4 
The aim of the two volumes is both 

illustrate the development of the short 

story form and to furnish examples of the 
art. ; 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK j 
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thinking of 
here. 


HE time for 
summer gowns is 
% Early in the 
the time to work up 
some of the new 
in separate blouses 


season is 


ideas 
and 
shirtwaists. 

Materials are even more varied and 
beautiful than last year. A thin serim 
or cotton etamine, both plain and faney, 


is much used and the cotton erépes, in 

















EMBROIDERY OVER CORD 
Design No. 446. Price, 25 cents. 


white and all the soft pastel colors, re- 
tain their well-deserved popularity. 

The popularity of braiding has to some 
extent influenced embroidery and 
any number of somewhat severe conven- 
tional patterns, wonderfully easy 
velop, are seen. 

A waist of this type is shown in the 
first illustration, fashioned of striped 
wash silk or cotton crépe of a soft yellow 
shade. The embroidery 
a front panel, which is also repeated on 
the shoulders, and a series of motifs, three 
of which are worked on each side of the 
front. The entire design is done in satin- 
stitch, all but the crescents and pointed 


designs, 


to de- 


design consists of 


‘figures on the front pleat being heavily 


padded. Instead of doing this padding in 
the usual way, take several strands of 
white darning-cotton—enough to fill the 


space between the two lines—and cover the 


design, catching the strands down at reg- 
ular intervals with a needle and thread 


so that they cannot slip. 

Use a soft, lightly twisted silk or cot- 
ton the color of the material for 
the over-and-over stitch and a floss one 
shade darker for the dots, crescents, 
pointed figures; these latter are done in 
flat satin-stitch for greater contrast. It 
desired, this design could be carried out 
in soutache braid or a soft cotton or silk 
cord; this would lessen the work consider- 
ably and the effect would be equally at- 
tractive. 

The second shirtwaist is decidedly strik- 


floss 


and 








ing. The rather bold design, carried out 
in cross-stitch with heavy twisted 
being novel in the extreme. Etamine or 
silk voile is used to make the waist. 

One flower is worked at the top of each 
sleeve and a single strip down the centre 
of the back, to yoke depth. Any simple 
Irish crochet beading may be used in the 
collar, and fronts, the one in the 
waist shown being about three-quarters of 
an inch wide. 

The third blouse is much more elaborate 
than the two previously described, but the 
illustration shows quite clearly the beauty 
of the design. The round Irish 
motifs contribute largely to the elaborate 
effect, but as these can be bought 
made their use rather than adds 
to, the work. For the benefit of those of 
our readers who would prefer making the 
motifs, the instructions for crocheting 
them and the little beauing, or insertion, 
which outlines the small pointed yoke, 
runs down each side of the embroidered 
front band, and alternates with embroider- 
ed bands in the lower part of the sleeves, 


floss, 


sleeves, 


crochet 


ready 


lessens, 


are for sale for ten cents by the Bazar. 
The eyelets in the circle which sur- 

rounds the crocheted motif are oval in- 

stead of round, with heavy lower edges. 


In working them, one should pad the space 
between the inner and outer lines and out- 
line the rest of the eyelet with an un- 
even running stitch. ‘Then slash the eye- 
let through the centre lengthwise and 
again, either once or twice, crosswise, 
turning the material back to the 
Then work the same as you would 
a round or oval eyelet, beginning at the 
pointed end and being careful to keep the 


wrong 


side. 





























THE CROSS-STITCHED CANVAS 
Embroidery Design No. 447. Price, 25 cents. 


ENGLISH EYELET EMBROIDERY 
louse No. 306. Price, 15 cents, 
Embroidery Design No. 448, Price, 50 cents. 


stitches close and even, 
the curve. There are 
scattered through the design which should 
be worked in the same way, but the plain 


and shaped to fit 
some round eyelets 


dots as well as the leaves and flowers 
should be padded and worked in satin- 
stitch. 

Any one of the three waists may be 


waist patterns. The 
cut by a regular 


made by the 
first and second would be 
shirtwaist pattern, the centre box pleat of 
the first little wider than 
usual—wide enough to accommodate the 
design—and the 
with the two 
trated, or not, as desired. The 
the first waist front is put in in gathers 
across the shoulder and in the see- 
ond waist it is laid in two small tucks and 
one wide one, which last continues only to 
the depth of the usual yoke. 

The third waist is No. 306. 
cents. 

The little insertion in the 
waist may be lace or crochet. It is easil) 
made in crochet with a chain of 1]2 
stitches, turn and make a double crochet 
in the 5th stitch from the then 
three more doubles, a chain of three and a 


regular 


being made a 


sleeves being decorated 
of tucks, as illus- 
fulness in 


groups 


seam, 


Price, 15 


cross-stitched 


double; *, turn, chain 4, 3 doubles, chain 
4, one double. Repeat from * as long 


as you wish. 
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the standard by which 
ACCEPT 
Mendel Trade-Mark. 
by patent rights owned exclusively by Mendel & Co. 


Phtiadelphie 


MENDEL @ CO., 


Fancy Linen Suitings 


At “The Li 
We offer 


a very neat 


Suitings in self colored stripes: 
in the different colorings, together with 


Black and White, suitable 


Coats. 


Width 27 inches; 5 


Plain Colored 
_ _A full line of 
for Tailored Suits 
Special care has been given 


these fin 


Shades include blues, pinks, 
leather, banana, peacock, gr: 
36 to 47 inches wide; soc, 65c, 85c per yd. 


white. 


White Italian an 


For Tailored Suits 


Irregularities of weave 
white combined with a beau 
high grade linens a 
duplicated in any other sin 
ments. Width 4o and 47 in 


Samples of any of the above 


and Dresses, 


and the 


distinc 


nen Store”’ 


Fancy Linen 
also graduated stripes, 
a full range of 
for fine tailored Suits and 
x to $1.00 per yd. 


collection of 


Dress Linens 


e Irish and French Linens 
in the correct weights. 
to the finish and colorings. 
rose, helios, grays, greens, 
iphite all black and 


also 


d Dutch Linens 
and Coats. 


dull shades of 
tiful suede finish give these 
tiveness which cannot be 
ilar fabric for tailored gar- 
ches. 65c to $1.50 per yd. 


soft 


lines mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
Sth Ave. & 34th St, N.Y. wae acforts. 


Opposite 











is the best waterproof sheeting Ila 
advantages of rubber and oil Vil! me 
dainty, ind ¢ asily cle: er 
Will not “drav v,” swe: i 

Light 


CAUTION Ours 
ery yard of rh 


STORE Pants. 


Made of Stork Sheet 
eddin at night. Draw zinw 
cannot bind. No } req d. i ow 


OTHER STORK SHEETING SPECIAL TES 


Stork Knoekabouts 25 cents Stork Diaper 
Stork Catehall Bibs 50 cents (black and 
Stork Plain Bibs 25 cents check) 
ne ™ pe To GET THE evapo If y 
will send postpab r f price 
FREE tor you lealer’s name, aby sponge t 
heet Also interesting | 


1“ or 
THE STORK CO., Dept. 34- Ht. BOSTO 
M Stork ut » ct 


Diaper 


Wardrobe Trunks of the “ Mendel Make” are 
other trunks are judged. 
IMITATION. Demand the 


These trunks are covered 


NO 


The Mendel Wardrobe Trunk is without an equal 


in durable construction and convenient arrangement. 
Compartments are dust-proof. 
before buying a wardrobe trunk. 


See the Mendel 


Mendel Agents in the 15 Largest Cities 


Nes w ¥ ork Boston Witteburs 
Jordan Marsh ¢ ‘ < 
J she Want amaker Baltimore Me Creery "a Ci 
Abraham & Sirens . Dune New Orlenns 
Chicage Slesinge Mack Trunk Co., Ltd 


Detroit 
Martin Maier & Co. 


Mandel Bros 





John Wanamaker 

mse idge & Clothier Baiale 

Gimbel Brothers . 

= ham Curry 
Sains & Son 








st. ‘Louls rs Kr 
ruggs- Vandervoort T mporiurr Minne polis. 
Barney Dry Goods Co J. Prince Trunk Co Barnaby & ¢ 
Sold by leading dealers in all other large cities Ww he 
have no agent, trunk will be shipped direct on approval 


Ill Ww. 
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Bags 
white 
5O cents 


N, MASS. 















Write for Catalog 
and name of dealer in your town. 


Pearl St., Cincinnati, 


re we 
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HOPPING ti 


YOUNG woman whose 

home had always been in 

a  Middle- Western city 

came after her recent mar- 

riage to live in a New 

Jersey suburb. Her first 

shopping expedition to 

New York was to be 

made under the  chape- 

ronage of her husband’s 

mother, a lady of almost 

disconcerting energy and 

resourcefulness. The ap- 

pointed day brought a 

stiff northeast storm 

that might have been 

expected to cancel frivolous engagements, 

but, sharp to the minute, inconsequently 

clad in a pongee gown and smart, perish- 
able hat, descended the mother-in-law. 

‘| suppose you were afraid of the 

rain,” she conceded, * but we never think 

of that nowadays. I have a closed car- 

riage outside, and after we are once on 

the train we shall not smell a breath of 

fresh air, much less feel a drop of rain, 

until we are at home again. 

underground, you see, and do all our shop- 

Subway. Oh no, we shall 

not be in the least restricted; I imagine 


We can stay 
ping in the 


there’s searcely a product of human in- 
vention that we shall not be able to buy. 
Be sure that you don’t wear a rain-coat, 
or any such stuffy thing, and I advise 
thinly, so that you 
won't take cold, but apart from that 
don’t have a single anxiety. Just trust 
yourself to me.” 

Only a desperate and panicky desire 


you to dress rather 


for the approval of her new connections 
would have induced the bride to accede 
to so unnatural a program, but as _ it 
was she found herself, half an hour later, 
being hurried from the railroad train at 
Hoboken, not to the picturesque discom- 
forts of a ferry, but into a resonant 
cavern that was the entrance to a Hud- 
son Tunnel. \ great lettered sign told 
her that in eight minutes she would be 
in New York and in Sixth Avenue—but 
she wished that they would take their time 
about it, instead. Did any one really pre- 
fer such perilous speed % 

Inside the garish, thickly crowded car 
it was strange and disturbing as a dream. 
\s it was after commuting hours, there 
was hardly a man to be seen. Long rows of 
expectant postures, 
with eyes wide open and small leather 
bags firmly seized in their hands. They 
looked braced for anything—as if it 
wouldn't surprise them to be shot into 
midair or landed in the middle of New 
York Harbor. Meanwhile they 
less under the spell of the pictured adver- 


women sat in stiff, 


were help- 


tisements that from across the car pointed 
mandatory fingers and smiled insinuating 
smiles. It was very bright and very hot, 
and the dull, rushing sound made talking 
impossible. The bride suddenly knew that 
she was in the middle of an H. G. Wells 
story. and was being rapidly shot toward 
the incredible climax of some perfectly 
preposterous adventure. She felt utterly 
impotent and immensely _ propitiatory. 
She would have given anything to cajole 
the fate that seemed bent on her destrue- 
tion. 

But it is only the first subterranean 
adventure that is disturbing. The second 
develops an uneanny charm, and the third 
seems a highly reasonable commonplace. 
Particularly does the sensible, average 
woman, the woman who devises for her- 
* shopping-list,” 
and who will not go home until she has 
fought her way to the end of it, value 
the privilege of this newest phase of rapid 
transit. She realizes that in going, for 
instance, from Hoboken to Sixth Avenue 
by the tunnel she saves three cents—the 


self.a long and eryptic 


beatae = ome ew _ kA, 


mily 
Pictures 


ferry fare—and probably an extra car fare 
besides, as well as half an hour’s time 
and a useful supply of energy—and that 
this saving is repeated on the journey 
home. ‘The incénveniences of bad weather 
she can eliminate. And even in the brief 
stretch between Fourteenth and Twenty- 
third streets, on Sixth Avenue, she can 
find shops that will minister to all her 
housewifely needs. 

For at each station of the new Sixth 
Avenue Subway the issuing passengers are 
face to face with vast display windows, 
lavishly stocked with that range of mer- 
chandise to which no woman is indiffer- 
ent. Even a woman who goes forth with 
the stern knowledge that she has got to 
buy two boys’ school suits, a pair of 
blankets, and a preserving-kettle, and that 
her pocketbook contains only the money 
necessary for these purchases, does not 
resent the transient sweet emotion that 
temptation brings. She is quite willing 
to forget her own intensely practical er- 
rands while a window filled with decorated 
china, or with advance fashions in hats, 
exerts upon her ts magnetic foree. Of 
course, every serious shopper is very well 
aware of what these great Sixth Avenue 
shops contain. She knows’ where she 
may look for quality and where for cheap- 
ness. 

She remembers days of furtive econ- 
omy, When she joined in the scramble 
for forty-nine-cent shirtwaists at Four- 
teenth Street. and days of congenial ex- 
travagance when she ordered a dozen pairs 
of silk stockings at ‘'wenty-third Street 
with no secret reckoning of the cost. And 
she knows, what to her is most important, 
the special ingenuities and conveniences 
of each of the department stores to which 
the Subway takes her. She knows where 
she can find an entire floor stocked with 
provisions, including meat and dairy 
products and breads and pastries, besides 
groceries and tinned goods, all these 
articles being of guaranteed excellence and 
at a price slightly below the market figure. 

Sometimes she even ventures also to 
bring one of those more or less disguised 
market-baskets into which women with 


“DON’T WEAR A RAIN-COAT”™ 
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a determined and experienced air are 
stuffing their morning’s purchases. She 
knows where she can slip down into a 
vast underground restaurant, with a 
larger equipment than any hotel, where 
she and a thousand other women may 
still be seen courageously ordering the 
insufficient or indigestible luncheons for 
which they have been ridiculed for years. 
She knows where she can dart to the most 
comfortable parlor, or the most conve- 
nient writing-room; and where she can 
find branches of circulating libraries, and 
where there is a bank for investing sav- 
ings—and that all this and much more 
may be reached by means of the subter- 
ranean channel, without once going out- 
of-doors. 

It isn’t, of course, primarily for the 
dweller in the heart of New York that, 
tunnels have been dug and subway con- 


veniences contrived. Not only Harlem 


and the Bronx, but New Jersey and Long 
Island, as well as the States of New York 
and Connecticut, are every day being 
brought within easier reach, not only of 
the New York office building, but of the 
metropolitan department store. The 
Hudson Tunnels, connecting with the 
new Sixth Avenue Subway, and (prac- 
tically), through the great Hudson Ter- 
minal at Church Street, with the main 
Subway, the tube to Brooklyn—an exten- 
sion of the main Subway—and the con- 
nection of this Subway, at the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, with two great railroads— 
this vast system, besides the other high- 
sounding things that it accomplishes, 
makes it continually a simpler thing for 
the suburban woman to shop in town. 
She need merely pass down a flight of 
stairs, and pay a five-cent fare, and there 
it stands waiting for her, a great under- 
ground market-place with countless 
magical conveniences. So little effort is 
necessary that it is as if all imaginable 
purchases hung dangling from a gigantic 
merry-go-round, continually spinning be- 
fore her eyes. She has but to whisper a 
syllable, and the contrivance halts and 
drops from an obliging branch whatever 
thing she may have named. 








The Perfect Product 
of 40 Years’ Experience 


HAVE been in the refriger- 

| ator business since Lincoln 

\ was President. Here’s the 

A perfect result of nearly a half 

} century's planning and manu- 

| yy £2 turing. So far as I know 

a better refrigerator could 

not be made -and I honestly 

believe when you use it you ‘il 
say I’m right. 


Leonard Cleanable 
Refrigerators 


are absolutely sanitary bec ause lined with genuine, 
pure white, indestructible porcelain enamel. These 
linings are made in one piece, as shown below, with 
corners rounded, not in s¢ parate slabs with crevices 
at the corners to collect dirt and germs. 
are as easy to clean as your china dishes. 
placed in the refrigerator, they are spaced away 
from the inside of the box, making an extra air 
spa e—increasing the insulation and givin ga lowe r 
temperature with less consumption of ice. They 
will save half your ice bill. 

I have fifty different styles for you to choose from. 
If your dealer does not sell Leonard Cleanables 
write to me. I'll ship you one direct. 


Freight Prepaid 
as far as the Mississippi and Ohio Kivers, at about half 
the price asked for other makes of refrigerators not 
nearly as good as mine. Style shown 
above, No. 04X, size 36x21x50, 
polished oak case, $42.50. And if 
you are not satisfied with the bar 
gain Ill gladly refund the money. 


Free Book for Housekeepers 

No matter what make of refriger- 
ator you are using, you should get 
my free book. It givesmany valua 
ble hints on how to save ice bills, 
keep food sweet, etc. 

Write for it and free sample 
of porcelain lining. Address 

€. UH. LEONARD, Pres, 
Grand Rapids Refrigerator 

Co., 


118 Clyde Park Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








The crowning attribute of lovely woman 
is Cleanliness 


Naiad Dress Shield 


Supreme in 
Beauty! Quality! Cleanliness! 


Possesses two important and exclusive features. 
It does not deteriorate with age and fall to pow- 
der in the dress—can be easily and quickly 
sterilized by immersing in boiling water for a 
few seconds only. At the stores, or sample pair 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
THE C. E. CONOVER CU., Mfrs. 
101 Franklin St., New York 














5 ROMPERS $1 


3uy your Rompers direct 
from the manufacturer and 
save the middleman’s profit. 
We will send you 5 at- 
tractive serviceable rompers 
for$1. You may have either 
pink orblue checked Chambray. 
Neck, coll: ars, and belts bound 
in w hite, 5 for 


Madras Reapers, 3 for $1 

Made from a good grade of 
Madras, with yoke, rolling col- 
lar, belt, and pocket all piped 
in white. Choice of assorted 
checks and stripes. 


Linen Rompers, 2 for $1 
This linen suiting will wear 
like iron. Dressy patterns, 
with their — collar, 
yoke and cuffs piped in 
- 7) white, << the belt 
; piped and faced. Tan 
bas and cadet blue. 
Sizes, 2 to 6 years 
All will stand rough usage and frequent washing. Will 
not shrink. All fast colors. They are exactly as described, 
and worth double what we ask. All charges prepaid 
on an absolute guarantee of satisfaction or money refunded. 
Specify size and color. 
Remember our factory to you offer of 4 aprons, express pre- 


paid $“ CONSUMERS’ APRON CO., 
73 Clymer Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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Some such metaphor will surely present 
itself to the woman who for the first time 
finds herself shopping in the Hudson Ter- 
minal, in some ways the most interesting 
and significant of ali recent New York 
buildings. For besides being, in a large 
sense, a passageway from New York to 
the rest of the world, this great dazzling 
structure is, with its hundred arcades and 
booths and stalls, a bright, insistent re- 
minder to the suburban shopper of every 
obscure purchase she cen possibly have 
forgotten to make during the day. It is 
reasonable to expect that one may get a 
luncheon at a great railway station; or 
buy fruit, sweets, and books. But it is 
stimulating to find patent cleaners and 
hardware novelties engagingly presented, 
as well as cameras and eye-glasses, shoes 
and steam-launches, together with a 
thousand extraordinary conveniences that 
this wonderful relief station has devised 
for the absent-minded, the unresourceful, 
or the hurried. 

Perhaps women themselves do not fully 
realize the reasons that impel them to this 
new pastime of theirs. At all events, 
those that they present are scarcely those 
that the Commissioners of Public Service 
must naturally have had in mind. An 
elderly woman with a long domestic his- 
tory written in her broad, honest face, 
stopped the other day and laughed heart- 
ily when an acquaintance touched her on 
the arm. “TI know this is the third time 
you've found me here this week,” she con- 
tessed, “but the truth is that whenever 
I think of some little thing I want, it 
seems to me that this is the easiest way 
to get it. And then I do love the way 
it’s lighted up down here. If there’s any- 
thing I’ve ever hated it’s dark corners.” 

Of course, it is quite possible, like sea- 
creatures, to come occasionally to the 
surface and breathe. But the hordes of 
women who are now accustoming them- 
selves to underground shopping take little 
advantage of this opportunity. Time and 
money are always to be saved by remain- 
ing below, and when the keen joy of buy- 
ing things becomes a little blunted there 
are plenty of amusements to be had. 
For of course “ shopping,” to an average 
woman's mind, does not mean merely the 
exchange of money for commodities. <A 
woman goes shopping as she would go 
to a great fair, where she may be dazzled, 
astonished, and informed, and where for 
hours she may float dreamily about on 
waves of curiosity and speculation. She 
needs, in other words, to be distracted and 
amused. Thus, a woman shopper who 
comes from Brooklyn (where tie Subway 
also connects with the larger department 
stores), even though she may bring with 
her a lively store of energy, often gets 
no farther than the Astor Place Station— 
just because the vast double department 
store that here engulfs her not only pre- 
sents vista upon vista of encyclopedic 
merchandise, but lures her with a great 
picture-gallery and enchants her with free 
concerts and lectures. A free theatre or 
vaudeville house is the logical next step, 
and shoppers will probably not have to 
wait long before this, too, is offered them. 

But women of ampler purses or more 
sophisticated tastes are not obliged to go 


THE ISSUING PASSENGERS ARE FACE TO FACE WITH GREAT DISPLAY WINDOWS 


above the Subway to indulge them. They 
are quite sure to bear in mind that the 
Subway connects, at its two Forty-second 
Street stations, with two modern New 
York hotels, with their elaborate restau- 
rants and facilities for almost every form 
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of fashionable extravagance. 
Times Building, which is a kind of portal 
to all the newer theatres, : 





r that in an atmosphere so full 


suburbanite stops in a sudden panic 


search her wrist-bag. She thinks she ha 


a modern drug-store furnishes, 


significance of Subway 


The shops that spread their wares 


A VAST UNDERGROUND RESTAURANT 


r matinée tickets, and it takes 
minutes to find them. 7 
There will continue 
servative and partly empty shops that are 
earriage patrons, 





,, that she- will not 


characteristic crowd 





woman shopper who emerges 
as far up-tewn as this could not well avoid 











that congratulate 
which has arranged itself on two floors way’s being a block away; 
double fountains those 


sweet fizzy concoctions for which women 


and from whose 
know that the Subway exists. 
are signs in plenty that the day of Subway 


need, flow in unceasing rivers. shopping has only just begun. 






















































-— and protect ¥% 
us, O Allah, from the 3 
rug-makers of Amer- 
. ’ 
ica. 

This is the new prayer of 
the rug-weaver of the Orient 
since the advent of the “Hart- § 
ford Saxony”’—the only Amer 
ican fac-simile of the best 
Oriental rugs. 

The exquisite designs of t] 
ancient weavers are exact) 
reproduced in the “ Hartford 
Saxony.”” On your floor it will r 
give the same artistic effect i 

The select wools and choice 


dyes used in its inimitabl 
construction give to the 


“Hartford Saxony 
Rug 


all the wondrous wear-life of 
the antique Oriental Age 
and usage only mellow its tints 
and lend it a silvery sheen 
ie “* Hartford Saxony” cos! 

only about one-fifth as much 
as the aritique Orientals which 
it rivals. 

Made in all sizes for private 
homes and pubiic institution: 
Free Booklets of 
Colored Reproductions 


beautiful 
sent on 
from which to mz 


B. E. SAXONY 


41 Union Square, New York 











HAND EMBROIDERY = 
MADE EASY 
by the use of Reis’ ty Th 
dation Letters. No “f 
ing in” necessary simply 
iste the letter to any fabric 
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ind embroider over, produc 
ing the desired raised effect 
but with less time, wor 
nd material. Anyone can produce rich effect 
by their use at the first trial 
We guarantee Reis’ Foundations to stand 
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With pure soap—Craddock’s / ~ 
Blue Soap wind or 


dust has no terrors for those who 


sun, 


seek outdoor pleasures. 


Constant users of this soap know 
there is no. better means of dis- 
couraging chapped skin, sunburn 


abundance of cool, 
its delightfully soothing balms and 


and tan. Its 
creamy lather 
its delicate fragrant odor make it a complexion beau- 
a toilet luxury. 
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BLUE SOAP | 


isa ‘‘soap with a purpose’’—and for every toilet purpose 

a soap to be used every time you use soap. I®costs 
no more than ordinary soap, but is infinitely better. 
Get the genuine—if “it isn’t 
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Made in 


tifier—a delightful cleanser 
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Craddock’s it isn’t Blue Soap. 
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A Canthrox Shampoo 
Is a Pleasure and a Delight 


It cleanses the hair and scalp so thoroughly, so 


completely, so satisfactorily—and yet so easily 


and gently! You never saw such an abundance 
of fine, rich, creamy, cleansing lather. It removes 
every particle of dust, oil and dandruff—relieves 
itching scalp—dries quickly without streaking— 
and leaves the hair bright, soft and fluffy. 


Canthrox is Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
soc a Package Containing Fifteen Shampoos 


Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of hot 
water—and your shampoo is ready. 


For a 2c Stamp—One Shampoo 


To enable you to try Canthrox Shampoo we will send 
upon receipt of your name and address, and a 2c stamp 
to pay postage, sufficient Canthrox for a single shampoo. 
Canthrox, unlike many soaps, contains nothing that is 
likely to cause the hair to become streaky, coarse or 
brittle, or split at the ends. 


lf asked for, Canthrox Shampoos are given in many 
first-class Hair Dressing and Shampoo "arlors. 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., 
222 Kinzie Street Chicago, Ill. 
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(Continued from page 305) 

cupied millions, whose husbands provide 
them with nothing beyond roof and 
board, or who have, for one reason or an- 
other, been unable to capture a husband 
at all. Of course, these millions do not 
read the trashy novels; they have risen 
gradually but surely from “ Curfew shall 
not ring to-night ” through Shakespeare, 
srowning, theosophy, and other fads, to 
the study of civic questions and parlia- 
mentary law. The logical conclusion of 
that sort of evolution is the determination 
to capture the vote; and, as they have 
proved their ability to break the ancient 
chains*of sex and fight ennui to cover, 
finding a sort of happiness (and a very 
good sort), they might reasonably be left 
to take charge of their less enterprising 
sisters—numbering many more millions— 
and certainly. could do far more for those 
dim-eyed, backboneless creatures than the 
“antis” who beg to leave them exactly 
as they are, offering nothing better, no 
cure for that deadly ailment—ennui. 

If the men of England were inclined to 
take Ann Veronica seriously they would 
wax even more determined to withhold 
the vote from women, for, if she is to be 
taken as a type of the emancipated female, 
man would, and wisely, do all he could to 
compel woman to hold on to a few of the 
old traditions. To be sure, Ann Veronica 
collapses utterly in the last chapters and 
becomes more maternal and domestic, more 
vine-like and feminine, than her grand- 
mother; but that is a mere piece of liter- 
ary dishonesty on the part of her male 
creator. He does not develop Ann from 
the most detestable English girl in fietion 
or out of it, he merely wipes her off the 
slate and substitutes an entirely different 
woman. Man’s ideal! 

Only a woman can carry one of her sex 
in fietion straight through the mazes of 
development and emancipation to the 
logical conclusion (for only women know 
their sex well enough, all the conditions 
that surround and make her), can resist 
the temptation of conventionalizing her 
at the last moment. Witness Elizabeth 
Davernay, by Claire de Pratz, a Freneh 
woman who has lived many years of her 
life in England, profoundly interested in 
the “woman question.” Her book, al- 
though perhaps too much in the nature of 
a tract, lacking the construction of the 
experienced novelist, gives not only an 
accurate picture of the feminist movement 
in France, but makes her heroine so 
charming that the susceptible French- 
man might well be induced to give the 
women of his country the vote in the hope 
of still another variety of love. It is 
true that it is difficult for a Frenchwoman 
not to be charming, for no Frenck writer 
leaves charm out of his (or her) heroine’s 
composition even if she be a first-class 
devil; but it is a little odd that there 
have been no Elizabeth Davernays written 
in England or the United States. Either 
the emancipated ones of fiction are con- 
tradictory horrors like Ann Veronica, or 
their efforts are futile; their yearnings 
for the true vocation of woman overcome 
them even earlier in the book, exalt man 
even higher than he has dreamed of exalt- 
ing himself. This is the more odd as there 
are so many charming, feminine, sufficient- 
ly domestic women in the suffrage move- 
ment. One meets them every day, and one 
never meets any one resembling the hard, 
metallic, abrupt, desexed creatures of fic- 
tion. They represent the seven ages of 
women, and many are the most com- 
fortable-looking old grandmothers  im- 
aginable. The chips carried on their 
shoulders are shavings compared with the 
bludgeons of the “ antis,” and while they 
talk a good deal, they do far more; they 
have a settled progressive programme, not 
a stationary, stagnant one. It is these 
millions of progressive women that are 
endeavoring to drag their passively and 
actively unhappy sisters out of the 
ruts and give them something to do; 


WOMAN 


IN LOVE 


not the “antis.” This, to my mind, is 
the fundamental question of the general 
emancipation of woman—the giving her 
the opportunity to live as full a life as 
man, to feel as free as man to do so. 

It must be borne in mind that of these 
millions of stagnant women the large ma- 
jority have loved young, married, and be- 
come so disillusionized, even when the 
poor man has done the best he could, that 
their brief romance never occurs to them 
as they pore over their trashy novels. 
The old maids are better off, for they can 
dream until death of the perfect man who 
might have made them happy—may even 
yet appear. It is possible that with the 
example of the former before them, added 
to other incentives, the girl of the future 
will hesitate longer and longer before she 
marries, that youthtful marriages will 
grow rarer and rarer. But, with the 
records of our divorce courts, with what 
we personally know of life, is that a mat- 
ter for regret? Nature can always be 
relied on to take care of herself. She is 
the strongest old lady we know anything 
about: the rivalry of brains will merely 
result in a sifting process and in the cor- 
rection of the tendency to haste. The ma- 
ternal sort will always marry sooner or 
later if they get a chance (and they usual- 
ly do, for it is that quality which at- 
tracts man whether he knows it or not) ; 
and the others will either not marry at 
all, filling their lives satisfactorily, or 
marry, after several years of “ life,” for 
the sake of companionship, and with their 
eyes wide open. 

One thing that the generalizers never 
take into consideration (possibly because 
they do not know it, and generally because 
they are men or old-fashioned women) is 
the enormous percentage of non-maternal 
women. Whether this was the case in an- 
cient times, or whether it is the gradual re- 
sult of education and leisure, increased in- 
dependence, and the facilities for knowing 
men before marriage, I cannot say, but 
the fact remains that thousands of wom- 
en that are married ought not to be, are 
the dutiful mothers of children whom 
they secretly regard as enemies. They 
have married in their springtime because 
tradition and youthful instinct (nothing 
is more evanescent) suggested it. There 
was a time, happily passing, when the col- 
location “old maid” was almost a term 
of insult, when it was even a matter of 
pride to be a young grandmother. There 
is mo possible doubt that whether women 
get the vote soon or late, this division of 
their sex will come early and more early 
to the conclusion that the less they have to 
do with love the happier they will be. 
Those that have doubts will wait until 
they are twenty-five, at least, to determine 
whether husband and children are as neces- 
sary to their happiness as they suspected 
when first in the grip of the race. In 
other words, women will cease to be the 
victims of the race; Nature will relax her 
hold on those whom she has not primarily 
fitted to serve her ends, and the girl of 
the future will order her life from her 


. brain instead of from her inherited primi- 


tive instincts. ‘There is not the slightest 
question but that this will make for in- 
creased happiness. Women born for 
matrimony and maternity, no matter how 
bored they may get and long for change, 
find deep compensations in their lot; the 
non - matrimonial - maternal woman finds 
none whatever, unless she takes to clubs 
or is rich enough to seek variety. 

In other words, a vast number of wom- 
en, having emancipated themselves from 
the tradition that the most ambitious of 
all careers is matrimony, will lead the full 
varied lives of men; and it is not neces- 
sary to refer to Byron to be reminded 
that love in man’s life is a thing apart. 
That is the reason man has so much the 
best of it in life; and I have not the 
least doubt that sex-antagonism, under- 
stood or otherwise, is one of the sturdy 
roots of the equal-franchise movement. 
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gj UGGAGE? Oh, I didn’t 
j bring any! It’s such a 
f nuisance to carry things 
f about! I just slipped 
# my tooth-brush into my 
-§ wrist-bag and came away. 
ma | knew Clara would lend 
me a elaiaivens and anything I might 
need.” With such a _ speech as_ this 
does the indolent woman excuse _her- 
self when she makes a convenience of 
her friends. If she is not asked to re- 
peat her visit she thinks Clara is grow- 
ing very selfish and inhospitable. Yet 
Clara may be a very generous person, al- 
though she does not like to have her 
good-nature imposed upon. Perhaps she 
is about to start on a long railroad jour- 
ney, and the demand for her clean linen, 
packed away at the bottom of her trunk, 
seems to her inopportune. As she drags 
out the desired garment, she reflects that 
some people might be appropriately called 
social highwaymen. With the free-and- 
easy manner characteristic of the his- 
toric “ gentlemen of the road,” they sud- 
denly hold us up and make some demand 
from which we can hardly escape. Most 
of us are willing to oblige our friends or 
acquaintances in a case of necessity. We 
are also glad to do little acts of kind- 
ness. We do not like to be the victims 
of social Dick-Turpitude as we are when 
people demand things they have no right 
to ask, under circumstances that make it 
difficult to refuse them. 

The woman with the proclivities of the 
social highwayman doubtless comforts her 
conscience by saying to herself, “I am 
only requesting a small favor,” yet a 
small favor, like a mosquito, is often an- 
noying and hard to flee from. If a friend 
asks me to lend her a large sum of money 
it is easy to say, “I cannot afford to do 
so.” If she suggests a small loan it seems 
ungracious to refuse, though my knowl- 
edge of my friend’s character warns me 
that she will probably forget all about 
the transaction. It is disagreeable to re- 
mind people of small debts; often we 
would rather lose the money than do 
so. Hence the careless borrower is a 
social highwayman in a real sense. Un- 
der the guise of a loan, she carries away 
property which she never returns. We 
part sadly with our five-dollar bill, our 
best silk umbrella, or a copy of our fav- 
orite poet, knowing we shall never see 
it again, yet shall receive no credit for 
our generosity, if it is generosity. I sus- 
pect it is mere weakness! 

A gentleman who was distinguished for 
delicacy of feeling, had this motto en- 
graved on his book-plate, ‘“ Any one may 
borrow. but a gentleman returns.” 

We should never, unless in a case of 
urgent need, ask a poor friend, or one 
about whose means we are uncertain, to 
lend us money. It will be awkward for 
her to refuse, since this will betray her 
poverty. She will think also that we 
must be in great need, or we would not 
ask her, knowing the smallness of her 
resources. She will be afraid also of 
hurting our feelings or disappointing us 
greatly if she refuses. Rich people find 
it easier to say no, even though they 
may be generous by nature and _ habit. 
They receive such constant applications 
for financial assistance that it would be 
impossible to grant all of these, and they 
look at questions of money in the true 
light—namely, as matters of business. 

Women more often play the role of so- 
cial highwayman than men, because the 
latter have a rougher and franker code 
of behavior. If one man asks another 
something he has no right to request, he 
often receives a snub or a refusal. Yet 
hoth men and women often violate the 
social law which bids us keep business 
and friendly relations distinct and sep- 
arate. I must not confuse my friend Dr. 
George H. Sandford with the eminent 
physician and surgeon of the same name. 
It is a case of Jekyll and Hyde. I may 
invite the former to dine or to stay in 
my house, but I must not consult him 
about so much as a fingerache, unless I 








«- make. it clear that I do-se-gs—a matter 


of business. Professiong) men are fre- 


quently annoyed by this tendency of un- 
thinking or miserly friends to try to get 
their advice for nothing. No one would 
think of asking a merchant for a 
gift of even a five-pound bag of sugar, yet 
many a man will meet a lawyer on his 
way down-town and ask the latter's ad- 
vice on some technical question. The man 
of law, thus held up by the social high- 
wayman. will often give a “street opin- 
ion” rather than appear 
Such an opinion, given offhand without 
careful study, cannot be considered as 
very valuable. Yet the person who would 
be horrified at the idea of paying for this 
counsel often acts upon it and sometimes 
wishes to hold the lawyer responsible if 
it proves incorrect! 

Other social highwaymen invite liter- 
ary men to dine and then spring upon 
them, in the intervals of the courses, 
a composition on which the opinion of 
the unfortunate author is desired. It 
seems discourteous, while sitting at the 
table of one’s host and partaking of his 
hospitality, to refuse to listen to his 
Yet a play in five acts cannot be 
read in a moment! To the literary man, 
as to the rest of the world, time is money. 
It would be cruel if a young author could 
find no elder brother in the craft willing 
to give him a hearing and a helping hand. 
He has a right to ask for these, but not 
to take his victim by surprise, with all 
retreat cut off! 

While the social highwayman and his 
methods arouse our ire, the case is very 
different with the woman who asks for 
small favors under proper circumstances. 
There is a great deal of kindness in this 
old world of ours, and many people are 
glad to oblige their fellows. Society is 
founded on a certain give and take. We 
may ask with a better grace from those 
we have ourselves obliged. A woman of 
the world proceeds with caution and takes 
into consideration the character and posi- 
tion of those with whom she has to deal. 
Thus her observation of Mrs. Smith 
teaches her that this lady does not like 
to receive suggestions. Mrs. Smith, like 
many other people, prefers to feel that her 
kind deeds are spontaneous, the result of 
her own thoughtfulness. Hence a_ wise 
friend will drop only a hint of the thing 
desired, leaving Mrs. S to work it out 
in her own mind and to act according to 
her own pleasure. Our woman of the 
world will make her request general 
rather than definite. Thus if she has a 
young girl staying with her, she will per- 
haps say to her friends, “‘ Miss J—— is to 
spend a week with me and I should be 
very glad to have you show her any at- 
tertion in your power.” From a relative 
or an intimate she would ask and expect 
more. If she herself is invited to a tea, 
a reception, or some occasion of a general 
nature, she will probably ask for an in- 
vitation for her guest, provided her de- 
gree of acquaintance with the hostess per- 
mits this. She will be more cautious with 
regard to dances, knowing the difficulty 
of securing partners. She will not ask 
to take her friend with her to a dinner 
or other formal meal where the guests 
are seated, knowing that this would dis- 
turb the plans of the lady giving the en- 
tertainment and would savor of the meth- 
ods of the social highwayman. She will 
also be careful to consider the question 
of her guest’s adaptability. In endeavor- 
ing to give her young friend pleasure, she 
will not run the risk of introducing the 
latter into a circle whose harmony the 
newcomer might mar. We have a right 
to ask whom we please to our own houses 
—others have the same right to select 
their own company. Hence if we ask for 
an invitation to a friend’s house, it should 
certainly be in behalf of one who is likely 
to be an acceptable guest there. 

Courtesy demands that she make her re- 
quest in such a way and at such a time 
that the hostess can, without embarrass- 
ment, refuse if the suggested guest will 
be for some reason unwelcome. Another 
social highwayman is the person who asks 
you to buy tickets ‘for the ent. rtainments 
in which she is interested, and is never 
willing to buy in return. 
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had come a 
financial 


# homes, there 
gH time when a 


§ close economy on the part 
fof the Richardsons. 

Little Mrs. Richardson 
planned scheme after 
sartorial—for helping to 





therefore, 
mainly 
tide over the crisis; 


had, 


scheme 
some of them of great 


use and others just short of failure. 








these few 
! ; here and 
there she had planned her winter ward- 


! Was Und ted by 
7 } 


idelling 
robe so that, with a very slight expendi- 
ture, she had everything she needed except 
the most expensive of all—a coat. 

still that outlay 
cleaning out her  husband’s 


She was dreading 
when, in 
clothes-press one day, she came across a 
suit he had long since outgrown. 

The suit was of a handsome pattern in 
brown—rich, quiet, elegant. Aside from 
its intrinsic value as a good piece of ma- 
terial, it element of 


that had 


another 
made Mrs. 
giving it away—ro- 
mantic Little Mrs. Richard- 
son always smiled reminiscently whenever 


possessed 
value Richardson 
disinelined toward 


memories 


it reminded her of occasions it had wit 


nessed John had worn it continually 
during the days closely preceding and 
following their marriage, and so it re 


called, by the law of association, 


little episodes of the courtship, the wed 


many 


ding journey, the home-making. As she 
smoothed out a wrinkle in one sleeve she 
remembered vividly the eager way that 
pair of sleeves had embraced her when 


their first quarrel! was being patched up. 
And she had tears of re- 
pentance on that very breast pocket. 


shed coplous 

She smiled again and, still lost in ro- 
mantic recollection, laid her cheek against 
a flattened 

She was idly 
when the sudden discovery that the goods 
looked fresh and. new on the inner side 
again cautioned her what a waste of good 
cloth it would be to throw it away. 

“If LT had only a son and heir, it would 
be an excellent way of disposing of it by 
it over for ‘Johnny.’” Then 
inspiration, “I can use it; 


shoulder. 


turning back the lining 


cutting 
came the 
here’s my coat.” 

She laughed at the daring innovation 
of the idea; she laughed at the expres- 
sions of horror and dismay several well- 
known countenances would wear if she 
had announced the idea publicly—John 











3AINST A FLATTENED SHOULDER 


aud Mrs. Carroll particularly — but the 
more she laughed the more decided she 
became, and before the day was over the 
suit had been ripped, washed, dried, and 
pressed. 

“Now, wifelet,” said John the next 
morning, just before starting for the of- 
fice, “by that magical art of yours 
kindly transform this chilly piece of paper 
into a warm winter coat.” 

Mrs. Richardson’s arms dropped in their 
ascent to the upper part of 
the room where big John’s 
shoulders were towering, and 
her hands went quickly out of 
sight behind a determined lit- 
tle body. 

* No,” she said, * my allow- 
ance is doing me nicely. 1 
do not need anything extra.” 

“And [ know you've had 
extra expenses. Now take this 
check and I’m off.” ° 

Now Mrs. Richardson took 


it, remembering milk bills, 
grocers’ bills, medicine, doc- 


tor’s bills, and a hundred lit- 
tle ways for using it. Also 
she had long since estimated 
to a nicety the value of out- 
wardly acquiescing to a hus- 
band’s point of when 
planning to do exactly the op- 


view 


posite thing. 

During the day she schemed 
and schemed, sometimes de- 
pressed, and at one time cer- 
tain of failure, for there was 


a heretofore unnoticed snag 
on one knee and this upset 


her caleulations tor 
out the side-back pieces of her 
were 


getting 
coat, while the sleeves 
not high 
shoulder for her pattern, and 
the coat fronts did not supply 
the amount of material she 
had expected of them. 

By such makeshift devices 
as lengthening the new sleeves 


enough on the 


under the cuffs, putting a belt across 
the under-arm pieces to conceal their 


two-part construction, and using a 
trousers leg to supply the material 
lacking in the coat fronts, she was able 
to get out a half-length coat which was 
so satisfactory that her doubts of ulti- 
mate success were lost in a glow of elation. 

For the next few days she was kept on 
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dear, it looks man-tailored. That ma- 
terial takes pressing just like the cloth 
they use. It’s very handsome.” 

This ‘lengthy rhapsody from the fastidi- 
ous Mrs. Carroll, who considered her own 
judgment on sartorial matters indispu- 
table, secretly convulsed the astute little 
schemer. However, she accepted it with 
a calm, matter-of-fact air, thinking it a 
pity to spoil Mrs. Carroll’s pleasure in 
the effect she had produced by reveal- 
ing the history of the material. In- 
wardly she must allow her- 
self a little laugh about 
the garment being so well 
presseg. 

Of .course Mrs. Carroll 
Was ignorant of the amuse- 
ment her stream of com- 
ments gave her friend; 
neither did she realize that 
some of them were quite em- 
barrassing—this one, for 
instance ; 

* Really, my dear, you 
should have a skirt like it. 
Not that your little trotteur 
dress doesn’t look well with 
it, but a walking skirt of 
the same material would 
be charming.” 

To this voluble advice 
Mrs. Richardson was obliged 
to murmur something about 
a bargain, and that there 
was only enough in the piece 
for a coat. 

For the remainder of the 
day Mrs. Richardson al- 
ternately laughed over her 
friend's innocent approval 
of a scheme she would have 
been quick to condemn had 
she been previously inform- 
ed of it, and chided herself 
for the quiet deception she 
had allowed to go on. 

“] don’t eare,”’ was al- 
ways her final conclusion to 
that round of thoughts; * | 
don’t want people to think 
‘rag-bag’ whenever they see 
me.” 

At last the coat was done, 
and the radiant satisfac- 
tion of its maker was dif- 
ficult to repress as she in- 
formed John that she might come in to- 
day, and if so the new coat would doubt- 
less be ready for his approval later. 

“I’m glad to hear it,” he assured her. 

“When are you intending to buy your 
coat, hubbling’?’’ she queried. 

*“ Oh-h. 1 don’t know.’ 

It was his turn to be evasive, for he 
was not telling Molly that he didn’t in- 
tend to buy anything new to wear until 
the expenses of his attack of bronchitis 
had been paid in full. But she knew it 
without being told, and was happily an- 
ticipating his surprise at the good bargain 


she would have to show for that check. 





JOHN FINALLY BROKE OUT, “IT’S THAT OLD SUIT OF MINE!” 


the qui vive inventing vague answers to 
John’s customary greeting: 

“Well, what’s the wifelet been doing 
to-day?” Also excuses for that new query, 
‘** Have you bought the new coat yet?” 

One day was of particular moment. 
That was the day Mrs. Carroll ran in 
upon her for a few moments’ chat. 

“What a lovely piece of material! 
how beautifully it tailors! 


And 
Really, my 


She was a bit tremulous, too, at her 
daring innovation. 

When she was ready, however, she con- 
fessed to the reflection in the mirror that 
any hubbling should be proud of such a 
manager as she had shown herself to be. 
The effect was highly satisfactory. Her 
brown dress, a handsome cloth freshly re- 
modelled, was finished off with a smart 
little coat of a pretty brown. 





All the way into town she congratulated 
herself. She was so childishly happy that 
she could scarcely make her feet walk 
sedately along. Sevéral times she caught 
herself smiling openly into ear and shop 
windows or even into the faces of com- 
plete strangers. 

When John, obedient to a telephoned 
request, started out to meet his wife at 
a certain shop he did not recognize her 
when she joined him a full block away 


from the appointed rendezvous. 





“OH, IT’S VERY HANDSOME” 


“Why,” he explained, “it’s the new 


coat that has changed you so. And, by 
George! Molly, how fine it does lock. 


But did you have money enough?” 
“ It was such a bargain,” she laughed. 
foo) fe) 


“Indeed! Suppose you tell me just 
what it did cost?” 
“ Three dollars and ten cents,” she an- 


nounced, gleefully. 

*“Upon my word!” 

He glanced rather askance at the object 
under discussion. 

“Oh, there’s nothing shoddy about it,” 
she reassured him. 


Why didn’t you get a whole dress 
of it?” John asked that evening. 
“Oh, hubbling,” she vouchsafed still 


further, “it’s made of something old, and 
it took every scrap of the material as it 
was. Don’t you recognize it?” 

John looked at the coat still more 
critically and finally broke out: “ It’s that 
old suit of mine! But is it warm enough?” 
he criticised. 

“ Uneomfortably so,” she replied. “ Kor, 
added to the heavy material and the pad- 
ding is the whole world of fervent 
it absorbed from your dear heart 
three years you were wearing it. 
love will keep me warm,” she 
lackadaisically. 

“More likely pride will keep you warm 
this winter,” he amended. ‘ But if you 
say it’s warm enough, I suppose I’ll have to 
let you wear it, since you like it so well.” 

“Please do,” she judiciously 
* And, oh, I’ve been looking over your old 
raglan and—do you believe me?—it will 
make me a fine raincoat.” 

“Now look here,’ he _ interjected. 
* Must I wear all my clothes at once to 


love 
those 
Your 
added, 


urged. 


keep you from making them over for 
yourself?” 
“And when your dress-suit is too 


small,” she went on, musingly, “I'll have 
a dear little black coat of it, and your 
big overcoat will make me a nice long 
storm-coat.” 

“IT suppose,” he sighed in mock resig- 
nation, “by that time you'll have ab- 
sorbed enough business ability from all 
these suits of mine to make you capable 
of running the office so | can take to my 
bed until | 
outfit for me.” 





earn enough to get a new 
g 
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A Baking Signal 

=#!TH my work in the 
@ kitchen finished, and my 
q# apples, pudding, or cake 
in the oven, | wish to be 
4 working in other parts 
f of the house. I can say 
Pome to myself, “Open the 
oven at eleven-ten,” but as likely as 
not I forget it till eleven-twenty. So now 
| set the alarm-clock for the time to open 
the oven. I can go about my work with 
no thought of the oven on my mind, and 
at the appointed time comes the loud and 
unmistakable call from the kitchen, in the 
clock alarm. It has saved countless dishes 
from ruin. W. W. R. 

New York. 








Answering the Bell 

I HAVE lived in a flat for five years 
without a maid. At first 1 found it a 
great tax to have to stop in whatever 
work I was doing to answer the hawkers, 
etc., at the door. So I always arrange for 
parcels to come when I expect them, and 
have told all my friends to press the bell 
or knock five times, and | know now that 
I need not answer any other knock or 
ring, unless something is expected. 

You have no idea how much time this 
saves me in the course of the week. Any 
number of rings may be arranged, but it is 
well to make it more than three, which 
was my first number, for I found that 
many people have a habit of pressing a 
bell twice or thrice. EK. M. B. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Rainy Day Pleasures 

A verY good plan to keep a child, or 
several children, amused on a wet day, is 
to have a piece of dark-colored “ table oil- 
cloth” fastened on the wail at such a 
height as to allow the little ones to sit or 
stand in front and use it as a_blaek- 
board. A few pieces of chalk and a damp 
cloth are the only other requirements. 

I have seen a child amuse himself for 
hours with this simple device, and if any 
one in the house understands drawing and 
can occasionally give a few hints and 
point out that a dog always has “ this” 
mouth, or a cat “that” snaped ear, the 
amusement may prove an education. 

If children have some place where they 
may scribble at will, one does not so oft- 
en find pencil marks where they should 
not be. When they feel in a seribbling 
mood, they unconsciously go where the 
implements are for scribbling. F. J. C. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Literary Half-hour Club 

My sister lives in a small place where 
there is no public library. She belongs 
to a woman’s literary club, whose object 
is to help build a publie library. It does 
not take much of her time, and is very 
interesting and instructive. Most of the 
members are married, of various ages, and 
all very busy people. They limit the num- 
ber of members to twenty. Each member 
pledges herself to read for half an hour 
every day, some good book of her own se- 
lection, which she also thinks will be in- 
teresting to the other members. At their 
monthly meetings each member in turn is 
requested to give to the other members a 
complete outline of the book read by her 
during the past month, with comments on 
the same, and after these comments a 
general discussion of the book takes place. 
They take notes in order to more vividly 
impress upon their minds certain impor- 
tant points connected with the book. Each 
member is taxed twenty-five cents a month 
and buys the books she reads, which books 
and money she finally donates to the 
library fund. L. G. 

Wasurneton, D. C. 


Cheerful Table Talk 
THIs is a little suggestion for the busi- 
Yess daughters of +j;¢ housemothers. 
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Quietly observe the conversation at the 
evening meal, perhaps the only meal of 
the day at which all are present, and see 
if it is not often full of gloom.  Not- 
withstanding her own cares of the day, 
mother’s willing ear must now listen to 
those of the business world. It was so in 
our home, at any rate, and formerly our 
supper-table was the clearing-house for 
three girls’ daily woes. ‘The saleswom- 
an would rehearse her seance with a fault- 
finding customer, the stenographer was 
never without a grievance against her 
“ dictator,” and the telephone operator re- 
ported the meanest lot of subscribers in 
the city. 

One day mother read us an article on 
the effect of mind on digestion, and tact- 
fully suggested that we, who all complain 
of indigestion occasionally—attributed to 
down-town lunches—try the experiment of 
barring disagreeable subjects from our con- 
versation at the table, and tell laugh- 
able stories instead. It is astonishing 
what funny incidents happen in the staid 
old business world every day, and from 
the nightly recital of such we are acquir 
ing the habit of sunniness. It stimulates 
our sense of humor, too, to be on the 
watch for something amusing to relate in 
the evening, and thus escape the fine im- 
posed for failure to bring home a story. 
And_ it is certainly fairer to mother. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. M. F. 


An Outside Dining-room 

WE had no secluded porch large enough 
for a dining-room, nor had we the oft- 
prized pergola. but we did have a little 
rose arbor, sereened from the street by in- 
tervening garden shrubbery. 

But what should we do for a table that 
could be left to the weather despite the 
morning or the evening dews, chance fogs, 
or rain or sun? Two saw-horses were cut 
d6wn to the proper height, and across 
them were laid three or four hitherto un- 
used leaves of an extension-table. The 
saw-horses were stained with garden green. 
and the oak extension boards were left to 
weather. There was a table solid enough 
to support a Thanksgiving dinner, and 
yet one that could be taken to pieces at 
a moment’s notice. 

This rustic room was furnished with odd 
hardwood or cane chairs, that could also 
be left to the mercy of the weather. The 
readiness for use of an outside dining-room 
with permanent table and chairs is a great 
recommendation. If a dining-room has to 
be constructed every time it is needed, it 
will not often be called for. F. G. 

San Jose, CALIFORNIA. 


The Secret of Resting 

Have you given much thought to the 
matter of being “tired”—what it is 
that really brings on this feeling? Or 
have you accepted the current idea that 
it is because of “ overwork,” and the ad- 
ditional theory, “ worry ”?. 

Just watch yourself as you begin a 
“big day’s work.” You will find that as 
you are busv doing one thing your mind 
is busy with the duty, and oftener the 
duties, still ahead of you; and, although 
you may not worry, or overdo physically, 
you will find yourself tired long before 
your work is accomplished. 

When the day is done, you will find 
yourself going over and over in your 
mind, and often repeating to some friend 
er neighbor, all that you have done. 

You see you have thus been doing dou- 
ble duty. Now “call off” your conscious 
mind or all not needed for the actual 
doing of your tasks and see if this does 
not make a big difference. Try it, at any 
rate. This might be called the taking the 
“cure” before you get “tired.” Another 
thing, be sure to cease to think or speak 
of the day’s work once it is done. Change 
your thoughts, and if possible your gar- 
ments and environments. E. M. A. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
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Cultivating Good Floral Taste 

My two children were tond of flowers. 
But in a crude way they would rush mad 
ly at a field of flowers, grasp them, and 
often pull up plants by the roots. Then 
they would bring their treasures home and 
enthusiastically push and crowd them into 
any sort of a receptacle and leave them 


to decay. I talked to them and showed 
them how it was better and necessary 
for some flowers to be left to grow. It 


pleased more eyes and the seed brought 
more flowers. IL tried to cultivate a love 
of beauty and to discourage vandalism, 
for [ consider the indiscriminate gathet 
ing of both wild and garden flowers as 
such. I tried to show them the subtle 
shadings that could be brought out by 
skilful arranging of various blossoms. | 
showed them how, often, a single spray, 
in a fitting dish, was more lovely than a 
crammed vase of flowers could be. 

It didn’t take much time. The chil 
dren responded readily to the teaching, 
not even knowing they were — being 
taught. I am glad to say either of them 
can now arrange a Vase or any receptacle 
of flowers so as to give a sense of beauty 
and distinction to any room. M. E.G. 

Boston, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Order Problem Solved 

My house, in a suburban town, is not 
very large and my family fill it to over 
flowing, therefore much diligent care is 
required on my part to preserve even a 
moderate degree of order. My children. 
active, healthy boys, with a sister who 
loves dolls, naturally have many posses 
sions. The hall and living-room were a 
constant source of contention between my 
family and myself. Rackets, caps, dolls, 
hammers, everything was left: convenient 
ly on hall settee, couch, or table. [labor 
ed, conscientiously, with the owners. | rea 
soned, pleaded, punished, called them in 
from play to put away their property, 
and even dragged them out of bed at night 
for the same purpose. But nothing seem 
ed,to do any permanent good. 

Finally I announced one evening that | 
intended to institute a “ pound.” and all 
articles found out of place | should con 
fiseate, and owners would have to pay a 
cent apiece to redeem them. 

True to my word, the next morning | 
collected a worthy array of articles. Hav 
ing no spare closet to use as a pound, | 
hid my plunder. For a time the pennies 
came in at a lively rate, but it did not 
take long for the children and their 
father (the very nices* man in the world 
but with a propensity for leaving things 
just where he used them) to discover | 
was on the war-path and had no merey. 

Before many weeks passed but few 
things were lying around, and | frequent 
ly overheard remarks such as: “ Better 
put that bat in the closet, Lou, or mother 
‘ll get it in her pound.” “I’ve taken 
your books up-stairs, Budge, so mother 
won't get them.” G. L. B. 

FANWoop, New JERSEY. 


For the Guest-room 

WHILe a guest in a delightful country 
home, where nothing is lacking in the 
guest-chamber, I read a contributor’s list 
of useful articles for that often sadly bare 
apartment. I had them all plus the (to 
me) most indispensable one, viz., the 
means of heating water quickly in my 
own room. Here, in the country it is an 
aleohol-lamp, with tray, bottle of alcohol, 
and quart cup; in a city house a gas fix- 
ture would answer the same purpose. There 
are many kinds—safe and inexpensive. 
No one who has not lain awake longing 
for a hot drink, or a hot-water bottle— 
yet not uncomfortable enough to arouse 
anyone else—can appreciate my feeling of 
comfort when shown this provision for my 
possible needs. R. D. S. 

BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 
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Old Dutch 


Cleanser has 
brought spick- 
and-span 
cleanliness 
and banished 
drudgery in 
millions 

of homes. 


Is It A 


Stranger 
To Your 
Home ? 


You'll find 


it a friend 
in need and 


in deed! 





ITS MANY 
USES AND 
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THE CHILD IN THE HOME 


BY LOUISE COLLIER WILLCOX 


‘ How like an angel came i down, 
How bright are all things here!” 


= UR humdrum, daily lives 
a “te! are constantly being jolt- 
we ed by heavenly visitants. 
le Love, joy, beauty, charm, 
yy surely all these belong to 
AA other spheres and drop 
mae) upon us, at unawares, 
when we are busy and least expecting, 
only to disappear noiselessly 
when our eyes are turned the other way. 
But however much such visitants absorb 
and delight and rule our lives, for the 
time of their being, they are abstract and 
intangible comers and leave us always 
half-convineed, half-questioning. 


again as 


THE NEW COMER 

But it is quite a different matter with 
the little human stranger in the home, 
the tiny third that makes the human 
trinity and sets the seal of home upon 
the house. After the duo of two on equal 
terms, the heavenly, thin, high note of 
helplessness and appeal is struck. What 
a wonderful ownership in common this of 
parenthood, a partnership in owning and 
training a human And the little 
wayfaring soul is the more appealing that 
it makes no demand, but is 
thrown in utter upon our 
hearts—a flower from heaven, just pluck- 
ed and ali a dewy still. <A 
rival of the gayest, twinkling star, with 
eye-shine and smiles and dimples, and of 
the rose, with crumpled hands and curled- 
up feet, 


soul! 


conscious 
helplessness 


freshness 


“That on the rose of dawn have trod 
As they came down from God—” 


How unfit for the gray pilgrimage of life 
they . look, the little and 
what an outpouring of and 
care and strength the look of them calls 
forth. 

There are few—are there any ?—expe- 
riences in life, one would barter for that 
of watching a baby grow at home on 
earth, of seeing helplessness slowly trans- 
itself choice, will. 
that own child’s 
first laugh can ever forget or feel 
that any other quite so 
poignant’ I, for how I 
sat in a firelit nursery just at dusk trying 
to still a -old boy to sleep. 
The flames and re- 
flected in the handles of a 
not two feet from the child’s 
watched it, fascinated for a moment or 
two, and then he chuckled aloud, a long, 
low, delighted chuckle, as full of reminis- 
eence and per- 
ception as the old when 


neweomers, 
tenderness 


form into 


Who, 


perception, 
has heard her 
ever 
experience is 
one, remember 
two - months 
somehow got caught 
brass dresser, 


eve: he 


previous experience and 
chuckle 
he remembers the yayeties of his youth. 
There were all sorts of qualities in that 
chuckle, wit and a sense of fun and in- 
eongruity and love of life and experience 
and past knowledge. Had | ever doubted 
it, I should have known then that, 


man’s 


“Our birth is but a sleep and a_ for- 
getting.” 


One of the most pathetic things about 
a child is its utter unpreparedness for 
punishment. There is a memory in the 
dark backward of my mind of a sudden 
rush of tears when | once tried to slap 
the little hands of a fourteen- 
months -old girl for the joy she took in 
creeping to a work-basket and pulling it 


gentle 


over to see the spools roll round. To be 
had repeated her joy to the 
limit of. vexation, listening time 
with intent and earnest eyes to the 
reprimand; but when the little hands 
were slapped, she exclaimed, joyously, 
* Mo’ gen, mo’ (more again), 
evidently mistaking the act for a new 
and diverting game, and utterly unable 
to suspect unkindness. Punishment is 
indeed a fearful undertaking in view of 
a child’s trust, and one heart is sore now, 
a decade later, over the difficulties of con- 
tinuing to chastise a small, cherubic boy 
who, throughout the entire ordeal re- 
fused to cry, and continued repeating 


sure, she 
each 


gen, 
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with a piteous, wide-eyed look: “ But you 
love me, don’t you? You love me?” But, 
alas! the parent must represent the uni- 
verse to the child —not only merey, but 
justice; not only love, but life, and life 
is very pitiless to our ignorance and our 
playfulness. 

The friendships and enmities of chil- 
dren are strange to watch and quite un- 
A little girl who took the 
keenest interest in all inanimate things 
about her, who kissed the sheets of her 
bed good-night, and waved her hand with 
polite and appropriate remarks to every 
picture in her room before the light went 
out, who discoursed amicably ‘o stones 
and insisted on “patting their heads,” 
who called flowers and trees to look at 
her toys and join in her pleasures, was 
mortally afraid of chickens and kittens, 
and would shriek if they came near her; 
a calf, however, who always kept at a 
respectful distance she spoke to with 
great affability and always made a point 
of wishing him good-morning and good- 
night. 

The amazing ability of children in 
dealing with language, their. careful at- 
tempts at nicety and correctness, are de- 
lightful. <A little girl, not yet two, when 
she was told to say “Amen” always care- 
fully corrected the grammar, and _ pro- 
nounced it “A man,” and a small boy 
taught the names of his features kept 
grammatical number well in mind when 
he said, “ fo’ ead, eyeses, cheekses, shin, 
a mouf, a no.” ‘The psychologists insist 
that a child always begins with the use 
of nouns, usually indeed with some form 
of the word “bottle,” but I can bring 
personal testimony of girl 
first word was “o’boar,” an attempt at 
“overboard ”; her father, who was in the 
habit of lifting her out of bed and say- 
ing, “ Want to go overboard?” receiving 
this word as a command 
opened the nursery door. 

As artists and poets too they are in- 
comparably delightful. A most charming 
drawing was presented by a boy of three, 
to a mother made a specialty of 
owning real pictures, with the following 
brief address: “1 made it all for 
you. You ean hang it in your study or 
the drawlin’-room. ‘Those things to the 
side of the head is hands, or else they can 
be ears.” They are great imitators and 
can make literature in any genre, accord- 
ing to the models that have been offered 
them. One can quite share the question- 
ing in the mind of the very small baby 
boy who, seeing a pear tree in bloom, 
meditatively attempted, “Gleamin’ t’ee, 
leanin’ "gainst a fence,” and then ques- 
tioned, ; Are that a poem or only a piece 
0” poem?” 

Wonderful to watch and to listen to, 
the mother must vet learn to limit their 
claims, and must tell herself hour by 
hour, and day by day, that outside the 
little shut-in home, fenced off from sad- 
ness and misery, still spins the seething 
world for which her little souls are pre- 
paring. 


fathomable. 


one whose 


as soon as he 


who 


THE PLAY WORLD 


Meanwhile the children are playing at 
life. 


“ See, at his feet his little plan or chart, 

Some fragment of his dream of human 

life.” 
All that they see and hear is rehearsed 
again; the doctor’s visit, church, house- 
keeping, the buying of coals and food — 
whatever comes within range of vision is 
acted over and over with zest and de- 
light. 

Doubtless the whole of lie seems a 
mere play world to them, and the games 
of mother and father only a little freer 
and finer than their own. One mother at 
least had a startled vision of the way 
she was supposed to be spending her time 
when, in order to finish an article, she 
refused to go to walk, instead of the 
nurse, with her two-and-a-half-year-old 
daughter, and heard the child say despond- 
ently to the nurse: “Come on, Mammy. 
Muvver playin’ inks. Baby could do inks, 


jis there not in 








too, if her let her have a_ inkstand.” 
Doubtless the mother’s most strenuous 
obligations seemed to the child a joyous 
and inconsequential dabbling of inkspots 
over white paper for the mere joy of see- 
ing the spotting. To such misunderstand- 
ing of our motives must we submit. 


THE POETRY OF CHILDHOOD 

Scientific observation is apt to destroy 
some of the pure poetry of childhood. 
One might wish that the psychological 
observers would at least be content to 
watch and enjoy only while the children 
are little and apply the data to theory 
later on. There is almost scope enough 
for activity in dealing with the environ- 
ment of the child, and it would be difficult 
to overrate the effect upon the man of 
all that the little child and hears. 
All children cannot have as wonderful 
an inheritance as had the man whose title 
has been taken bodily for this article. 
Who can tell how much of that writer’s 
keenness and truth of perception grew 
out of the children’s room he so faithtully 
remembers, with its old-fashioned, low 
wainscoting, the little angel faces and 
reedy flutings around the fireplace, the 
large attic where the white mice ran in 
the twilight, the old pear tree visible 
from the landing window half-way up 
the stairs, and the great poplar tree in 
the garden? 

One might almost build up a theory of 
the various development of the minds of 
such writers as Pater, Hawthorne, and 
George Eliot from the different environ- 
ment offered them in childhood, the one 
so movingly portrayed in The Child in 
the House, the other in the sad and 
dreary tale of The House of the Seven 
Gables, and the last in the early scenes 
of The Mill on the Floss. Something, at 
any rate, of poetry and beauty and har- 
mony in the daily routine we owe the 
little poet from another world, who is 
always so ready to supplement our poor 
efforts with his vivid imagination, his 
ready power of transforming the com- 
monplace. 


sees 


THE PLAY OF LIFE 

Life, with all its sordid initiations, can 
never quite brush away all the bloom of 
a happy childhood. Through whatever 
trials and vicissitudes, weariness, and 
discouragement the soul must trail later 
on, the environment of chiidhood should 
always be a little close of fragrance and 
beauty to turn back to. 

Dean Briggs in one of his books com- 
plains of mothers who, when they hear 
from him of their sons’ failures in college, 
exclaim in distress, ‘** But he was the love- 
liest baby!” And stupid as the cry seems, 
it, after all, the very 
heart of our complaint against life? He 
comes, the child in the house, so like an 
angel, so sweet, so pure, so trustful, so 
loving that one asks involuntarily what 
unfair trick must life have played, how 
the odds must have been ordered unjustly 
to turn so wonderful a being into a 
failure. Perhaps the fairest hope we can 
treasure is, that in the inmost heart of 
each of us, however frail and stupid and 
mistaken, there yet lurks the eternal 
child ready in happier climes to come 
once more to the birth. And, however 
the madness and the misery of life may 
have poisoned and disfigured us, under- 
neath there are still vestiges of the child’s 
simplicity. 

Indeed, it is as much one of the truths 
of modern psychology as of Christianity 
that at any odd turning of the way, on 
any new morning of the world, quite at 
unawares, the old man may be sloughed 
off and the spirit of the eternal child 
eome to the fore again. And is it not 
almost always apparent in the very old, 
or any who stand at the brink of death, 
that the vision splendid is reawakened ; 
that, however the play of life may have 
tricked and undone and befouled and 
blinded them, at the last they return to 
the same infinite. values that the child 
brings into the world? 





Baby’s Safe 
and Hap 


Strong—Light 


HE “Baby Cariole”’ isachild’s 

bed, a playroom, a carriage. 
Covered with silver- finish wire 
screen-—insect and animal proof. 
Easily moved from room to room, 
about the summer porch or over 
the lawn. 


Baby Cariole 


Patented 


can be used as a playroom by 
older children, keeping them off 
draughty floors, out of mischief 
and away from harm. 


Easily converted into a bassinet 

by raising adjustable bottom. 
The *‘ Baby Cariole ” is collaps- 
ible and easily transported in 
compact form. No tools re- 
quired to set up. Nothing to 
get out of order or repair. Very 
light and easily propelled. 
Woven wire springs; sanitary 
mattress. Frame is strong, but 
light. White enamelled with 
nickel trimmings. 


Height from floor, 29 inches; width, 
26 inches ; length, 4o inches. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet Z. 
THE EMBOSSING COMPANY 
Albany, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of “ Toys that Teach” 














NEVER-Kick-OUT 


Parv Nov 1909 


* A life saver for baby 

* An anxious Mother's relief 
* A protection for the precious “Kicker” 

* Always covered, therefore well 
* A comfortable night for both 

* A Sanitary, Simple Appliance 
* Always allowing Freedom of Action 

* A Safety—No Pins, Hooks or Danger 
* Absolutely NO torn Sheets 

* A practical Need during Crib-Days 
* A Summer necessity for Baby 

* As it is Sold ONLY direct to you 
* At a price Satisfactory to ALL— 

* A postal TO-DAY brings our free 
ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


“THE CRIB AGE” 
Manufactured only by 


[T]e [H}owaro-[S}tacey (Co. 


238 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
We want Women Managers in exclusive territory. 





It’s easier than darning to 
attach Racine Feet to the 
worn stockings and make 
them as good as new. But 
you want to be sure you're 
getting genuine Racine 
Feet, stamped with our 
trademark — ¢hey 
are guaranteed. 
All sizes,in black or ecru, 10 cents 
a pair,°12 pairs for $1.00. At 
dealers or samples from us upon 
receipt of price. ‘ 
RACINE FEET KNITTING CO, 
200 Wheeler Avenue, - Beloit, Wis. 
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FANCY RABBITS 


BY EDWARD F. BIGELOW 














ANCY rabbits are always 
interesting. They are 
better for study and 


pleasure than any other 
four-footed wild animals, 
you can study 
range and 


because 
them at 











close 





quite at your leisure. 
“They surely are the most lovable pets 





and they always seem to be so help- 
less.’ 

‘I made careful examination, and the 
young folks approved. But I guess I am 
better in examining books than rabbit- 
During the afternoon that cat 
found a weak spot in the cage.” 

“And so you lost my two rabbits?” I 
horrifiedly interpolated. 


* No, not 


cages. 


so serious as 








AN EASILY MADE RABBIT-HOUSE 


I ever saw,” admitted a prospective buyer, 
as he was admiringly stroking a fine pair 
of blue Dutch, “ but are they interesting? 
I’ve been told that they are just ‘ rab- 
bits,’ and that you can never tezch them 
anything, nor get them to do 
anything but sit around, sun 
themselves, and eat clover and 
oats.” 

I explained that they would 
do a good many things besides 
sit around, and would devour 
an elaborate rabbit menu in ad- 
dition to clover and oats. He 
finally decided to purchase the 
pair. As he rode away in his 
automobile he said: “I sup- 
pose I’ll have to keep them well 
protected from dogs and cats. 
That’s one reason why we love 


them so, they are such de- 
fenceless, dependent little 
animals.” 

I agreed that a_ rabbit- 


fancier was in duty bound to 
give good protection from dogs and cats. 

A few days afterward I was in the 
bank where he is the treasurer. He came 
up to the grating, as if he had a good 
joke: “Say, which was it you said must 
be protected, dogs and cats, or 
rabbits?” 

“ Well, that depends,” I said, an- 
ticipating, from my own expe- 
riences with blue Dutch, what 
might have happened to him. 

“Such fighters you never saw. 
For several days we had a big tom- 
eat prowling and crouching around 
that cage. Mrs. 'I. said to me at 
dinner—and the children heartily 
seconded her plea— You must be 
sure tnat that cage is strong. That 
cat has been around here a lot of 
times. He looks vicious and tiger- 
like. And the dear little things 
go up to the wire and look so in- 
nocently at him. I’ve driven him 


away several times. But he’s 
bound to have one of those rab- 
bits. Just as soon as we get 


through dinner do go out and see 
that there is no place where that 
cat can get in. They are such dear 
little things, I should feel awfully 
guilty if anything should happen 
to them. They are so dependent 





that, but one of my neigh- 
came nearer losing 
her ‘dear eat.’ As it is, 
the cat is minus eye 
and about a quart of fur.” 

“And your two rabbits! 
What about them?” 

* Are and like 
to be petted just as well 
as ever—the victory didn’t 
seem to make them proud 
a bit!” 

Sut not all rabbits 
would do that. There are 
as many differences among 
rabbits, even between the 
individuals of the same 
species, as among chickens, 
horses, queen 
dogs, and people. You find 
all kinds of 
lovable, vicious, lazy, am- 
bitious, intelligent, stupid, 
and perhaps others. 

One mother English, 
Blue Butterfly, by the 
manner in which she keeps 


bors 


one 


as meek 


cows, bees, 


characters— 





house, makes me exclaim, 
like Miss Ophelia, “So 
shiftless.” At the other 


extreme is Ebony Queen, 
that scratches and scratch- 
es her cage till the floor is 


fairly polished and her 
elaws nearly worn out. Julius is a 
gormandizer. Will eat almost anything 
put into the hutch, even goldenrod and 


weeds. A perfect epicure is Salo, who 


constantly tries to impress upon us the 


include almost any green thing, but 
especially plantain, clover, lettuce, and 
brier leaves. On rainy days and in win 


ter the acceptable things are hay (prefer- 


ably with plenty of clover), oats, bran 























HOW TO LIFT THE RABBIT 
meal, bread, vegetables of all kinds; 
carrots are especially appreciated. 


but 
Kve- 
ning feeding is the general rule, but it 
will do no harm to pamper them a little 
by a light lunch in the morning. Water 
once a day, preferably in the evening or 
afternoon, feeding. Remove the 
receptacle after the pets have had all they 
want. Once a week put salt in the water. 

For hutches, 


before 


elaborate affairs may be 
built by a carpenter or may be purchased 
already yard 
chickens. Simple hutches may easily be 
made from long shoe-boxes to be obtained 


made, as are coops for 


for a few cents at any shoe-store. For con- 
venience in caring for the rabbits, especial- 
ly on stormy days, and for secure protec- 
tion from dogs, it is desirable to keep the 
hutches within some outbuilding or under 
a shed. Some fanciers claim that the rab- 
bits thrive better if kept 
during the entire year. But in that case, 
the hutches should be storm-proof and 
boarded on one side to prevent draughts. 


out-of-doors 





WHO SAYS A RABBIT HAS NOT AN EXPRESSIVE FACE? 


fact that clover, plantain, carrots, and 
oats are about the only things suitable for 
a really discriminating Himalaya. 

Most rabbits are not very “fussy” as 
to their food. They like a diet that shall 





ONE POUND OF BABY RABBITS 


As to best breeds of rabbits it is difficult 
Each kind its admiring 
advocates, as have poultry, dogs, and cat- 
tle. I have experimented with nearly all 
kinds and prefer the Dutch, all colors, to 
“live with.” They are the best, 
I think, with which to 
acquainted, and the best to love, 
pet, and study. In lofty bearing 
and beautiful appearance, I prefer 


to advise. has 


become 


the spotted or coach-dog English 
often called Butterfly English be- 
cause the dark spot on the end 
of the nose is shaped somewhat 
like the body and wings of a but- 


terfly. For dainty, aristocratic, 
shy, and retiring manner, for 


beautiful form and markings, the 
Himalaya is my choice. These 
three kinds—Dutch, English, and 
Himalaya—are the triumvirate of 
the rabbit kingdom. Uf course I 
am aware that there are fanciers 
who prefer the plain white, 
Belgian hares, Angora, and even 
lop-eared. The spirit of the 
true fancier. is to regard his 
own as the best, and to have most 
respect for those fanciers who en- 
thusiastically maintain that their 
pets are the best, even if differing 
from his. 
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Dainty Uses 


There are powders of all grades, 
for all purposes, but the woman 
who wants genuine daintiness 

and that “fluffiness’’ and delicate 
fineness so unusual in a_ general 
toilet powder— will find her ideal in 


aFINKS 


Riveris Taloum 
(White and Flesh Tint) 


Ordinary talcums are of a 
“soapy” character because of the 
presence of lime, an objection 
which in Lehn & Fink’s has been 
absolutely overcome. Jt Will not 
produce a‘‘shiny’’ skin. \t blends 
with the skin texture and vanishes, 
yet leaves a cool, refreshing sen- 
sation unknown to those who have 
not used Lehn & Fink's Talcum. 

Ideal for use with a puff, and 
particularly desirable as a face pow- 
der, since it comes in both flesh and 
white. 
cate and refined that women fre- 
quently use Lehn & Fink's Talcum 
as a sachet powder. 


Its rare fragrance is so deli- 


Added to high quality is economy. 
Extra large glass jar — 25c.— with its 
beautiful bronze cap concealing the sprinkle 
top, holds so generous a quantity that this 
talcum may be used liberally at all times. 
Dash it over the body after the bath, to 
retain the fresh, invigorated feeling; alter 
exercise, before going out in the evening. 
Expels and prevents perspiration odors. 


Sold by all druggists—or 
Write for Free Sample— 


gladly sent on receipt of postal request. 


LEHN & FINK 
135 William St. New York 


Ask your dentist about Pebeco Tooth Paste 
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Save Money and Keep 


in Fashion 
By Using 
Diamond Dyes 


It is no longer neces- 
sary to spend a lot of 
money on dress, in order 
to be always in style. 

For Diamond Dyes 
have made it easy for 
millions of women to 
have all the pretty new 
clothes they want. 

Diamond Dyes _ will 
give new life and added 
beauty to the dress that's 
soiled or faded. Or if 
the color is not in style, 
you can change the color 
to one of the handsome 
new fashionable shades by 
a bath in Diamond Dyes. 

A dipin Diamond Dyes 
will make that soiled 
waist fresh as ever, too. 
And, then, just a bit of 
trimming, a little touch 
here and there, and you 
have new clothes 

If you want to change 
the style, it’s really less 
trouble to rip up a last 
year’s garment than to 
shop for new materials. 
And with a few up-to- 
date patterns you can 
have new dresses correct 
in color and style. 

Just think what Dia- 
mond Dyes will .do for 
you, Think of the econo- 
mies of the scores of 
pretty new things at al- 
most no extra cost 

It’s the easiest thing 
imaginable to dye with 
Diamond Dyes—as easy as wasiiing a handkerchief 

You can't fail if you follow the simple directions 
given with each package 


You Take No Risk With Diamond Dyes: 


You can use Diamond Dyes and be sure of the 
results. You can use them in safety on the most 
expensive piece of goods—and there is no dan- 
ger of the goods becoming spotted or streaked, 
or harmed in any way 

After trying them once, you'll use them with 
pleasure on many things you have in the home 
that seem too good to throw away 

There is no other dye made that will do the work 
of Diamond Dyes. There is no other dye that you 
can use with such perfect safety to the material. 

Diamond -Dyes are “The Standard of the 
World,"’ and no other dye is so perfect in for- 
mula, positive in action, certain in result. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE USE OF DYES: 


article you intend to dye. 

Heware of imitations of Diamond Dyes, Imitators who 
make only one kind of dye elaim that their imitations will 
color Wool, Silk, or Cotton (**all fabries*) equally well. 
This claim is false, because no dye that will give the finest 

other animal fibres can be used 
h 






mo we 
Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and Diamond Dyes 
for Cotton, 

Diamond Dyes for Wool should not be used for coloring 
Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, as they are especially 
adapted for Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, which take up 
the dye quickly 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially adapted for Cotton, 
Linen, or other fibres, which take up the dye slowly. 

* Mixed Go« » known as ** Union Goods,”’ are made 
chiefly of either Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For 
nond Dyes for Cotton are the best dyes 











ual—Free. Send us your name 
’ ention your dealer's name and tell 
Ils Diamond Dyes) and we will send you a 
copy of Famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direc- 
tion Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all it cE. Address 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vermont 
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The Dress Material de Luxe: 





Silk-and-Wool 
POPLIN 


80 colors. 3 widths. 


5 weights. 


~ 


#1 to $1.75 


Look for the R. & S. Shamrock trade-mark 
on the selvage—our guarantee of ‘' Satisfaction 
or New Goods,” and your protection against 
unknown imitations and unguaranteed ‘ Just 


as Good” kinds. 


name of nearest R. & S, dealer. 


Reiling & Schoen 


97 GREENE STREET 


Write for free samples and 


NEW YORK CITY 

















Complexion 


OWDER 


The Greatest of all Beautifiers 
A Luxurious toilette necessity—cooling, refreshing and 
assuring a clear, refined, delicate, summer complexion. 
It is prepared from purest materials—beau- 
tifying without injuring the skin. It is 
the only complexion powder that clings 
—the only one put up in a n 
Box—retaining all its delicate perfume 
and medication until entirely used up. 
Five colors, Flesh, White, Brunette, 
Cream and Special Pink 


50c—Everywhere—50c 
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T. W. HENRY, 


= For All CLEANING 
AND ABSORGS DIRT. Does more 

work and better work, at less cost, 
meer than any other cleaner. Don't buy 


any cleaner before trying Mand MH, 
If not at your dealer's, senda me his name, I'll send sample FREE. 


135 Court Avenue, DES MOINES, IA. 
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>CUT PAPER PATTERNSe /). 











- 

Notre.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with 
full address, including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remit- 
tances may be made in form of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns 
see pattern-advertisement page. 


HE spring vacation is the 
time that mothers are 
glad to devote to gctting 
their daughters ready for 
graduation, and the Ba- 
ZAR has come to their 
aid with Cut Paper Pat- 
terns Nos. 504 and 506. ‘These two 
girlish designs will appeal to both moth- 
ers and daughters, and it is to be 
noted as well that these models are 
such as may be used by others than the 
“young girl graduate.” No. 504 is of 
white broad-mesh Brussels net over white 
chiffon and China silk. The three ruf- 
fles are made by box-pleating the net, 
thus giving them the appearance of 
ruches. The girdle is of silver braid sew- 
ed on bands of white silk, and _ cor- 
responds with the conventional design of 
braid about the neck of the gown. The 
simple tucker of white chiffon makes a 
pretty finish at the throat. The sleeves 
are of tucked net, and finished with a 
ruche similar to those on the skirt. These 
ruches may be any width desired, but the 
broad ruche of six inches gives a_ ful- 























LINEN MORNING FROCK. No. 505. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Requires 10 yards 36 inch-material. 


as elaborate as each person’s skill ad- 
mits, and the little tucks at th: waist 
line should be hand-made also. ‘Lhe girdle 
is the same as the stole, and edged with 
the lace, as well as the bands of tucking 
on the sleeves. The bottom of the flounce 
is finished with a broad hem, and there is 
an over-lap tuck which conceals the join- 
ing of the skirt and flounce. This model 
answers for all thin materials, and bands 





GRADUATION FROCK. No. 504. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents. 
Requires 10 yards 36 inch-material. 


ness to the bottom of the skirt which is 
desirable, and also looks well at the bot- 
tom of the sleeve. A cdlored slip may be 
used after graduation when the frock be- 
comes a party gown. 

No. 506 is of white chiffon over mes- 
saline, and the trimming is bands of the 
messaline covered with the chiffon. The 
band over the shoulders meets the other 
band at the waist line in the back, and a 
bow with sash ends of this same chiffon- 
covered messaline finishes the belt. The 
yoke is tucked, and the fulness of the 
skirt at the waist is gathered into small 
hand-made tucks. The elbow sleeves are 
double puffs with a band of the trim- 
ming in the middle. It is weil to remem- 
ber that these bands of messaline may 
be of any color, if an all-white gown is 
not desired, but for graduation the gown 
should, properly, be all white. If it is 
desired to have the neck of the gown low, 
a “Dutch square” makes a good line, 
finished with a narrow messaline band. 

No. 507 is a charming gown of sheer 
batiste which depends upon the tucked 
stole, edged with baby Irish lace, and the 
tucked flounce for its trimming. The em- 





BLANKET COAT. No. 206. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 








Price, 25 cents, 


broidery on the front of the waist may be 
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Reduction in Price of Patterns 


As we have started a new system 
of classified numbers for our patterns, 
and will issue, in future, a quarterly 
classified catalogue, beginning in July 
next, we have reduced the price of all 
patterns illustrated in our present cat- 
alogue, which includes all cut pattern 
numbers below 783, to 


TEN CENTS 


We will send this catalogue, as long 


as the supply holds out, to any one. 


sending four cents in stamps. We will 
sell these older patterns at the reduced 
price until the supply on hand is ex- 
hausted. To secure medium sizes, for 
which there is most demand, an early 
order will be necessary. 


Purchasers of patterns are especially 

cautioned to be sure to mention size of 
pattern required in ordering by mail. 
Remittance may be made in stamps, money 
order, postal note, or check. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


IN THE APRIL NUMBER 

SimpLE Jacket, No. 201, Price, 25 
cents; STRIPED JACKET, No. 202, 
Price, 25 cents; Russian BiousE 
Coat, No. 203, Price, 25 cents; Sack 
Coat, No. 204, Price, 25 cents; Lace 
Coat, No. 205, Price, 25 cents; Boy- 
1sH SHirt Waist, No. 301, Price, 15 
cents; EMBROIDERED Waist, No. 302, 
Price, 15 cents; SHirt Waist, No. 
$03 Price, 15 cents; Suirt Waist, 
No. 304, Price, 15 cents; WasuH 
Frock, No. 501, Buice, 35 cents; 
PLEATED SkKiRT, No. 4o1, Price, 25 
cents; Pane Skirt, No. 402, Price, 
25 cents. 

IN THIS NUMBER 

GRADUATION Frock, No. 504, 
Price, 35 cents; LinEN MorRNING 
Frock, No. 505, Price, 35 cents; 
BLANKET Coat, No. 206, Price, 25 
cents; GRADUATION Frock, No. 506, 
Price, 35 cents; GARDEN - Party 
Frock, No. 507, Price, 35 cents; 
Lace Coat, No. 207, Price, 25 cents; 
LINGERIE Bouse, No. 306, Price, 
15 cents. ; 


Embroidery Designs 


IN THE APRIL NUMBER 

Lace Coat, No. 431, Price of work- 
ing pattern,$3.50; Perforated Pattern 
of Edge for use on Linen Coat, Price, 
$2.50; BAND ror WasH, Frock, No. 
432, Price, 25 cents; SLip-on BLousE 
Braipinc Desien, No. 430, Price, 35 
cents; Waist Desens, Nos. 433, 434, 
435, and 436, Price, 25 cents each. 


IN THIS NUMBER 
Lace Coat’ Desicn, No. 445, 
Price, 35 cents; Corp-EMBROIDERY 
Desicn, No. 446, Price, 25 cents; 
Cross-stitcH Desicn, No. 447, 
Price, 25 cents; ENGLISH EYELET 
DesicGn, No. 448, Price, 50 cents. 


Stencil Designs 


Dress Strencit Set, No. 441, 
Price, $1.50; CIGARETTE CasE DE- 
siGn, No. 442, Price, 75 cents; BELT 
Desicn, No. 443, Price, 50 cents; 
Bac Desicn, No. 444, Price, 50 


cents. 
a oe 


The Embroidery and Stencil Pat- 
tern Catalogue is now ready, and will 
be sent to any one sending 4 cents in 
stamps. 


Special Patterns 


The Bazar does not have patterns 
of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen which seem 
especially well suited to general use 
amiong women of taste. When you 
see among the fashion illustrations 
any gown of which you would like 
a pattern, look first in the back pages 
of that number and see if this gown 
is illustrated there as a cut paper 
pattern. If not, write to us and 
we will tell you whether it is to be 
issued later, and, if not, what the 
price of a special pattern would be. 
In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a 
child’s costume. These are cut to 
your measure as carefully as a dress- 
maker cuts a gown. Ten days to 
two weeks must be allowed for 
cutting such a pattern. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW. YORK 
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GRADUATION FROCK. No. 506. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Requires 10 yards 36-inch material. 


of English eyelet embroidery or the solid 
French embroidery may be used as trim- 
ming instead of tucking the material. ‘The 
gown is very attractive worn over a color- 
ed slip in place of one of white lawn or 
silk. 

An effective addition to the gown is 
the handsome black lace and net coat 
No. 207. The body of the coat is net with 
medallions of lace let in and _ finished 
on the edges with heavy floss. The con- 
ventional markings on the net as well as 
the scalloped eages are also done with the 
floss. The coat is equally attractive in 
all white, and may be embroidered in blue 
or lavender if one wishes to have 
a colored garment. But black is to keep 
its place in the spring and summer fash- 
ions as it did the past winter, and the 
black coat will be the smart wrap for 
white gowns. 

Some of the smart shops are showing 
these coats, made of chiffon cloth, finished 
at the edge with a wide fold of messaline. 


floss 





GARDEN-PARTY OR GRADUATION FROCK. 
No. 507. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure, 
Price, 35 cents. 
Requires 12 yards 36-inch material. 





They are made in all the pretty soft colors 
that are so becoming with the flowered 
summer hats. They are not of much 
service so far as warmth is concerned, 
but they add a very smart touch to the 
costume, and make a lingerie gown seem 
much more suited to outdoor use even on 
a hot day. 

This pattern No. 207 is suitable for 
cutting such a coat, as well as for the 
lace. The embroidery design contains only 
the round motif and a spray of leaves, 
which may be used as often as needed, as 
the work is done with the stamped de- 
sign laid under the net. 

There is no more acceptable garment 
for young girls than the popular blanket 
coat of which No. 206 is a pattern. It is 
here shown as of white with a line of 
light blue. The big pockets and the deep 
cuffs constitute the trimming unless one 
includes the large white peari buttons. 
The coat cleans easily, so its being of 
white is not an objection. For yacht- 
ing, motoring, or driving it has displaced 
all others, and if the hood to wear with 
it is trimmed with ribbon the color of the 
line in the material, it is at once seen how 
stylish is the combination. 

One of the most satisfactory of the 
summer designs is No. 505. The skilful 
needleworker will have no trouble in 
scalloping the gown, and it readily sug- 
gests itself to her that the seallops may 





EMBROIDERED LACE OR LINEN COAT. No. 207. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents. 
Embroidery Design No. 445. Price, 35 cents. 
be either the color of the linen or done 
in white, or, if the linen be white, done in 
any color. 
For a person in mourning, the scallops 


should be of black, and a black tie or 
jabot should be worn. ‘The scalloping 


down the sleeves gives them a pretty fin- 
ish, and as the scalloped edge is fast- 
ened to the sleeve tne gown can offer no 
objections to the laundress. ‘The stitched 
narrow bands on the skirt may be re- 
placed by a broad band, say eight inches 
wide, sealloped on either edge. But this 
takes more time and labor, and the great 
charm of the gown is its simplicity, and 
the ease with which it can be made. 

An exceedingly pretty model for a 
graduation gown is included among the 
Bazar patterns that have been reduced in 
price. This is No. 756, and, like all the 
older patterns which are illustrated in 
the old catalogue, its price is now ten 
cents only. The embroidery design for the 
front panel and for the sleeves is No. 319, 
and the price is one dollar. The roses 
used in the design are of Irish crochet. 
These may be bought for fifty cents each, 
or the directions for crocheting them may 
be bought for twenty-five cents. The gown 
may be used with a belt or without, as 
there is no seam at the waist line. The 
girl who has not time for the embroidery 
may use a plain panel or one with Jace 
motifs set in by hand. 
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TAFFETA 


Petticoats 


The women of America now buy 
Heatherbloom Petticoats in prefer- 
ence to those of silk, for Heather 
bloom has the same rich colorings, 
sheen, brilliancy and frou-frou, with 
three times silk’s durability at one 
third silk’s cost. : 


Every genuine Heatherbloom Taf- 
feta Petticout bears this woven SILK 
label, white lettering on black ground. 
Look for it. 


Facsimile 
of Woven 


Silk label 


EVERY PETTICOAT GUARANTEED 


For Spring and Summer wear Heatherbloom Petticoats are being shown in a most 
bewildering assortment of colors, modish pastel shades, stripes and fancies, richly 
embroidered or severely plain. Elaborateness determines prices—$2 and up. 

Ask fora Heatherbloom Petticoat—do not accept a substitute—the 
label will protect you. If your dealer does not have Heatherbloom 
Petticoats send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 
A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago. 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. 








are unquestionably the 
correct base for the fash- 
ionable woman’s gown- 
ing, which this season 
shows overdraperies, 
panniers and flounces. 


These fashions the woman of 
to-day would consider impossible 
with the fabrics of our grand- 
mothers’ day, but materials are 
so pliable and “‘ chiffon” that 
with the properly selected corset, 
properly fitted, the effect is one 
of figure elegance, and the fasb- 
ions are refreshing. 

The figure keynote of the sea- 
son is naturalness——-curves, not 
straight lines. However,one must 
be careful in the selection of the 
corset, as the long-skirt models, 
with the waistline extending into 
the bip, unless properly selected 
and fitted, will make the bips 
with their draperies look as round 
et as a barrel. 

Redfern Models have “§ ” Rubber Button Hose Support- 
ers atlached, and range in price from $15.00 down to $3.00 per pair. 

Write for booklet ‘‘B” on the correct fitting of your corsets 


The Warner Brothe rs Company, New York, Chicago, San Franciseg 






Copyrightea JW, by he Warner Brotners 
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DECORATED TABLES 


BY JANE CALHOUN 











pocorn NE can add so much to 


is 


the enjoyment and at- 
4 traction of a _ dinner, 
luncheon, or tea, by giv- 
ing thought and care to 
the decoration of the 
brace coemescoens table, that it is well 
worth while to expend valuable brain force 
upon the subject. Ideas that are not only 
beautiful, but interesting and unusual, do 
not come easily; for, after all, we have the 
same old holidays, anniversaries, and fes- 
which we have 





tivities to celebrate for 
been seeking new suggestions for gener- 
ations. Moreover, there is such a thing 
as carrying originality beyond the limits 
of good taste, forgetting the beautiful 
and the appropriate in our desire for the 
unusual, : 

It is particularly interesting to deco- 
rate a table for a children’s party. We 
can have a Cinderella table, which will de- 
light their hearts, or should, if they are 
true children. For the centre of the table 
there must be a huge pumpkin shell, either 
real or imitation, with tiny white mice at 
the ends of narrow ribbon reins, extend- 
ing to the different places. When the reins 
are drawn at the end of the dinner, golden 
coaches, the Prince, and Cinderella herself 


the table, with a few loose blossoms laid 
gracefully on the cloth. Over the table 
there may be a huge white rose ball, 
made in reality of tissue-paper over a wire 
frame with a covering of tissue - paper 
rose petals, but among the tissue-paper 
stuck in- 


windmills to add to the atmosphere. A 
flat arrangement of tulips, looking like 
a tulip garden, is made possible either by 
using a low tin milk-pan filled with wet 
sand, and sticking the tulip stems -into it, 
or, if that is not feasible, a florist will 





roses may be 
numerable real roses 
with pins, just before 


the luncheon, so that 
they will not wilt. Ex- 
tending from the top of 
the ball to the edges of 
the table should be four 
or six narrow white rib- 
bons lightly twined with 
asparagus fern or smilax, 
and ending with small 
graceful bunches of 
roses on the cloth. The 
whole ball should be 

















trimmed slightly with 

the vines, and from the 

ball should drop numer- 

ous narrow’ white’ ribbons of 

ent lengths, ending in white rosebuds 

as in a bride’s shower bouquet. The more 

the ball may be made to look like a 

shower bouquet, the more appropriate it 

will be. Of course, when these rib- 
bons are pulled at the 


differ- 








end of the luncheon, 
small favors will be 
drawn forth  daintily 
wrapped in white tis- 
sue, and tied with silver 
cord, Fill all the 
plus space in the ball 
with white rose leaves, so 
that when the ribbons are 
pulled a shower of the 
rose petals will fall with 
them. ‘These balls may 
be bought ready made or 
made to order in any 


sur- 











color at the favor-shops. 





FOR A BIRTHDAY PARTY 


should come forth. At each plate there 
should be a tiny glass slipper filled with 
eandies. Instead of pulling ribbons to re- 
veal the marvels within the pumpkin, each 
child may have a fairy wand, and a tap 
from these at the correct spot may cause 
the pumpkin to open. 

To be effective, table decorations must 
be suggestive of the occasion, but they need 
not be elaborate, and they must not be 
grotesque. 

Engagements, weddings, and wedding 
anniversaries are always with us, bring- 
ing in their train luncheons, dinners, re- 
with their demands for 
decorated tables. 

At a farewell 


ceptions, ete., 


luncheon given to a 




















WITH BRIDE ROSES 


prospective bride the week before her wed- 
ding, the table may be appropriately 
decorated with white roses—bride roses if 
it is given during the winter, or old-fash- 
ioned white roses if they may be picked 
from the garden. ‘lthere should be a 
White iridescent glass bowl filled with a 
graceful bunch of these in the centre of 





Kither a pink or a yellow 


rose luncheon would be 
charming. The favors 


may consist of dainty little gifts or they 
may be purely amusing with the old- 
time prophecies and fortunes enclosed. 
The bride place-ecards will be par- 
ticularly appropriate for a luncheon of this 


A TABLE WITH HEART DECORATIONS 


cover a flat piece of wood of any shape or 
size with wet moss, binding it as he does 
for set pieces, and the tulips may be stuck 
into this. The candlesticks for a Dutch 
supper should be of brass, either without 
shades or with shades, painted to repre- 
sent the tulips used in the centre of the 
table. 

Either for a children’s party or for a 
grown-up’s party, the table may be made 
unusually attractive by hanging number- 
less butterflies made of tissue-paper over 
the table, all on very fine threads of dif- 
ferent lengths. A very beautiful color 
scheme may be worked up by blending 
the colors, hanging the white and pale- 
yellow butterflies toward the edge and 
deepening the colors toward the centre of 
the table. They might increase in size as 
well as deepen in color, with one huge one 
over the centre of the table. A central 
bunch of yellow forsythia would be love- 
ly used with this scheme, with menu- 
eards painted to represent the butter- 
flies also. Yellow and purple iris with 
yellow and purple butterflies would also 
be lovely for the grown-ups. The children 
would appreciate a rose ball with its in- 
teresting favors, and roses on the table 
below, or a huge paper rose of the na- 
ture of a Jack Horner pie with ribbons 





kind. These ecards are really hand-painted 
paper dolls about four 
inches high, beautifully 


gowned in tissue-paper to 
represent the bride and 
her attendant maidens. 


They may be made 
very charming and 


are easily made at home, 
although they may be 
found in the shops for 


sale. ‘lhe hats of these 
dainty ladies of the 
shops are real paper 
hats, sitting gracefully 











upon their painted tress- 








es, trimmed with real 

feathers. The actual 

gowns and hats of the 

wedding party may be copied by any one 
with skilful fingers and a little knowledge 
of painting and drawing. Colored fashion 
plates will help out as copies for the 
gowns. 

When a wedding-anniversary dinner is 
being given, these doll place-cards should 
be dressed in the fashion of the time 
of the original wedding. Instead of the 
paper dolls we may have real dolls, and 
dress them as we will. For a college lunch- 
eon or dinner it would be interesting to 
have a number of these dolls dressed in 
college caps and gowns passing around the 
table with a daisy or laurel chain on their 
arms, the daisy chain made of tiny Eng- 
lish daisies, and the laurel chain of smilax. 
The central decoration for this college 
table should be a low mass of the class 
flowers, and the menu-cards diminutive 
diplomas rolled up and tied with ribbon. 

A tulip centrepiece is particularly ap- 
propriate for a Dutch supper, with paper 
dolls dressed as small Dutch boys and 
girls for place-cards. Little wooden shoes 
should hold the bonbons, and at the cor- 
ners of the table there may be some toy 





FOR A SILVER WEDDING DINNER 


attached to its petals. Huge butterflies 
to be worn on the hair will delight lit- 
tle girls. They might find them in the 
little packages drawn from the rose pie. 

If we are to be quite up to date we 
must have an airship dinner, with one 
huge airship hung over the centre of the 
table and tiny ones around it. The small 
favors at the plates must be diminutive 
airships, and the place-cards painted to 
represent dirigibles. 

We must also have a north pole table; 
for a centrepiece a tall pole surmounted 
by the American flag, planted in the cen- 
tre of a mass of artificial snow or in a 
block of artificial ice, and tiny polar 
bears or Esquimau dolls at all the plates. 
The central mass of ice or snow must be 
surrounded with green hemlock, heavily 
sprinkled with snow to be effective. The 
candles should be white in white glass 
candlesticks with white frosted shades 
edged with artificial icicles. 

The favor-shops are the greatest pos- 
sible relief to one who is trying to get up 
an original scheme. Apparently they 
have everything. 






















You can have your fine table cloths, nap- 
kins, sheets, pillow cases, scarfs, doilies, 
center pieces, towels, all the plain clothes, 
underwear, aprons, etc., ironed 


Better, Quicker and Cheaper 


with the Simplex Ironer. No _ back- breaking 
labor. A five-hour hand ironing can be done in 
less than one hour, and so easy as to make it a 
positive pleasure, compared with the old way. 


IMPLEX IRONER 


has a highly polished surface on which a steady 
uniform heat is maintained, and correct pressure 
is applied, so that ideal ironing conditions are had. 
The work leaves the machine with a finish 
far superior to hand work, dry and ready to 
yut away. Only 1c an hour for gas or gaso- 
ine heat. Can be 
turned by hand or 
from a small wash. 
ing machine mo- 

tor. Madein sizes 
and styles to suit 
any home, large 
or small, It is 
simple, prac- 
tical, durable 
and will save 
its cost 
twice over 
in a year. 
We send 
it to you on 
30 Days’ 


TRIAL 


which will convince you that any other way of 
ironing is wasteful. 
“The Passing of 


Send for Our Booklet the Household 


Drudge." It is full of interest and contains complete 
description, illustrations and prices. 


AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 
E 24 East Lake St. Chicago, lil. 


Macbeth Pearl 
Glass is the only 
kind of glass that 
would ever be 
used for lamp- 
chimneys if every 
maker consid- 
ered his interests 
identical with 
those of the user. 

It is only the 
user’s interests, 
however, that you have to con- 
sider. 

See that my name, Macbeth, is 
on the lamp-chimneys you buy, 
and they won’t break from heat. 


One quality; to get the correct size and shape for 
any burner, have my lamp book. Free. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
















Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





Mend that leaky kettle with 


Caementium will. It’s a mineral paste—heat proof, 
moisture proof, chemical proof —and mends china, 
glass, leaky pipes, marble, etc.,to stay. Never be 
without it—it will save you many a dollar. 
25c. at Hardware, Drug, ment, Grocery 
and Stationery Stores. Write for FREE book- 
let, “Little Tragedies from Everyday Life,” 











The Sanitary Dishwasher 
FOR FAMILY USE 


Washes, rinses, dries and polishes the most 
delicate china, glassware, silverware—in 3 
to 5 minutes. Cleanses and sterilizes dishes 
with sealding soapsuds and rinses them, 
completely removing all traces of food, 
grease, etc. Hands do not touch water. 
Saves labor, time, towels, breakage. All 
metal—compact, strong—lasts a lifetime. 

Write for Free Trial Offer 
and escape the drudgery of dishwashing, 
as hundreds of women have ; their 
letters in our booklet. Write today. 


National Machine & Stamping Co. 


1408 Chamber of Commeree, Detroit, Mich. 
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. HOME DECORATION .} 


CONDUCTED BY MARTHA CUTLER 
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Owing to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters 
as systematic and concise as possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and imvariably accompanying each letter with 
1 plan. Letters cannot be answe red in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. Sub 


scribers sending self-addressed stamped envelopes will receive prompt replies by mail, however 
ceived it is frequently in.possible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to one another anc 
npossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a cle 
The roughest plan is worth far more than many pages of description 


the compass, and it is wholly ir 
conditions. The plans need not be well drawn. 


EK. W.—I am extremely sorry that you 
did not enclose an addressed envelope, or 
give your address in your Itter, so that 
I could have sent a reply instead of 
waiting to have it printed in the Bazar. 

I like the corded materials you have 


enclosed. ‘The green sample harmonizes 
beautifully with the dining-room, and 


consequently would be appropriate for 
the portiéres between the dining-room and 
the kitchenette. I judge from your plan 
that you would not care for any portiéres 


between the dining-room and the hall, 
since the opening is so wide. I would 
prefer to have the couch in the living- 


vom on the side opposite the one having 

he mantel, rather than under the win- 
lows. The darker brown of the two sam- 
ples of corded material you enclosed 
would, I think, be the more appropriate 
for the couch cover in this Some 
pillows on the couch, however, of the light- 
er brown, as well as the darker brown, 
would be very pretty. You should have 
éeru net next the glass at the windows in 
both this room and the dining-room, but 
inner curtains of plain brown silk, match- 
ing one of these brown samples, would be 
very pretty in the living-room, and inner 
curtains of green linen in the dining-room. 
The creamy paper with pink roses in it for 
the bedroom should harmonize beauti- 
fully with the creamy yellow paper in 
the living-room. I hope that you will 
have gray-green rugs in the bedroom, with 
inner curtains of plain gray-green cotton 
material, and the white bobbinet next the 
glass. In the living-room you ought to 
have a brown rug, and in the dining-rouzm 
and hall, green rugs. 

BuNGALow.—Your little bungalow is 
very interesting. I do hope, however, that 
you can take, my advice and plaster your 
walls with rough plaster instead of 
sheathing them. I cannot imagine a real- 
ly artistic home with plain sheathed walls. 
If you plaster them with rough plaster 
you ean tint the walls a warm buff. With 
these walls the woodwork may be oiled, 
or depen until it is quite a little dark- 
almost brown. Your furniture should, 
of course, be brown; and, I would have 
brown linen curtains, a dark-brown linen 
couch cover, brown rug, ete. Japanese 
print would be charming for curtains and 
for pillow coverings. 

I advise you to have casement windows 
across the front of the living-room, with 
a window-seat upholstered in brown linen. 
Have bookeases built in around the cor- 
ners as I have indicated. You should have 
an open Franklin stove, which will look 
as much like a fireplace as possible. You 
can dye your rags a dark brown for the 
rug, like the heavy linen. The hickory 
chairs will be perfectly harmonious. 

If you are not to have a pantry, and 
wish to use your kitchen as a dining- 
room sometimes, I think it would be ad- 
visable to partition off a part of it for a 
pantry. Otherwise, | do not see how it 
‘ould be made into a very livable dining- 
room. 

Furniture. — There is nothing prettier 
than mahogany furniture for any room, 
whether it is a dining-room, library, or 
living-room. It is more expensive, how- 
ever, than oak, and if it is a bright red— 
is it so frequently is when comparatively 
nexpensive—it is not as satisfactory. If 
ou ean get piece after piece, one at a 
time, it is fascinating. to get mahogany ; 
hut if you must furnish all at once, it is 
wiser to be satisfied with fumed oak. I 
vould never mix the two together, how- 
ever, in the same room. Veneered ma- 
hogany is not necessarily cheap mahogany, 
nor is it unsatisfactory if it is well made. 
lhe veneer is, of course, thin, but it will 
last almost a lifetime without cracking 
or curling. 

If your walls in the library and sitting- 
room are a light green, probably it would 
be better to have darker green inner cur- 
tains. They may be of silk or linen, but 
it is easier to get the silk. I think that 
you will be able to_stain or dye the pink 
Toses in your mattiig, but do not think 


room. 
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you will be 
be necessary 


able to dye them blue; it will 

I fear, to make them either 
a darker pink, brown, or red. 

Mrs. L. 8S. B.—I have pinned samples 
of wall-papers and curtain and upholstery 
materials to your plan, and hope that they 
will help you. With the fawn wall tones 
I have indicated there your black walnut 
furniture will not be inharmonious. 
French Wilton rugs will be perfectly ap- 
propriate and are very beautiful if the 
correct colors are selected. In the dining- 
room you will want one in dull 
and browns—the colors suggested by the 
linen taffeta which I have pinned to your 
plan—and in the library will want 
one, either in dull red, or in red and 
brown. I would have the same paper in 


greens 


you 


the living-room and dining-room, since 
they open so closely together, and keep 


all the.furnishings the same, having for 
the living-room simply the tan and green, 
or tan and brown (whichever you prefer), 
and introducing the printed linen into the 
dining-room. ‘Lhese colors should harmon- 
ize with the furniture covering which you 
already have—that has been my object in 


selecting them. I have tried to suggest 
thee autumn colors for the library, where 


you already have them on the couch. 
Walnut and fumed oak are very similar 
in color; fumed oak is possibly a trifle 
lighter. Either would be very good for 
your furniture. ‘The samples will suggest 
materials for curtains. The = shades 
throughout should be light tan or écru. 
Have ivory white woodwork up-stairs. 
With one of the walnut bedroom sets a 


creamy yellow tint will be appropriate, 
with cretonne for curtains containing 


tones of yellow and green; and, in the 
other room with the walnut furniture old- 
blue walls will be appropriate with blue 
and brown cretonne furnishings. With 
the bird’s-eye maple you will like old-rose 
walls, I am sure, with old-rose and white 


curtains. The blue rug will harmonize 
with the blue room, and the gray and 


pink rug will be appropriate in the room 
with the pink walls or, if you prefer, in 
the room with the gray walls and pink 
hangings. I would have écru net curtains 
in all the rooms down-stairs, and cretonne 
or chintz curtains up-stairs, with a very 
thin net or muslin next the glass. 

You will probably need some portiéres 


down-stairs; either brown or green 
throughout will be appropriate. Linen 
velours is the best material. Linen bed- 


covers are the newest; they are made of 
plain linen, themstitched, with a monogram 
in the centre. There is either a long 
straight strip, with a smaller monogram, 
for the pillows, or there is a second mono- 
gram on the end of the spread, placed in 
such a way that vhen the spread is 
tucked under the bolster and brought up 
over it, the monogram will come in the 
centre. 

Mrs. B. L. D.—The woodwork through- 
out the lower floor should be either brown 
or ivory white. Of course, an ivory white 
would be better for the reception-room 


than the brown. For the hall, dining- 
room, and living-room, either brown or 


white would be appropriate. Wax is un- 
doubtedly the best finish for hardwood 
floors, but a varnish finish is also good. | 
hope that your floors are dark instead of 
light. I would like the brick fireplace 
better than a glazed tile, but a dutl tile 
fireplace would also be good. The picture- 
moulding in your rooms should be at the 
ceiling. It may match either the casings, 
the ceiling, or the side wall in color. 
Plate-rails are not used as much as they 


were. Have a wainsecot in the dining- 
room and hall, with a_ picture-moulding 
next the ceiling. You can have your walls 


tinted the first year, since it is not usual- 
ly wise to have them papered immediately. 
I do not blame you for not wanting to live 
with white walls. Have one large rug in 
the living-room, carrying out the color 
scheme of the velours that I pinned to your 
plan, and possibly some smaller ones later. 
Simple Sheraton furniture would be best 
for your reception-room. 
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Will You Give a Home Test to 
Johnson’s Under-Lac 


at our Expense ? 


E WANT you to know Johnson's Under-Lac by 
actual proof and real test. Ove trial will convince 
you how far superior it is to shellac or varnish. 

How much simpler, 
more satisfactory to apply. 
Let us send you 


more economical, easier and 


























a bottle, free 
illustrated booklet, ‘*‘ The 
Woodwork and Furniture,’ 


and prepaid, and our 


Proper Treatment of Floors, 


* which answers every question 
on the care, preservation and beautifying of every wood sur 
face—is full of valuable hints and helps on home decoration, 


Johnson’s Under-Lac 


imparts a beautiful, brilliz ant and lasting finish to floors, woodwork and furni- 
ture—over surfaces being dressed for the first time, over dye stains, filler or 
the bare wood; ov er an old finish of any kind. 

You know the fault of varnish. It is thick, sticky—dries 
mottled way. 

Tnder-Lac dries evenly and quickly-—but not too quickly, like 
shellac which laps and crawls, and dries before it is wellon. | nder 
Lac is thin, elastic—dries hard in half-an-hour. Use it for any 
purpose for which you would use shiellac or varnish. 


slowly in a 










_ Johnson’s Under-Lac produces a_ splendid, permanent . 
finish. No S.C. 
. . > Johnson 
¢ 
For Linoleum and Oil Cloth (= “a'son 
It brings out the pattern to best advantage, giving S. Racine, Wis. 
a finish as glossy as new; protects from wear and >." I a t your 
makes cleaning easy. -." fier of a sample 
‘The most economical because it goes farthes J. { lot I 7 
and lasts longest. Gallon cans, 50. Smaller = Re : . 
cans down to half-pints. Write 0 for the >. , el ap ite 
samples and our book of ‘ern Beautifying v “ c; also Book 
Suggestions, Edition P 5. Clip coupon or £ let, Edition Ps. T agree te 
take down address now. > test t ample and report 
° ts to my paint dealer 
S.C. Johnson & Son 
. . 
Racine, Wis. — ele 2 





“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


COMPLIMENTARY PORTFOLIO OF COLOR PLATES 
NOTABLE EXAMPLES OF 


INEXPENSIVE DECORATION AND FURNISHING 


“Tue House Beautirut” is an illustrated 
monthly magazine, which gives you the world's 
best authorities on every feature of making the 
home beautiful. 





It is invaluable for either mansion or cot 
tage. It shows you wherein taste goes farther 
than money Its teachings have saved costly 
furnishings from being vulgar; and, on the 
other hand, thousands of inexpensive houses 
are exquisite examples of superb taste fron 
its advice. t presents its information inter 
estingly and in a very plain, practical way 
Everything is illustrated 


“THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ” is a magazine 
which no woman interested in the beauty of her 








e can afford to be without It is full of 
tions for house bui ting house decorat- 
ing and furnishing, and i qually valuable for 
people of large or small incom 
ELLEN M. ‘HENROTIN, 


Ex-Pres. Nat. Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Its :eaders all say it is a work remarkably A “Mouse Beautiful” Ulustration grently reduc 















worthy, thoro 1 and useful. The magazine 
costs $3.00 a year THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 254 Michigan Ave., Chienge 
But to have you test its \ als for $1.00 we will send Pn may eng sed 4 : Je me oa le - xamy oy 
; ; ’ of Inexpensive Home Decoration a 
you the current number and ‘ THE House Beautirut canna’ adi aus Couns teem of Tite House He AU tivo 
Portfolio gratis, on receipt of the Five Months’ Trial I enclose herewith $1.00 for a Arg pagethe 
Subscription coupon. The Portfolio is a collection of ription to * THe to )USE BEAL rFUI 
color plates and others of rooms in which good taste 
rather than lavish outlay has produced charming effects 
The Portfolio alone is a prize which money cannot ordi NAME 
narily purchase. Enclose $1.co with the coupon filled - . 
out and send to ADDRESS 
HERBERT S. STONE, Publisher of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL TOWN OR CLLY LATE 





















this can will 


For ashes or garbage hatter eaans 
Stands hard knocks. Fire and rust proof. 

Looks neat. Will not leak. Clean and sanitary. 
Here are the reasons why. 
One piece lid—fitting over outside mp -ses rain 

gets in—no odors get Out. .......0.-eeseeeeeeereees 
Heavy steel bands—riveted, not soldered.. 
Two inch corrugations—greatest strength........... 
One-piece body—no wooden strips—no braces.. 
One-piece bottom, resting on rim, tested to hold water 


Witt’ S corrugated galvanized steel cans and pails 


are made in three sizes each. If your 
The Witt Cornice 


ealer can’t su ou, we will, direct. 
> Dept. 5, eo Wieckll Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
200K FOR > THE YELLOW LABEL 
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BY LYDIA LEBARON 


TEA-TABLE 


WALKER 






“This 



















HE pretty English custom 
-) of serving afternoon tea 
has been adopted in many 
American homes. In some 
it is quite as much a 
part of the regular house- 
hold routine as breakfast 
or dinner, ihe tea may be simple or a 
more elaborate aflair, approximating the 
old-fashioned conversazione. 

When it assumes the proportions of a 
reception, the dining-table is the centre 
of attraction, and guests are escorted 
thither. For a dish of tea with a chance 
caller, the table is brought into the draw- 
ing-room or library. It longer au 
fait to leave the table To meet this 
change in fashion, special portable tables 
made. They look like substantial 
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set. 


are 

















A NOVEL BONBON BASKET 


rectangular 
the 
position or 
These 


except 


trays. By touching a spring 
released and fall into proper 
fold away again, as desired. 
tables may be brought in all ready, 
for teakettle and hot water. If 
one does not care to buy a ‘special table, 
folding card-tables or even 
make excellent substitutes. 

Among the trays a novelty table 
tray. It stands on the floor, has three 
shelves. is light, and easily earried about. 
A fad just now is a tray with a glass sur- 
through which some rich fabric 


legs are 


sewing-tables, 


is the 


face 

















FOR CRACKERS AND CHEESE 
shows. Inexpensive metal trays in soft 
French-gray finish are perfectly 
form. After all, nothing is nicer than 
a salver of Sheffield plate, unless, in- 


good 


ed in the ethies of brewing the beve 
The teapot with its accompanying cozy has 


been largely supplanted by the tea-ba!l, 

















THE SILVER CUP-HOLDER 


takes most 


They 


forms. The 
are miniature teakettles. 
may rest on a stand like their large 
counterparts, or swing from a crane, Tiny 
aul Revere lanterns, covered wicker bas- 
kets wrought of silver, acorns, and wal- 
nuts are among the fancies. The neces- 
sary rests for these come in many styles. 
Tea mixers or muddlers serve the same 
purpose as tea-balls. They may resemble 
covered pierced teaspoons. Whatever the 
shape, the handles of all are straight and 
stiff. There is a simple mechanism for 
emptying some of them. Certainly this 
is preferable to handling wet tea leaves. 


which various 


original 


Chocolate-muddlers are nothing but long- 
handled spoous with round bowls. After- 


noon-tea spoons strike a medium between 
coffeespoons and the old teaspoons. 
While the tea balls »nd muddlers please 
the fancy of many, the old teapot. still 
has its devotees. Silver teapots in classic 

















TEA-BALL WITH SPRING HANDLE 


or Colonial shapes are certainly handsome. 
There is even a vogue for the “ Brown 
Betty ” of former days. ‘They are fre- 
quently enhanced by silver deposit which 
at once strengthens and beautifies. Since 
other colors besides brown are employed, 
this particular shape known 
as the Betty teapot. 

Your future may no longer be told by 
the tea leaves remaining in the cup, be- 
cause there are none nowadays. A strain- 
er should always accompany a_ teapot. 
The dripless kind is newest. It is made 
in two parts attached to one handle. By 


is simply 


turning the handle slightly the strainer 
swings into position over the cup. When 
it swings back the receptacle beneath 


catches even the lightest drop. This con- 


trivance is an important safeguard 
against tea stains. 


rage 
rage. 


Even those who do not care for tea can- 


not fail to admire the new teacups with 
their dainty silver holders. ‘lhere are sil- 
ver saucers to go with them, but these are 
not essential. Coffee and cocoa cups come 
in the same general style, but in correct 
sizes and shapes. ‘The fashion for doing 
without the saucer is a good one. Even 
the usual china cups now placed 
on service plates at teas. On these oc- 
casions saucers are unnecessary and de- 
cidedly awkward to manage. One has 
enough to handle as it is. 

Perhaps the most novel thing of all is 


are 


a five-o’clock sugar- basket. There has 
never been anything like it before. It re- 


sembles a narrow 


tray 


and holds exactly 

















A SILVER SANDWICH-PLATE 


twelve slabs of sugar. ‘There is a charm 
in its artistic simplicity. Longs come to 
match, but any others serve the purpose. 


For loaf sugar there are dainty little bas- 
kets. Another new style takes the form 


of a removable glass dish encased in sil- 
ver. 

The plates on which sandwiches are 
served receive special attention. For those 
whose purse can stand the strain, sterling- 
silver plates are a delight. While hand 
engraving is the latest fancy, all deco- 
rations are in evidence. Fortunately for 
the average purse, these are reproduced 
in heavy plated ware, at infinitely 
They are sufliciently durable 


less 


cost. and 

















THE LATEST TEA-STRAINER 


equally beautiful. Plates of sitver or cut 
glass with silver rims are other desirable 

examples, 
Cracker - and - 
pact in 


dishes are 
piece, a dish within 


cheese com- 


one 








deed, it be of sterling. 

Among the pieces of the tea serv- 
ice, the kettle is pre-eminent. 
There are several new _ patterns. 
Those suspended on high standards, 
however, out of date. The 
trend is away from over-elaborate- 
ness and toward classic and Colonial 


are 


types. The handles may be of ebony 
or mahogany, which are imperviqus 
to heat. The aleohol-lamp now 
has a regulator for the flame. Lit- 
tle glass sereens embellished with 
silver, brass, or copper protect the 
flame from draughts. 


The caddy is as indispensable as 
the teakettle. Caddy sets in small 
oaken chests are a decided novelty. 
They contain a caddy, a unique tea- 
ball, and even a cozy. Dutch silver 
furnishes picturesque caddies that 
look like windmills. Another Dutch 
fancy is for cream-pitchers in the 
form of diminutive cows. 








a dish. For a jar of cheese, the 
pierced - silver holder has a little 
cheese - scoop hanging by its side. 
Olive-jars in the shape of wide- 
mouthed bottles are encased 
in silver deposit. Bonbon-dishes 
vary as much as the confections 
themselves. 

In England they 
eake-baskets with two closed com- 
partments. When tea is served 
the lids are lifted and caught 
against the handle; later on the 
basket is closed on the remain- 
ing cakes, keeping them fresh 
for the next day. The beauty of 
this device, where the afternoon 
tea is a regular meal, is evi- 
dent. 

A plate holding thin slices of 
lemon for Russian tea is a neces- 
sary accompaniment of every tea- 
table. The latest idea is to have 
the little dish of cut glass edged 
- with silver deposit in simple or 


glass 


have unique 

















A tea-table without a _ teapot 
would have amazed our grand- 
mothers. They were early instruct- 


A TEA-CADDY AND BALL 





elaborate design. A small two- 
pronged fork goes with it. 


is 
Burnett’s 
Vanilla” 












Any Good Cook Can 
Tell It Blindfolded 


from ordinary vanilla and 
“imitation” vanilla by its 
delicate, delightful fra- 
grance and wonderful, de- 
licious flavor. 


BURNETT'S 
VANILLA 


is the original vanilla extract. It 
has retained its supremacy ever 
since it was first made in 1847. 
Its rare, satisfying strength and 
rich, delicious flavor have never 
been successfully imitated. It 


costs no more than the “ every- 
day ” kind. 
Most “cheap” vanillas are 


made from “ splits” or “seconds,” 
which are harsh and rank in 
flavor. 


Just try Burnett’s extracts and 
you will quickly discover how 
much better they are in every way. 


WRITE FOR OUR HANDSOME 
FREE RECIPE BOOK 
Send us your grocer’s name and we will 
immediately mail you this valuable book. 
It has forty pages of tested recipes and 
culinary suggestions, Write for it today. 
It will teach you many things, 


Joseph Burnett Co. 
36 India Street, Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


Eat JunKet 


The greatest food in the world for 
children. Made with milk flavored to 
taste, delights and nourishes the little 


ones. AS A DESSERT 

Served with Lady-Fingers and Jelly, with a 
tard, Chocolates, or Whipped Cream. It makes 
the finest Ice Cream. Can be made in five minutes, 
and you are prepared for the unexpected guest. 


Inexpensive—Convenient— Delicious 


10 Junket Tablets 

for 10 Desserts, 10c 
FREE—* Junket" Doll Party—shown here—in colors, 
" x 8 inches; two Junket Tablets; two Junket Buttermilk 
} oy Book of Valuable Recipes, and Treatise on 
Write to-day, mention your grocer, and above will be sent prepaid 

CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
500 Hansen Ave., Little Falls, N. Y. 


























hes 
GOOSE ON BRIDGE 


© A handsome and entertaining 


book 
on the Popular Game. Rales in 
Khyme made easy to Remember. 
Just the thing for Bridge Party Prize 
or Gift to Bridge Lover. 80 pages, 
printed in two colors, border iilus- 
— 
your Book Dealers or divect form 


LUMAN BuOS. Publishers, ,10 + => ph rami a. i, 
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Price $1. 00, postage 6 cents ex ra, mailed to 
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A MAY BREAKFAST 


BY ROSAMOND LAMPMAN 

















JH LS beautiful spr ing 
|} month brings with it a 
|) variety of delicious pos- 
sibilities for breakfast 
dishes, which tempt our 
| appetites and which one 
Jean take a real pleasure 
in preparing. If you are so fortunate 
as to live in a country town, with an 
old-fashioned garden at your disposal, you 
will not be at a loss for table decorations 
to make this usually simple meal an 
wsthetic pleasure every day of the month. 























STEAMED EGGS 


One morning it may be a mass of pur- 
ple and white lilacs, another a bunch of 
dainty blue and yellow iris, or a bow! of 
purple violets with their green 
leaves; pansies, daffodils, or a few gay 
tulips make a simple but attractve cen- 


glossy 


trepiece. The cherry and peach trees, 
drooping under their load of snowy 
and pink blossoms, will bear a_ better 


quality of fruit later in the season if re- 
lieved now of a few of their fragrant 
clusters, and an old-fashioned blue or 
pink bowl heaped high with these beauties 
offers to the breakfast-table the most ex- 
quisite of spring decorations. By those 
who dwell in cities most of these early 
summer blossoms can, of course, be bought 
from a florist at a small cost. 

The delightful freshness of spring re- 
vives in us a desire for fresh fruit, crisp 
vegetables, and simpler preparations. 
Strawberries served with their stems on, 
half concealed with their own leaves, 
make a charming change from the usual 
breakfast course of grapefruit or oranges. 
Pineapple and strawberries are delicious 
when served together: Pare, core, and re- 
move the eyes from one small pineapple 
and eut into small cubes. Pick over, wash, 


and hull one pint of strawberries. Fill a 
elass serving-dish with alternating lay- 


ers of cubes of pineapple and strawber- 
ries, sprinkling each layer liberally with 
powdered sugar. Garnish the edges and 


Another nice little breakfast dish, 
which may take the place of both fruit 


and cereal, is steamed bananas. ‘Take 
large, sound, and perfectly ripe fruit, re- 
move the skins, and cut into halves 


lengthwise. Lay a folded napkin in the 
bottom of a steamer, and place on it the 
fruit; steam five minutes, or until the 
slices are thoroughly heated. Have ready 
some strips of nicely browned and well- 
buttered toast, and slip one-half banana 
on each strip; brush with melted butter, 
and serve at 

Rhubarb is one of the first of the early 
vegetables, and its agreeable mixture of 
citric and malice acid renders it, while 
young and tender, an excellent article of 
diet. For a breakfast dish it is de- 
licious, especially when prepared in this 
way: Wash and cut the stalks into tiny 
pieces, without removing the skin, and 
place them in a_ porcelain baking-dish. 
Sprinkle plenty of sugar over them; cover 
closely and bake until very tender. Ow- 
ing to the succulency of this vegetable 
not a drop of water is needed during the 
For those who do not care for 
the taste of rhubarb, but realize its value 
in the spring diet, a little orange juice 
may be squeezed over the fruit when it 
comes from the oven. 

For a change from the ordinary stewed 
prunes, try baked rhubarb and prunes. Soak 
pound of prunes then 


once, 


cooking. 


one overnight, 


hominy the day before, by first soaking 
one cupful of fine hominy for several 
hours in one quart of milk, then cook 
slowly in a double boiler for three hours, 
stirring occasionally. with salt, 
and add the beaten yolks of two eggs and 
one cupful of chopped nuts. 


Season 


Turn into a 

















PINEAPPLE AND STRAWBERRIES 


square shallow tin, and let stand until 
firm. In the morning cut into squares; 
dip in egg and fine bread crumbs, and 
sauté in hot butter until crisp and brown. 

Nicely baked whole-wheat pop 
make a delightful addition to the spring 
breakfast -table. To make them just 
right, oil the gem-moulds with a little 
olive oil and put them to heat in a hot 


- overs 











oven. Break two eggs in a chilled bowl]; 
beat slightly, then add one cupful of 
milk, and beat with an egg- 
beater, adding gradually one 
euptul of whole-wheat flour 
and one teaspoonful of salt: 


beat rapidly until smooth, lift- 
ing the batter high to involve 
as much air as possible. Re- 
move the hot moulds from the 
oven, and drop two tablespoon- 
fuls of the mixture into each; 
return to the oven and bake 
for thirty minutes. 








FLUFFED EGGS ON TOAST 


stew gently until soft; remove the 
stones and blend lightly with one pint 
of rhubarb. 

For breakfast cereals, select those 
which are light and require little or no 
cooking. Farina is a particularly dainty, 
as well as nutritious, breakfast food. An 
exceedingly attractive way to serve it on 
@ warm spring morning is to prepare it 
the day before in this way: To one pint 
of boiling salted water add gradually one 
cupful of the cereal, and cook in a double 

boiler until thick and smooth, 





then add one cupful of rich 
milk; heat just to the boil- 
ing-point, and turn into in- 
dividual moulds. In the 
morning unmould and serve 
with cream and sugar, or 
fruit juice. 
Those who 
necessary to 
as much as_ possible 
their diet will find an ad- 


found it 
starch 
from 


have 
exclude 

















STEAMED BANANAS ON TOAST 


centre of the dish with a few unhulled 
berries, and serve. 
Strawberries are also delicious served 


with orange juice. Select a quart of nice 
ripe strawberries, pick over, wash, and 
hull, Sprinkle with one cupful of pow- 
dered sugar, and pour over them one cup- 
ful of strained orange juice. 

Another dainty fruit course 
pineapple with banana _ purée. 
sound but perfectly ripe bananas through 
the potato-ricer, sweeten, and add one 
tablespoonful of orange juice. Pile little 
mounds of the mixture on thin round 
slices of pineapple, allowing one slice for 
each portion, and place one luscious un- 
hulled strawberry on top of each. 

Dates and bananas combined are 
especially appetizing and nutritious: Soak 
one-half pound of dates until soft, then 
drain; remove the stones and cut into 
strips with a pair of scissors. Slice ripe 

~bananas, and add the daies. Serve with 
cream and a very little sugar. 


may be 
Press 


mirable substitute for the 
more starehy cereals, in the 
delicious “ nut-flavored ” 
gluten breakfast foods. To prepare them 
perfectly, they should be soaked in cold 
water overnight, one cupful of the gluten 
to three cupfuls of cold water. In the 
morning add a little salt, and put over 
the fire in a double boiler; cook rapidly 
for thirty minutes. Serve with cream. 
Hominy nut crisps make a nice change 
from the usual cereal course, or they may 
be served in place of meat. Prepare the 

















BANANA PUREE AND PINEAPPLE 


For the main course there is 
usually enough meat left over 


from the last night’s dinner 


to be utilized in an appetizing break- 
fast dish. To prepare a good one, 
put through the meat-chopper a few 


slices of roast beef, with tongue, or ham; 
there should be one and one-half cupfuls 
in all, one tiny onion, and one small green 
pepper which has been previously boiled 
in salted-water. Season with a little salt 
and pepper, add two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter, one-half cupful of 
boiled rice, and one cupful of stewed to- 


cold 


matoes. Turn into individual dishes; dot 
with butter and bake until browned. 
Fish should be used often in spring. 


There is nothing quite so delicious for a 
May breakfast as a nicely broiled shad or 
a shad roe, served with French-fried pota- 
toes and crisp button radishes, 

Smelts and brook trout are also excel- 
lent, and it is less trouble to prepare them 
after this method than to broil them. 
After cleaning the fish, split them open 
from the head to the tail, then dip each 
one in cornmeal; place, 
flesh down, in a well-greased and heated 
frying-pan, and brown moderately on the 
under side, then turn and brown on the 
other. Slip on a hot platter and serve. 


well-seasoned 


Steamed eggs make a nice breakfast 
dish, and they are particularly dainty 
when cooked in a steam-cooker. Butter 


the cups, and drop a raw egg into each, 
sprinkle with a speck of salt and pepper, 
and steam until the whites are firm. Slip 
each egg on a round of toast and serve 
at once. 

This little breakfast conceit is especial- 
ly attractive. Mix with two cupfuls of 
finely chopped cold boiled ham, one tabie- 
spoonful of French mustard, one teaspoon- 
ful of minced parsley, and two tablespoon- 
fuls of cream. Mix thoroughly and form 
into small cakes, make a depression in 
the centre of each, and drop in the un- 
broken yolk of an egg, sprinkle with a 
little salt and pepper, dot with butter, 
and bake in a moderate oven until the 
eggs set; remove, and cover each patty 
with the stiffly beaten white of eggs, dust 
with a little salt and white ,e2pper, and 
return to the oven for three niinutes. 
















DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


BLUE|AB 


KETCHUP 


only trom 


MADE onl 
4 selected tomatoes, 
picked at their prime and 
cooked ever so lightly 
to hold the natural 
flavor, combined with 
purest spices—in kitchens 
of spotless cleanliness. 


The kind that 


keeps after it 
is opened 





Contains only those in- 


gredien ts 


Recognized and Indorsed 
by the U.S. Government 






















Not only our ketchup 
but all our products- 
soups, canned fruits, 
vegetables and meats, 
jams, jellies, preserves, 
etc.— are pure and 
unadulterated and the 
acknowledged standard 
of quality and delicious 
flavor. 


Insist upon goods 
bearing our name 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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nooo VERY woman is inter- 


: 





ff 
B L ested in embroidery. Pos- 
: sibly she makes it  her- 
k self. If not, she at least 
appreciates the work of 
others and its effect in 
beautifying her home or 
her attire. Realizing this, HarpPer’s Ba- 
ZAR has always made a special feature of 
embroidery, and of late public interest in 
fine stitchery and artistic color-blending 
increased. Many new en- 


has greatly 


For the best piece of embroidery... . 
For the second best piece of embroidery 
For the third best piece of embroidery 
For the fourth best piece of embroidery..................4.- 


For the fifth best piece of embroidery....... 4 \ set of the Waverley Novels.... 
Fer the sixth best piece of embroidery...... 4 \ set of Dickens’s Works........ 
For the seventh best piece of embroidery..... A set of George Eliot’s Works. 
For the eighth best piece of embroidery...... A set of Thomas Hardy's Works. 
For the ninth best piece of embroidery...... - \ set of Thackeray’s Works...... 
For the tenth best piece of embroidery...... A set of Mark Twain’s Works.... 
For the eleventh best piece of embroidery.... A set of Oliver Goldsmith’s Werks 
Kor the twelfth best piece of embroidery..... A set of Useful Household Books 
For the thirteenth best piece of embroidery... A set of Harper's Master-Tales 


For the fourteenth best piece of embroidery.. A set of Harper’s Novelettes 


And other prizes as follows: 


thusiasts are taking up this delightful 
work, and are making beautiful things for 
themselves, or as gifts for their friends. 
More work and better work is now put 
into these embroideries than formerly, 
and, naturally, more thought is given to 
the selection of artistic designs and ma- 
terials that will be rich and durable. 
Apparently, we are on the eve of an ex- 
tensive embroidery revival. The Bazar 
intends, therefore, to publish the best 
work, by the best people, and to lead in 


OUR GREAT PRIZE LIST 


pe ateanare 24 volumes 


this field, as in others. To that end, we 


hereby announce 


A BRILLIANT EMBROIDERY PRIZE CONTEST 
in which the public interest is sure to be 
great, and in which every reader of this 
periodical is invited to take part. 

The contest will open on June 1, and 
will close on November 10, 1910. The 
prizes will be well worth working for, 
as a glance at the list will show. Here is 
the list: 


$200 00 
100 00 

75 00 
err 64 a eraiae ae 50 00 
Bsiioails 30 volumes—value, 31 00 
ree 30 volumes—value, 31 00 
value, 31 00 
20 volumes—value, 31 00 
-..... 26 volumes—value, 31 00 
eer 25 volumes—value, 25 00 





ashes 12 volumes —value, 24 00 
re 10 volumes—value, 12 00 
.. 8 volumes—value, 9 00 
ead 8 volumes—value, 8 00 


50 Subseriptions to HArPER’S MontuLty MAGAzine—value, $4 each. 
100 Subscriptions to HarPer’s BAzar—value, $1.25 each. 


The conditions of the contest are as follows: 
1. Each piece submitted must be the hand work of 
No machine work can be 


the woman submitting it. 
entered. 


2. Each piece must be embroidered entirely with silk. 

3. Acollection of original designs, including centrepieces, 
table covers, sofa pillows, ecclesiastical and decorative 
designs, collar and cuff sets, and other articles of wearing 
apparel will be published in the June issue of ‘* Harper’s 
These patterns will be known as the “ Harper’s 
Bazar Prize Contest ” designs, and from this collection each 
contestant must choose the design she prefers to embroider. 


Bazar.” 


The stipulation that the articles sub- 
mitted must be worked in silk is due to 
the natural wish to have the results the 
best that can be achieved. We wish noth- 
ing ordinary, nothing commonplace, noth- 
ing disappointing, nothing — perishable. 


CONDITIONS OF THE CONTEST 


No other pieces can be entered in competition for these 


prizes. 


4. All pieces of work must be received at the office of 


Harper & Brothers before noon on November 10, 1910. 


charges prepaid. 


The woman who embroiders spends her 
energy and her skill in adorning her home 
and enriching her gowns. Look at the 
beauty of old embroidery. Our prize ar- 


ticles should hold their color and their 
sheen for generations of children and 


They must be addressed Harper’s Bazar Embroidery Con- 
test, care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New 
York City, and sent by registered mail, or by express, 


5. At the close of the contest, alf work, even those 
pieces which are awarded prizes, will be returned to the 
owners by express, charges collect. 
prize winners will be announced in the January Bazar. 


The names of the 


grandchildren to admire and to cherish. 
Tell your friends about this big Prize 
Contest, and, as soon as the June Bazar 
is out, pick out the design you think will 
best display your skill and start em- 
broidering it. 








LITTLE WINDOWS INTO THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 311) 
mysteriously prepared for heat where no 
heat is, all with mountains in their heads. 
A still tarn might tell those women how 
they look; if it does, the proportion of 
despairing suicides will be large. Again 
you climb, a part of the way through a 
rocky lane where a motor-car behind gets 
stalled and may be there unt! this day. 
Here the driver is grateful if you walk, 
and doing it, saggingly, for the altitude 
begins to thin the breath, you look back to 
find that he, having lightened his load, 
has mounted to the box and is driving in 
lone luxury sevond Vigo you still climb, 
now to the Karer Pass, and beyond that 
descend to the big Karersee Hotel, look- 
ed down upon by the Rosengarten Range 
and the Odla, and stay for early luncheon 
on Wiener Schnitzel and Apfel Strudel. 

Jere you find the world—gilded loun- 
gers, conventionally clad—playing its lit- 
tle games in the face of mountain splen- 
dors. Perhaps it is the infection of it— 
but, indeed, it seems to be some turning 
toward a new seclusion in the heart of na- 
ture’s loneness—but you adjure the dili- 
gence for a victoria, shining big horses, and 
a driver to compel the eye—a lean giant 


= Rt PR 


Caom. 


a 
~ —_—— ~~ “ 
vesric ages i . 


with the manners of a prince and an an- 
gel’s smile, who opines that he should be 
* lonesome in America.” (Whereupon the 
suppressed You that, by reason of hetero- 
doxy, never by any chance gets speech, 
would fain give answer: ‘“ Nay, come! 
and houris ‘ from a ladies’ seminary ’” shall 
be your portion. For you are comely, 
and Nature made you a gentleman, and 
the tents of Kedar and Manhattan have 
nothing to compare with you.” ) 

And now it is on to Botzen, down all 
the way, past the little Karer Lake, dark 
blue, and green at the edges with a spot 
of brighter ooze, a glittering jewel in fresh 
On a level with the tops of firs 
larches, the road runs gloriously; 
there are clouds above, and below the 
rushing water—for this is the Eggen- 
Thal—oh, such rushing water, wild with 
foam, and now green no more but clear as 
mountain streams you knew in another 
dearer land. Mills are everywhere with 
water foaming over the wheel, the smell 
of evergreens and sawn lumber, and pres- 
ently the road begins piercing through 
tunnels in brown cliffs, the bare rock 
overhanging everywhere. ‘There are cover- 
ed bridges like certain in upper New Eng- 


woods 
and 
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land, and nearer Botzen the vineyards be- 
gin again, and there are barberries. 

What miniature pictures are tossed pell- 
mell into the memory, to be taken out 
some day, but never to be really put in 
order—why should they be in a world 
where life is a confusion of dear beauties? 
—little gardens with bees in the poppies, 
sweet-williams, and London pride, the 
tiny churches with rounded apse and self- 
respecting spire or campanile, the dotted 
houses—now of Weathered brown, not gray 
—over the mountainsides, the wayside 
shrines, some of them gaudy with flowers 
and votive offering and some austere with 


only the gaunt dead Uhrist—and all 
this clean, the mirror of stern virtues 
and hard work, not like that baggage 
Italy! 


But her spell is not undone. She ealls 
you still, and after gentle days at Meran’s 
kind Kaiserhof—days when you sit in the 
garden to hear water trickling and then go 
forth to buy ring-round-rosy mugs and 
cups, and colored plates of Alpine flowers 
—after the mad rush over the Stelvio, 
back you fly as a lover to his tryst, to 
sellagio and the langorous beauty of her 
lakes. 
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SUCCESSFUL 
SILK 
EMBROIDERY 


requires the use of the best embroid- 
ery silk obtainable. It must be a 
thread that neither splits nor frays in 
the needle; one whose lustre and 
smoothness will not be impaired by 
the handling necessary in the work; 
and, finally, a thread dyed absolutely 
“fast color,” so that the color will 
not run in laundering, making time, 
work and materials a complete loss. 


me, 


and- 





‘© 
‘BRAINERD and ARMSTRONG, 


EMBROIDERY SILK 


is such a perfect silk thread. It has 
stood the “test of years” under the 
use of the most critical embroiderers 
of this and foreign countries. 
CATALOGUE mailed FREE upon re- 
quest. Besides giving other important infor- 
mation, tells how and where to get the silk. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
69 Union Street New London, Ct. 
iS 


























| This Fine Embroidered Waist 
Sent prepaid $1.73 


to you for 

We are one of the largest makers 
of ladies’ fine waists in America. 
Our business is so big, we can sell 
you thre finest class of waists at 
prices that will surprise you — 
much lower than your dealer asks 
for greatly inferwr styles and 
makes. Read this description 
carefully, and send for the 
waist to-day. If you do not find 
it the best garment you ever 
bought for the money, send it 
back and you will have your 
money without comment by 
the next mail. 


No. 1150—Tailored waist 
of fine sheer lawn. ‘ew 
design Swiss Embroide 
front. Back tucked full 

length. Sleeves full length 

with narrow cuff and tucked 
turn-over. Buttons invisibly down 

front. Detachable linen collar. A 

splendid waist—worth at least $2.75 

at any store. 
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The New “Beach Hat” 
Sunbonnet has captivated the 
country. Jaunty ond chic, com- 
fortable, ample in size, it com- 
bines attractive style and gen- 
erous protection for sunny out- 
of-doors days. Fits any one, 
easily adjusted, light and cool; 
equally attractive for ladies and 
children. No ties or frills to 
bother; made of fine quality 
percale, in the newest shades. 
Just to get acquainted, we will 
send prepaid to any address for 
'wenty-five Centa. 














Our Latest Catalog Sent Free. Jus: from the press, 
showing our latest styles of fine embroidered waists, all new, 
Stylish and as- tonishingly low in price. Send for 
the waist,beach hat and Catalog. ¢ to-day. 


Makers ‘ 1320 Washing- 
of ton Ave., Bay 
Ladies’ Waists City, Mich, 
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As Corticelli costs 
YOU no more than 
poor silk, why don’t 
YOU use it? 
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DELIGHTFUL new en- 
tertainment invented by 
a college girl is worked 
out in the following way: 

The guests are seated 
at one large table or a 
number of small tables. 





Each 1s given a pencil, paste, scissors, and 
a copy of an old illustrated magazine. Each 
me is also given a booklet containing 
twelve or fourteen pages of unruled paper. 
lhese booklets may be made as_ pretty 
and elaborate or as simple as one chooses, 
they are usually tied with ribbon, The 
over decorations may be appropriate lit- 
tle colored pictures. 

On each cover is written in large type, 

\n Adventure.” At the top of the first 

ve is written, “ Myself”; at the top of 

» second page, “ How I Travelled.” On 

» third page write, “ My companion ”; 

the fourth, “Where I stopped”; on 

e fifth, “ What I ate and drank.” The 

ixth page is for the picture of “ What I 

saw.” On the seventh page is written, 
‘My purchase.” The top of the eighth 
page is labelled, ** Acquaintances 1 made 
on the way.” The ninth page is devoted 
io “ The most interesting event,” and the 
enth to “ How I returned home.” On 
each page beneath the head-line is pasted 
\ picture illustrating it. 

The pictures are cut from the magazine 

dvertisements. When completed the lit- 

tle pieture stories of adventure are often 
very funny or charming, as the mind of 
the bookmaker inclines. 

For instance, “ myself” may be a beau- 
tiful girl, a child, a cab, or horse, and the 
pictures may continue a reasonable or an 
utterly improbable tale. Prizes may be 
viven for the most consistent adventure, 
the most amusing, the most unreasonable. 
if one wishes to use this game for an en- 
tire evening or afternoon, musie may fol- 
low the eompletion of the books. The 
guests may then be reseated at different 
tables, the booklets passed, and_ thirty 
minutes given to the writing of a sim- 
ple story about the set of pictures. 

If one’s guests are very clever and 
ready, each may tell a story about her 
pictures. ‘This unique little entertain- 
ment may be adapted to a Valentine party, 
using hearts on the booklet covers, and 
naming it, “* My Romance.” 

The pictures and advertisements in 
IlaArPER’s Bazar have been used in mak- 
ing booklets that were a delight to the 
eye. It always seems to contain just the 
pieture one needs to complete, “An Ad- 
venture.” O. H. 
{OCHESTER, NEW YorRK 


That Placquet 

You need never have a torn plaequet in 
ny skirt if you follow this rule. Right 
t the end of the skirt opening sew a 
hook-and-eye, hook it and never unhook it. 
vou will never be embarrassed by learn- 
ng that your dress is gaping, because this 
s an absolute preventative. F. E. W. 

Upuam’s CorNER, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Becoming Dress Accessory 

Any girl, clever at home dressmaking, 
in make for herself a diamond trellis 
overblouse from satin or silk folds, or rib- 
bons, which will transform a plain frock 
nto a dressy affair. ‘lhe folds must be 
the same color as the dress and taken into 
a belt to match, and cut low, round, or 
juare in the neck. ‘The simplest way is 
0 cut out a jumper pattern on paper, then 
baste the folds the proper distance apart 
right through the paper, machine-stitch 
long the edge of each fold, and remove 
paper afterward. M. J. 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS. 


Very Practical 
A KNITTED necktie is a welcome gift 
any day of the year. There is always, 
however, the same objection made to them 
—namely, that they stretch. I have, by 


[Our girl readers are invited to fill this department every other month. 





experience, found that this may be pre- 
vented by treating the tie in the follow- 
ing manner: When completed, stretch the 
tie between two dampened cloths, placing 
at each end an iron or other heavy weight. 
After all moisture has evaporated from 
the cloths the tie may be removed with a 
feeling of certainty that a couple of inches 
will not be added to it each time the tie 
is worn. Cc. C. 
New York CIty. 


For European Travels 

Now is the time that many of our girls 
are making plans for European travel. Al- 
most every one wishes to keep a journal 
or some record of interesting experiences 
in foreign lands. During a recent trip the 
present seribe solved the problem by buy- 
ing artistic post-cards of the aifferent his- 
toric places visited, jotting down on the 
back of each the date and any interesting 
details of the visit. Later, these serib- 
bled notes were developed and written ful- 
ly in journal form. 

A friend varied this plan by mailing 
the diary-cards (four in an envelop) to 
her mother, who was enjoined to keep 
them safely for future use. 

Another clever girl has embodied her 
travel memories in delightful form, by 
inserting the leaves of her diary (written 
on loose sheets of legal cap) in an album 
of foreign post-cards which fully illustrate 
the text. M. H. 

Cuapen Hitrt, Nortu CAROLINA. 


Her Entertainment Box 

A Nortn Caroiina girl has found a 
helpful friend and adviser in an enter- 
tainment box. An ordinary wooden crack- 
er-box was covered with denim to match 
the hangings of her room and became the 
receptacle of everything pertaining to en- 
tertainments and social gatherings. ‘The 
household magazines of the day abound in 
suggestions for merrymakings. These are 
eut out and filed away in the box so as 
to be consulted at a moment’s notice. A 
note-book has its place there, too, and in 
it are written descriptions of original and 
attractive parties attended by Miss Caro- 
lina. Artistic place-eards and souvenirs 
of such oeccasions—in short, anything and 
everything which may serve as a hint to 
the hostess on some future social occasion, 
finds a lodging and a welcome in the en- 
tertainment box. 


Try it and see if it doesn’t simplify — 


party-giving. H. G. 
tALEIGH, Nortir CAROLINA. 


A Birthday-Book 

A FRIEND of mine has a novel and pretty 
way of remembering the birthdays of her 
acquaintances. She has a birthday-book, 
in which each day of the year is given a 
quotation from famous authors and poets. 
She looks up every month ahead of time, 
and then illuminates cards with the pas- 
sage opposite those of her friends’ names 
which are there. For instance, May 22d 
has this, ‘He who waits to do a great 
deal at once will never do anything.” At 
this date was the name of one of her school 
friends. She copied the words on an 
oblong piece of vellum-finished cardboard, 
in gilt, made a border of apple blossoms 
in pink and green, and at the top placed 
the friend’s initials and the date. It was 
mailed in time to get to its destination on 
May 22d, enclosing her card and “ many 
happy returns,” and proved a well-appre- 
ciated and weleome attention and remem- 
brance. D. V. 
Snort Beacu, CoNNECTICUT. 


Saving Money 

Tue most sensible way for a girl to save 
money is to put aside a certain sum from 
each allowance, but it is really more fun 
to have a saving fad, and I have found 
some unique ones among my friends. 

Feminine bargain-hunting is a perennial 
joke, and we hear much scoffing about 
“ ninety-eight cents reduced from one dol- 








lar,” and “forty-nine cents, were fifty 
cents.” One girl is dropping into a lit- 
tle bank every penny saved by buying at 
slightly reduced prices, and expects by the 
end of the year to have such a sum therein 
that in her home the bargain joke will be 
laid to rest with the now tabooed mother- 
in-law joke. 

In one family each of the girls has a 
pig-bank, in which she saves every coin she 
gets bearing her birth-year. Of course, the 
brothers make remarks about antique 
coins being out of circulation, and it is 
a fact that, although the eldest girl is 
only twenty-two, the coins they- want are 
far from plentiful. his fad has become 
an absorbing hobby, and there is frequent 
examination of purses and trading of 1887, 
1889, and 1893 coins. 

Another girl, a real plutoecrat, saves 
dimes bearing a small letter (“o0” or 
“s”) under the bow on the reverse side; 
and at least half a dozen girls of my 
acquaintance are diligently saving Lincoln 
pennies, which are now freely circulating. 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. M. P. 


A Schoolgirl Problem 

To the girl that is away from home, at 
school, and who has the failing of buying 
everything she sees—whether she needs it 
or not—let me suggest this: 

When you go down-town and are tempt- 
ed strongly to buy something that you 
really do not need, conquer that tempta- 
tion. When you go home put the fifty 
cents or the quarter you did not spend in 
some safe place. In a month or two you 
will be surprised at the money you have 


saved. Take this money and buy one 
solid silver article for your dressing- 


table. By the time you have been two 
years away from home you will possess a 
toilet-set to be proud of. 
Try it girls; I did, and I have succeeded. 
San JOSE, CALIFORNIA. A. J. 


Learning to Carve 
7IRLS, Why don’t you learn to carve? I 
didn’t like it at all when my father in- 
sisted that I learn to earve, but I am glad 
now he was so wise, for several times | 
have been at gatherings where | was first 
aid in a earving emergency. The art is 
taught, I believe, at domestie schools, but 
one ean learn at home, as L did, and it 
may be some time a very valuable—yes, | 
will call it so—aceomplishment. W. F. 
NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Social-Service Work 

AFTER leaving college, by the gener- 
osity of relatives, | was able to take 
two years of study in Europe. I have a 
natural facility with languages, and spent 
those two years very hard at work on 
French, German, and Italian. On my re- 
turn I expected to teach. I had no dif- 
ficulty in procuring a good position, but 
to my dismay found I could not endure 
teaching. The confinement and the nervous 
wear and tear were too much for me. 

What could [ do that would enable me 
to use my acquisitions? [I solved the 
problem by going into social-service work. 
I have served with the ‘Travellers’ Aid, as 
a tenement-house inspector, and am now 
visitor for a free kindergarten association. 
While the work is arduous and a great 
strain on one’s sympathies, it is most in- 
teresting and full of variety. <A. M. V. 


Long Engagements 

Witt some girls who have had expe- 
rience with long engagements give me, 
through the Exchange, the benefit of their 
advice? I shall not be married for at 
least two years, and do not know whether 
or not it is best to announce my engage- 
ment or to say nothing about it until near- 


er the wedding. My mother says: “ It’s 
no one’s business but yours. Keep it 


quiet.” My married sister says, “ Much 
better announce it and save complica- 
tions.” What have other girls done? 

M. L. 8. 


Their contributions will be paid 


for at the usual space rates. Each contribution should cover, in not more than 200 words, some special in- 
terest or discovery of the writer which she believes will appeal strongly to other girls. Unavailable contribu- 


tions cannot be returned. Address, Editor Girls’ Department, Hagper’s BAzArR, Franklin Square, New York.] 
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The 
ree 
PRECIOUS FIBRE 
Saves Clothing Expense for the 
Whole Family 


Because silk is the strong- 
est textile fibre in the world. 
Because Belding Silk gives 
the utmost wear and service 
per dollar of cost, with its 
beauty and the pride you can 
take in wearing it thrown in 


free. For the finest silk- 
making, peculiar SKILL is 
essential. 

enormous factories, tremendous buying 
power, long experience, exclusive inven 
tions, machines and processes, wide sale 
to keep it all in action—these combine to 
make Belding Silk more perfect than silk 
can be made by the most honest manufac 
turer WITHOUT this equipment. Our 5 
enormous plants are the greatest achieve 
ments in silk manufacture. Over 50 year 
of accumulated ex perience insure a SKILL 


not found elsewhere 


This superior skill helps 
make Belding Silks the most 
economical textiles for you 
to buy and use. 



















Belding Embroidery 

Silk makes your spare 
time valuable because the 
thing you produce is 
valuable. 






BELDING 
EMBROIDERY 
SILK 


Absolutely insures the intrinsic value, 
durability and satisfying character of 
the product of your time and skill. 
Its beauty is permanent, for it will 
wash and wear, and never fade. The 
new Chanticler shades are now ready. 

Inexpensive Summer dresses can 
be transformed into beautiful and 
valuable costumes in your spare time 
with a little Belding Embroidery Silk. 
Such costumes are highly fashionable 
this season. Very simple designs, 
which any one can execute, give dis- 
tinction and personality. Try it. 
You can be better gowned for less 
money in this way than in any other. 








Send for our booklet, “The 
Precious Fibre.” It shows 
why silk is economical and 
why cotton is extravagant. 
It will help you to buy silk 


Sent free. 


Buy no ready-made gar- 
ment until you see a 
Belding Guarantee Tag. 


The Belding Guaranteed 
Silk Products Are: 


Satin Linings (including our 
famous “ Yardwide,” $1.00 per 
yard), Embroidery Silks, Sewing 
Silks, Buttonhole Twist, Crochet 
and Knitting Silk, Darning Silk, 4 
“Motor” Scarf and Tie Silk, and 


FOR THE TEETH. 

Cleans where the brush 

can't. A post card brings 
you A EE. 


Address all correspondence and requests for samples 
to the New York Office, Department 8S. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 


safely. 








New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia St. Paul Baltimore 
Cincinnati St. Louis San Francisco 
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WHEN APRIL COMES 


(A Mother’s Song) 


Words by FLORENCE G. ATTENBOROUGH 


Music by FRANK C. BUTCHER 
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| Miameat FICTION Best 


A Remarkable New Novel of 
the Western Forest Range 












AVANAGH 


FOREST RANGER 
By Hamlin Garland 


ITH an Introduction by Gifford Pinchot. Truthfully is Cavanagh— 

Forest Ranger called the Novel of the Hour. A rush of action, a 
bugle-call of patriotism, a poignant sincerity of emotion—all make this 
a remarkable romance of Western life. The national resources of forest 
and the national need of respect for law find voice in the heart story of 
Ross Cavanagh and Lee Virginia Wetherford. Twenty years’ expe- 
rience of Mr. Garland in this alluring forest world has gone into the 
making of the poetic atmosphere. As the story proceeds, Cavanagh 
is driven to defending his reservation against the encroachments of 
those who regard the national forest as a legitimate poaching-place. 
Cavanagh represents, indeed, the far-off Federal authority, and dis- 
plays a soldier's loyalty. Here the real story begins—enthralling and 
ennobling to the final page. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Bianca’s Daughter 


By Justus Miles Forman 


HIE society story which Mr. Forman can tell so well is told here 

in a rather uncommon variety. Bianca's Daughter is the lovely 
heroine, who has lived in seclusion all her life in a Connecticut country 
home with her father, a hard, unsympathetic sort of recluse. There is 
some mystery about her mother, dead twenty years before, whose name 
he never mentions. The girl goes to New York to visit people of 
wealth and fashion, and meets there a very good sort of chap with 
whom she falls in love. When she returns, the mere mention of his 
name drives her father into a passion, and when the young man him- 


orders him off, and the whole story comes out. 


Frontispiece and Pictorial Wrapper in Color from Painting by 
George Gibbs. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Hearts Contending 


By Georg Schock 


HE atmosphere is one of pastoral simplicity, 

the people are simple and strong—Germans 
living in a Pennsylvania valley—the Heiligthal. 
The German names of people and places and the 
old style of conversation give a curiously quaint 
effect. Job Heilig is the patriarch of the Heilig- 
thal, prosperous, strong, and exceedingly just. 
His great fault is his undertaking to manage the 
lives of his children, three sons and one daughter. 
Job's troubles begin when he takes into his home 
an orphan girl named Bertha Lieb. The second 
son comes home with the intention of giving up 
the ministry, and falls in love with Bertha, and 
the eldest son—who is head-man of the farm—also develops a 
passion for her. The action is tinged with the element of absolute 
fate, and the working out of these lives to a triumphant end is more 
than a story. 


With Frontispiece in Color by Denman Fink. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from 
Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents wo 
All questions should contain the name and address of 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 
sender, though not for publication. 





M. S.—You will accept, I hope, the con- 
gratulations of the Corresponding Editor 
upon the trip you and your sister are to 
have this summer. You are very fortunate 
in the route you have chosen, and also the 
ship, and I hope for you summer skies and 
smooth seas. 

You will find that a number of people 
will dress elaborately for dinner on ship- 
board, but it is not regarded as in the best 
taste. If you have a pongee or summer 
silk, you may eare to put that on at din- 
ner-time, and a dress of such description 
would be invaluable to you for dinners at 
the hotels while travelling. You can count 
upon having laundry work done often, so 
do not burden yourself with much under- 
wear; and also remember that in every 
place, practically, where you are going 
you will be able to purchase anything you 
want, and perhaps cheaper than you can 
purchase here in America. 

The wardrobe I would suggest for each 
of you would be this: A travelling dress 
to be worn ashore, and, if possible, a sec- 
ond suit to wear on shipboard, for you 
will be very glad to discard that one when 
you reach land. Shirtwaists will be worn 
this summer as usual, and I would advise 
you both to have pongee waists the color 
of your suits, as these will not show the 
wear of travel. I advise also the dinner 
dress of silk or pongee, and, if possible a 
wash-linen coat and skirt, or a pongee 
eoat and skirt for the warmer days. Let 
me beg of you to take two or three pairs 
of shoes, as you will find that in general 
sight-seeing and standing in the galleries, 
your feet will become very tired, and noth- 
ing refreshes one as much as a change of 
footwear in the evening. If you have one 
or two waists made of the white crepon, 
you will find them useful, as you will be 
able to launder them yourselves, and they 
do not require ironing. You will want an 
extra wrap such as a raincoat or ulster 
and a steamer rug for each one. I would 
advise taking only one other hat besides 
your travelling hat, as you do not wish 
to be burdened with luggage. A wrapper 
is very important both for steamer use 
and after you are ashore; and, if you pos- 
sess knit slippers, let me advise you to 
have them on shipboard, as frequently the 
berths are damp and the warmth of the 
wool is very acceptable. A hot-water bag 
is also an important item, as is also a 
sweater for shipboard. One way to pre- 
vent seasickness is to keep warm, and even 
in summer-time sea winds blow damp. 

If there are other questions you would 
like to ask, do not hesitate to do so. 

K. P.—I am interested in what you 
write about the value that is said to be 
attached to the old hand-colored fashion 
plates. I would suggest that you write to 
some dealer in first editions of books, and 
it may be that he will have some interest 
in hand-colored plates as well. 

I am quite unable to give you any esti- 
mate as to the’ price such things might 
bring. ‘ 

If this suggestion helps you in any way 
I shall be very glad, but if not, and you 
will let me hear from you again, I shall 
be glad to give you any other information 
upon the subject which | may have at 
that time. 

Miss M. L.-——I am sending you by mail 
the receipt for an excellent cold cream, 
and after faithful use of it—let me under- 
seore faithful—you will be pleased with 
the results. But since your skin is so 
delicate and chafes easily, I urge you, be- 
fore going out in the wind, always to rub 
the cold cream well into the pores of your 
skin and then cover it over with a soft 
powder. If you use any of the plain rice 
powders, by adding a little scented powder 
the fragrance will be agreeable, but not 
too strong. It cannot be said too often 
that much of the success of any treatment 
is due to its being taken regularly. With 
such a delicate skin as you have care 
should always be taken to wear a reason- 
ably heavy veil when motoring, driving, or 
boating, and if you do this you will find 
that the rough patches on your face will 
not appear. This heavy veil makes pos- 
sible a good coating of cold cream and 
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the time of their receipt. 








powder. Hot and cold flannel applications 
followed by a steam with a little elder- 
flower in the water will also help to kecp 
the skin in good order. [ am sending you 
by mail some suggestions as to a diet. 
Mrs. E. V.—From what you write of 
the heavy strain you have been under, | 
do not wonder that you find yourself very 
tired and in need of rest; and the d 
ficulty, of course, is that you are unab'e 
to give up your work and go away for 4 
change of scene and air. The next be-t 
thing is to take good care of yourself «t 
home. The following suggestions may see 
a little severe to you, but if carried out 


will certainly help you. First: take ten 
minutes, night and morning, for deep 


breathing exercises with the windows «ot 
your room wide open. ‘Then accustoin 
yourself as soon as possible to a coli 
bath each morning, but begin at first with 
having water only tepid. The most im- 
portant direction of all is to sleep with 
your windows wide open. ‘This takes some 
courage when the nights are frosty, but 
since you are beginning in the springtime 
the real test for you will not come until 
the autumn. By that time you will be 
such a convert to open-air sleeping that 
the temperature will not trouble you. It 
is of the greatest importance to be well 
covered up, and some people find it neces- 
sary in extremely cold weather to sleep in 
a flannel wrapper. Another help will be, 
when you come in at evening to make it 
your first duty to either lie down or sit 
quietly in a chair for ten minutes, again 
with the windows wide open, and these 
few minutes of relaxation will be a greut 
help toward digesting your dinner, and 
good digestion means good sleep, and good 
sleep, refreshment, and vigor for the next 
day’s work. Try and see if these sugges- 
tions won’t help; and, have you noticed 
that I say nothing about “ worrying”? 
You won’t worry if you are refreshed after 
each night’s sleep, and these hints are all 
with a view to securing sleep. 

A. V. H.—You ask me to tell you some 
of the details which make a well-dressed 
girl or woman. One is the way she wears 
a veil. That may, perhaps, surprise you, 
but the effect of many a handsome cos- 
tume has been spoiled because a woman 
has neglected to have a fresh veil or has 
been careless in putting on a new one. 
Here are a few simple rules about ar- 
ranging a veil: Divide it in half, and at 
the centre point of the veil fasten it to the 
brim of your hat with a pin. Do not 
gather the ends of the veil up carelessly, 
but begin by pinning up the two upper 
ends at the middle of the back of the hat; 
then gather the lower ends of the veil up 
until they reach the brim of the hat, and 
these too should be pinned together at the 
middle of the back of the hat. The modern 
fashion of fastening the lower part of the 
veil with a barette at the back of the hair 
is a very pretty one, and contributes muc!i 
to the tidy appearance which is such a 
factor in the effectiveness of a well-dress 
woman. 

Two other dress accessories which shou!d 
be carefully looked out for are gloves and 
shoes. Do not be content with gloves that 
are not quite fresh; and a glove with 
hole in it is simply not to be considere 
It is well also to heed the condition of 
one’s shoes, and gray or worn backs will 
detract quite as much as buttons gone or 
knotted laces. Then be sure to keep your 
suit well-brushed, and this care, together 
with heeding the details I have already 
mentioned, will insure for you or any one 
else a well-dressed appearance. 

Miss B.—I am sorry that you failed ‘o 
send me your address, as I should have 
been glad to reply to you by mail. The 
address of the school where you could take 
a course to fit yourself for a managing 
housekeeper was c rtainly correct, and | 
do not understand why you failed to re- 
ceive answers to your questions. If you 
will write me again, giving your present 
address, I shall be glad to send to you tiie 
names of other institutions which you may 
be glad to investigate, and see if the 
courses of study which they offer are such 
as you wish to take. 
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Our readers are invited to s to this department. Any mother’s, father's, or guardian's expe 
rience in the training of a boy to others and may help them to solve some problem. Contri- 
butions accepted will be paid fo our usual space tate. They must be short, not over 300 words, and to the point. 
dd Editor Boy's Department, Harper's Bazar, Franklin Square, New York. Contributions unavailable for this 
depurient cannot be returned. 
Johnny’s Punishment Looking at it in this sight, the boy be- 
omammmag HAVE just been visiting came rather ashamed of his new accom- 
an ae an old school friend, who — plishment, and scon dropped it altogether. 
has an interesting little PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA, A. 
| five-year-old boy, and 
says that she always When Not to See and Hear 
tries, if possible, to OccAaSIONALLY the children appear to 
umm Make his punishment be getting a good deal of enjoyment from 
ihe natural consequence of what he has some comparatively harmless prank which 
done. On the last day of my visit we they probably know is not desirable and 


were to take a trolley ride on the new road 
which now passes the house. 

Little John was dressed in a fresh white 
suit and told to stay on the piazza until 
When we came down, 
wheat was my dismay to see John on the 


we were ready. 


lawn. playing with the hose, and his clean 
suit plentifully sprinkled with water and 
mud. I expeeted to see my friend hurry 





him into the house and into fresh clothes, 
but instead of this she said, pleasantly, 
s we passed the boy, “ l am sorry, John, 
that you can not go with us to-day, but, 
of course, you cant go on the car in that 
dirty suit.” His howls rent the air as 
we departed. What was there to say? 
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He had punished himself. ~ = 
ATH, MAINE. 


To Humanize the Boys 

fo teach my boys lessons in humanity, 
[ decided, as they had a mechanical turn, 
to interest them in making bird-houses. 
It seemed to me much better than teach- 
ing, or allowing, them to kill birds, even 
as young naturalists. 

We made some mistakes at first. We 
built too elaborate and large houses, and 
it took us two seasons to realize that dif- 
ferent birds have different architectural 
and that, though offered homes 
rent free, they won’t occupy them unless 
perfectly suited. 

The large bird-house with several com- 
partments was never a success. We had 
to furnish isolated homes in the most 
solitary parts of our small dominion. We 
found out that all wild birds hke small, 
simple doorways into which they may 
slip, as unobserved as_ possible. 

Another thing the young carpenters as- 
certained before their second attempts, 
was that this doorway must be placed 
high up. The first poor little guests we 
had nearly walled themselves in, because 
the small architect placed the entrance 
too near the bottom. Have a perch out- 
Our first houses had none. We 
furnished modern conveniences—i.c., perch- 
es in front—with our next ventures, and 
they were largely and songfully appre- 
ciated. Our place is not large, but our 
efforts brought us several musical friends 
and the whole family enjoyed getting 
realy for the visitors and watching them 
during the nesting season. ‘lhey made 
fairly good photographie material, and | 
feel that these boys will never throw a 
stone at a passing bird, or go gunning for 
feathered relatives, when they become 
men. Uneonsciously, they have received 
an impulse toward humane treatment of 
innocent creatures. J. &. 

NANTUCKET, MASSACHUSETTS. 


tastes 


side also. 


As to the Smoking Question 

Wnen Elmer was fifteen years old, a 
neighbor brought the unwelcome news that 
the lad was smoking. His father took 
him: apart and had a talk with him in the 
tone of one grown person reasoning with 
another—the plane of dignified remon- 
Stranee, not of scolding or of command. 
He quietly reviewed the arguments for 
health vs. tobaceo, dwelling on the dan- 
ger that nicotine would stunt the frame 
of a growing boy. 

Then he said:. “ You know that your 
mother and I thoroughly dislike the use 
of tobaeco and its odor. Still we cannot 
bear the thought of your smoking secret- 
ly, or of your being seen to smoke away 
from home when every one knows that we 
disapprove of it. Disagreeable as it is 
to us both, we would rather have you 
smoke at home than anywhere else. Think 
it over carefully, and if you feel that 
it is something so desirable that you can- 
Teet-pet-on- without it; arrange to smoke 
here.” 


which, perhaps, is just on the borderland 
of disobedience. At such times—especial- 
ly if I have already filled the day with 
“don'ts "—I take refuge in being very 
busy and sublimely unconscious. It isn’t 
according to the best accepted theories of 
inflexibility, but ac least it has the sane- 
tion of one old woman who brought up 
eight vigorous boys. When asked how 
she had ever managed it, she replied with 
a twinkle, * By having one blind eye and 
one deaf ear!” H. ¥. 
San FRANcrisco, CALIFORNIA. 


Get Close to Your Boys 

My older boy is nearing eighteen years, 
and so far has caused me very little 
anxiety. No one parent can lay down an 
infallible rule for the guidance of another 
in the rearing of children, for their na- 
tures are so unlike. The mother has to 
consider the individuality of her child 
and act accordingly. 

I have a smaller boy about ten, who 
is going to be a greater problem to me 
than his brother. ‘These rules we found 
to be rather good: to demand truthfulness 
and overlook little things; to let him have 
boy friends; to see them in his home; to 
give him a little spending-money. 

An appeal to a boy’s honor is some- 
times more effective than stern commands. 
Fathers should make comrades of their 
boys, confide in them some of the things 
that perplex us. ‘They will rise to what 
they think is expected of them. I took my 
children to Sunday-schooi when they were 
able to keep tolerably still, and they still 
love it, but we do not preach too much 
religion or keep too tight a rein. We try 
to make them understand the art of being 
human, putting themselves in the other 
man’s place. We had some trouble with 
cigarettes, but after his father told my boy 
the physical harm they might do, he prom- 
ised to wait until he was twenty-one. 

In these days of rush most parents are 
too busy to play with their children. 
My husband plays tennis with his boys 
and girls, and I go with them wherever 
they want me to go. That is the real 
secret—get closer to the boys. 

Towson, MARYLAND. A Moruenr. 


Training Five Boys 

My father brought up tive sons so well 
that other boys’ fathers often asked him 
the secret of his success. He made a 
special point of giving them such pleas- 
ant occupation at home that they were 
not only willing, but glad, to remain 
there much of the time. They always had 
the free use of tools and generally man- 
aged to earn enough money to buy any 
material they might need about their 
work. They had the use of a large, empty 
attic on rainy days, and I remember not 
only the delightful hoop races and games 
they had there, but also the faces of the 
passers-by as they stopped to see whence 
came the unearthly noise. 

My mother had been brought up to think 
that cards came straight from the evil 
one, and one day when she looked from an 
upper window and saw three of her young 
sons and a nephew playing with a pack of 
very dirty cards, the situation seemed to 
her most serious. But when father was 
told of the alarming state of affairs, he 
said he thought he could soon make that 
all right. One evening, soon after this, he 
produced a pack of bright, new cards, and 
asked the boys if they knew any games. 
He said he thought he would like to learn 
how to play. After a sheepish look at 
one another they admitted that they did 
know a game or two, and from that time 
the family all joined in the games. Even 
mother occasionally played. 


Towson, MARYLAND, A Moruer. 




















Tulip Designs for Shirt-W2ist or Fancy Blouse, 
Comprising Waist-Front, Collar, Cuffs and 
Belt. 

Set of Fleur de Lys Emblems for Underwear 
Shirt-Waists, Children’s Dresses or Fancy 
Articles, Comprising nine emblems. 

Set for Princess or Shirt-Waist Dress, Com- 

ising Panel for Skirt, which may be 
ivided to Form Decoration for Shirt-Waist 
and Skirt. Braiding Strip for Waist, which 
Can Also be Used for Border to Tray or 
Bureau Cover, or Shirt-Waist Bands. 

Set for Chemise or Corset Cover, Back and 
Front with Sprays, and Scalloped Edge for 
Neck and Arm-Holes. Sprays can be Used 
on Shirt-Waist or Children’s Yokes. 

Set of Collars for Ladies, Comprising Dutch 
Collar, Stock Collar and High-Band Turn- 
Down Collar, 

Three-Piece Tea Set for Tray Cover, Compris- 
ing Teapot, Sugar Bowl and Tea Cup, 

Set of Wreaths and Corners for Baby Pillow, 
Glove or Handkerchief Cases, Tray Cloths, 
Sachets and to Enclose Initials, 

Set for Baby Dress, Comprising Yckeand Cuffs. 





terns for only 25 cents. 


and Fashion Departments show the 
to old as well as young housekeepers. 
read, 








For Ladies’ and Children’s \, \ 
2 Garments, Household 
; Linen and Fancy Articles 


Easiest and Quickest Method of Stamp- 
ing. So simple that any one can do 

» it. Ahotiron placed on the back of x( 
by, the patterntransfersit toany material, ‘ 


WE OFFER THE FOLLOWING NEW DESIGNS 


These Designs Can be Worked in Various Ways, such as Outline with Seeding, French or Laid 
Work Sometimes Called Satin Stitch, Solid or Kensington, and Eyelet, Wallachian and Braiding 


We will send Tue Hovusewire on trial all the rest of this year and ALL of the above pate 
fou will surely be delighted with Tue Hovusewire. 

practical, restful, with plenty of good pictures and lots of splendid stories. 
are designs, and the Kitchen Department is helpful 

] Everything that goes into Tue Hovsewirs is fit to 
Satisjaction guaranteed or money returned, Remit by P. O. Order orin Stamps, Address 











Scalloped Border with Flower Dot. _Inch 
Wide, One and Three-Quarter Yards Long, 
For Underwear, Baby Clothes, etc. 

Chrysanthemum Designs for Shirt-Waist or 
Fancy Blouse, Comprising ,Waist-Front 
Strips, Collar, Cuffs and Belt. 

Chatelain Pocket with Flap. To be worked 
in French and Eyclet or Solid Embroidery. 
Edge to be Buttonhole Worked. 

Set of Jabots, Rabats and Tie Ends, Com- 
prising Double, Single, Plain and Plaited 
Jabots and Double Tie Ends. 

Set of Emblems for Ladics’ Sailor Blouse, 
Children’s Sailor Dress or Boys’ Shield, 
Comprising One Large Anchor and Two 
Smaller Crossed Anchors. 

Complete Alphabet _of Script Letters, Suit- 
able for Marking Underwear, Handkerchiefs 
or Fancy Articles. Can be Enclosed in 
Wreaths. 

Rose Spray. Eight Inches Square, for Cushion 
Top or Afghan Corner, or Separated into 
Rose and Buds for Scattered Designs. 

Scattered Flower, Bird, Bee, Fruit and Buttere 
fly Designs, Suitable for Many Purposes. 









It is bright, 
The Fancy Work 














Rasen HOUSEWIFE, 52 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK y) 






















PROTECT 


White 
THE HEALTH 


Frost 
is made 
entirely of 
metal. Not 
a splinter of 
wood in its con- 
Struction. 

Absolutely sanitary 
Enameled spotless 
white, inside and out. 
Round in shape; no 
corners to dig out ; no 
cracks or crevices for germs 
or dirt to lodge. The cleanest, 
sweetest, neatest, most conven- 
ient, mos durable Refrigerator 
made. Removable revolving 
shelves. Entire "insides" 








removed and replaced 
in two minutes. Keeps 
food pure and wholesome. Uses 
less ice than any other Refrigera- 
tor. Various sizes. Low price. 
We will send you one at trade dis- 
count, freight prepaid to your station, 
if your dealer does not handle them. 
METAL STAMPING CO. 
552 Mechanie Si., Jackson, Mich, 












A Months Supply 











A. in stamps 


POND'S EXTRACT 
VANISHING CREAM 


Used by women all over the world. 
Used in all climates and at all seasons. 
Because it promotes as nothing else 
will, that fineness of skin texture so 
requisite to a beautiful complexion. 
“Vanishing Cream™ quickly heals and effec- 
tively prevents chaps, sunburn, windburn, etc. 
“Vanishing Cream” is not only a delightful toi- 
let cream but an exquisite Jacque Rose perfume. 
Send 4c in stamps for a large trial tube to 
POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY 
70 Hudson St., New York 




















“TI am very glad to inform you 
that my returns from Harper's 
Bazar are very satisfactory. Above 
the expense of advertising with you, 
not counting the cost of handling the 
names, my account with you shows 
a profit of r20 per cent. This, I am 
sure you will agree, is excellent.”’ 

“We have used a number of maga- 
zines where the advertising rate is 
about the same as your rate, in some 
cases a little more and in other cases 
a little less, but the results from 
Harper’s Bazar have been far in 
excess of the results from any other 
publication used by us for the rate 
used,” 





What Some of Our Advertisers Have 
To Say About Harper’s Bazar 


a 
“It may be of interest to you 
that our advertising with 
Harper’s Bazar has proven a very 
good investment, and you may de- 
pend upon us being in the Bazar 
every year during our season of put- 
ting out copy.” 


to learn 


‘‘It may interest you to know that, 
out of the six or seven magazines we 


used on this proposition last year, 
yours topped the list by a long 
ways.” 


“ Harper’s Bazar stands first in 
cost of inquiries and sales, and second 
in number of inquiries received out 
of a list of Fifteen Publications.” 
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A BOOK OF THE HEART 


RARE AS A NEW COMET 


MaryCary 


Written by a tender-hearted 

woman, Kate Langley Bosher, 
whom you will soon know more 
about. 














“Mary Cary’s eager, romantic, 
independent outlook on life, and 
the vivacious, poetic expression of 
her surging, soaring spirit! The 
humor of the story is delightful 
and the thistledown of it carries 
many a seed for thought.”—New 
York American. 

“The story is as simple and 
sweet as the fragrance of lilacs or 
any other old-fashioned flower.” 
—Richmond Times-D1s patch. 

“A new profession 1s suggested 
to women of leisure, . a loving 
mother-presence to the hungry, 
homeless, parentless little spirits 
starved for love.’’—Boston Amer- 
ican 


Cloth. 


Frontispiece in color. 


12mo. $1.00 net 


The 
Involuntary 
Chaperon 


By MARGARET CAMERON 


‘It is seldom that bubbling. 
spontaneous humor is the accom- 
paniment from one end to the 
other of a double love story, but 
such is The Involuntary Chaperon 

a delightful love romance.”— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

“Makes the reader feel like 
sending congratulations and good 
wishes when her romance draws 
to a rosy conclusion.’”’—Denver 
Vews. 

‘Not only a capital story, but 
also a work of literary distinc- 
tion.’ —Boston Globe. 

‘Full of modern breeziness and 
two intermingled love stories.”’ 
New York Times. 


Illustrated with Photographs. Post 
8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The 
Silver Horde 


By REX BEACH 


That this new book by the author 
of The Barrter and The Sporlers 
should leap quickly into place among 
the best-selling novels was to be ex- 
pected. That it should remain there 
is due solely to the sheer power and 
merit of the story. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


Northern 
Lights 


By Sir GILBERT PARKER 


The author says: “ Beginning with 
the days long before civilization, this 
work covers the period since the 
Royal North-West Mounted Police 
and the Pullman car first startled the 
early pioneer, and either sent him 
farther north or turned him into a 
humdrum citizen.’ 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Wednesday, April 20 
BREAKFAST 
ernie gg rolls; coffee. 
INCHEON 
Omelette ; wollen ; maple syrup; tea. 
DINNER 
Tomato soup: boiled leg of mutton; creamed 
cauliflower: currant jelly. 
Pineapple sago pudding. Coffee. 
Thursday, April 21 
BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal; kidneys; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
asparagus 4 la vinaigrette; 
cake ; chocolate. 
DINNER 
Mutton broth; Hamburg steak loaf with 
baked bananas; creamed spinach Cottage 
pudding with lemon sauce. Coffee. 
Friday, April 22 
‘ BREAKFAST 
Fruit ; bacon; potato cakes ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Oyster stew; crackers; gingerbread ; cocoa. 
DINNER 
l’otato chowder; shad; green pease; hominy 
croquettes. Caramel custard. Coffee. 
Saturday, April 28 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; eggs; biscuit; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Shad roe; potatoes; bananas; tea. 
: DINNER 
Cream of rice soup; boiled fresh pork, apple 
sauce; Brussels sprouts; baked onions. 
Lemon pie. Coffee. 
Sunday, April 24 
: : BREAKFAST 
Finit; broiled chicken; corn bread; coffee. 
re DINNER 
fomato and bean broth; roast beef; York- 
shire pudding; asparagus loaf; salsify frit- 
ters. Maple parfait. Coffee. 
SUPPER 
lettuce ; crackers; jam; tea. 
Monday, April 25 
BREAKFAST 
ilominy ; op be toast ; coffee. 
f LUNCHEON 
Fried clams ; potatoes ; buns; tea. 
DINNER 
beef fried in batter; scalloped 
roast potatoes Sliced oranges ; 
wafers. Coffee. 
Tucsday, April 26 
BREAKFAST 
: a muffins; coffee. 
NCHEON 
Hash: oil gi ae toast; cocoa. 
: DINNER 
Scalloped oysters; baked cucumbers; pota 
toes au gratin; apple and nut salad. Batter 
pudding with hard sauce. Coffee. 
Wednesday, eg 27 
- 3 BREAKFAS 
Grits; kidneys; light ‘ite: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
ocean croquettes ; fruit; tea. 
. DINNER 
Vegetable soup; crown of lamb; pea fritters ; 
soutilé potatoes. Chocolate pudding. Coffee. 
Thursday, April 2 
— BREAKFAST 
Fruit; liver; corn muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Lamb mince; pancakes; syrup; tea. 
; ; ; DINNER 
Vermicelli soup; stuffed veal; baked spinach ; 
Parisian potatoes. Fruit pudding. Coffee. 
Friday, April 29 
_BREAKFAST 
Cereal; panfish; rice muffins ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Omelette ; baked potatoes; coffee ring; cacoa. 
; INNER 
Ilalibut steaks; baked tomatoes; potato puff. 
Orange salad: crackers; Spanish toast; 
strawberry sauce. Coffee. 
Saturday, April 30 
BREAKFAST 
Prunes ; bacon ; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Squabs ; “homing pudding ; cake; tea. 


Figs; hominy ; 


Cold mutton; 


Cold pork ; 


Giblet soup: 
tomatoes ; 





Fruit; eggs 


Bacon; 


DINNER 
Fish chowder; baked ham; boiled potatoes; 
creamed = parsnips Apple whip; vanilla 
wafers. Coffee. 


Sunday, May 1 
BREAKFAST 
Strawberries ; poached eggs; toast: coffee. 
DINNER 


Black-bean soup: roast chicken; corn frit- 


ters; sweet-potatoes au gratin. Floating 
island. Coffee. 
SUPPER 
iam; lettuce; crackers; cheese; chocolate. 


Monday, May 2 
BREAKFAST 
chipped beef; rolls; coffee. 
y UNCHEON 
Bouillon; milk toast; cookies; tea. 
: DINNER 
Chicken soup @ la reine; lamb stew; dump- 
lings ; stuffed potatoes ; sliced tomatoes. 
Lemon jelly. Coffee. 
Tuesday, May 3 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit; eggs; creamed potatoes; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Ilam ; corn bread; preserves: tea. 
DINNER 
Braised beef: carrots browned in gravy 
stuffed cabbage; chicory salad and crackers. 
toiled Indian-meal pudding with maple 
sauce. Coffee. 
Wednesday, May 4 
BREAKFAST 


Oatmeal ; 


Cereal: fried eggs: gems; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 

Tripe : baked beans; chocolate. 
DINNER 


Russian soup: ragofit of beef: rice cro- 
quettes; spinach. Banana ice-cream. Coffee. 
Thursday, May 5 
: BREAKFAST 
Fruit; finvan-haddie : biscuits ; coffee. 


LUNCHEON 
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Leefsteak ; potatoes; sponge-cake ; tea. 





DINNER : 
Spinach purée; corned beef; creamed cab- 
bage; mashed turnips. Apple“pie. Coffee. 
Friday, May 6 
BREAKFAST 
scrambled eggs; crumpets; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Fried hominy, maple syrup; cake; chocolate. 
DINNER 
Potato chowder; boiled salmon; fried toma- 
toes ; baked rice. Orange batter pudding. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, May 7 
BREAKFAST 
Rice; creamed brains; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Hash; hot biscuit; chocolate. 
DINNER 
Roast mutton; fried bananas; string-beans ; 
Romaine salad with cream-cheese balls. Fig 
pudding. Coffee. 
Sunday, May 8 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit; broiled kidneys; rolls; coffee. 
DINNER 
Clam soup with whipped cream; roast duck ; 
asparagus ; mashed sweet-potatoes. Queen of 
puddings. Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Cold mutton; English muffins; honey; tea. 
Menday, May 9 
BREAKFAST 
serries ; chops; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Anchovy toast; lettuce; biscuit; tea. 
DINNER 
Scotch broth; mince of mutton; 
with cheese sauce; green pease. 
pudding. Coffee. 
Tuesday, May 0 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal ; soused mackerel ; muffins ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cheese puffs; raw tomatoes; 
DINNER 
Salmi of duck; spinach soufflé; 
with tomato sauce; fruit salad. 
pudding. Coffee. 
Wednesday, May il 
BREAKFAST 
shirred eggs; buns; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked beans; brown bread; preserves ; cocoa. 
DINNER 
fried shad; raw cucumbers; 
Strawberry float; macaroons. 
Coffee. 
Thursday, May 12 
BREAKFAST 
Irruit ; shad pod corn bread; coffee. 
INCHEON 
Ilam ; cabbage cated: apricot tarts; tea 
DINNER 
Cream of asparagus soup ; shoulder of lamb, 
currant jelly; boiled rice; stewed tomatoes. 
Stewed figs with whipped cream. Coffee. 
Friday, May 13 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal ; eBES ; ; toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Baked cheese ; bise uit; fruit; cocoa. 
DINNER 
Lettuce purée ; cod steaks, breaded and fried ; 
tomato sauce; mashed potatoes. lDineapple 
pie. Coffee. 
Saturday, May 14 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit; broiled bacon; batter bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Clam stew; lettuce; crackers; tea. 
DINNER 
Turnip soup; veal cutlets; apple fritters; 
sweet-potatoes. Cup puddings; lemon sauce. 
Coffee. 


Cereal ; 


potatoes 
athubarb 


crackers ; tea. 


spaghetti 
Apple 


Cereal ; 


Ox-tail soup; 
potato puff. 


Sunday, May 15 
BREAKFAST 
Oranges ; sweetbreads; Graham gems; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup; chicken pie; asparagus 
on toast; string-beans. Strawberry mousse. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Kegg salad; crackers; cake; chocolate. 
Monday, May 16 
BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal; salt mackerel; toast: coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Tomato omelette; Bath buns; cocoa. 
DINNER 
Mulligatawny soup; chicken patés; scalloped 
potatoes with onion sauce; new potatoes, 
buttered. Stewed rhubarb; sponge-cake. 
Coffee. 
Tuesday, May 17 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit; bacon; fried hominy ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Scrapple; potatoes fried whole; chocolate. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with noodles; Brunswick stew 
of fowl and vegetables. Strawberries and 
cream ; cookies. Coffee. 
Wednesday, May 18 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal; tripe; fried bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Chipped beef, creamed ; toast ; tea 
DINNER 
Thick brown broth; stuffed shoulder of mut- 
ton, mint sauce; potato loaves; creamed 
carrots. Hot jelly roll. Coffee. 
Thursday, May 19 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit ; chops: muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON 
Cold mutton; potatoes; waffles; tea. 
DINNER 
Onion soup: stewed calf's head; 





corn frit- 


ters: hashed and browned potatoes. Straw- 
berry tarts. Coffee. 
— wow 20 

REAKFAS' 

Fruit ; tripe: oritiie-cahes ; coffee. 
JUNCHEON 

Cheese omelette; buns; fruit; tea. 
DINNER 


Mock-turtle soup; deviled crabs: French-fried 
potatoes ; stuffed cuc ee. Irish potato pie. 
Coffee. 














SOME GOOD RECEIPTS 


Apple whip.—Set a pint of sweeten| 


apple sauce in the ice-chest until verwg 


cold. Beat the whites of four eggs stiff 
Into the stiffened whites whip the apply 
sauce by the spoonful until all is use 
Fill glasses with the mixture, and put 
spoonful of sweetened whipped cream 
top of each glass. Serve very cold. 

Asparagus loaf.—Cut the top crust frog 
a loaf of stale bread, and remove ty} 
crumb, leaving only the side and botto 
crusts of the loaf. Set this hollowed |oaj 
in the oven until quite dry. Cut stewe 
asparagus into inch lengths, season { 
taste, mix with a good white sauce, an 
fill the hollowed loaf with this mixture 
Replace the top crust and set in the over 
until very hot. Serve, cutting in slices. 

Batter bread. — Beat three eggs light, 
stir them into two cupfuls of milk, «nd 
add a half-cupful of cold boiled rice. Beat 
to a smooth batter, then add a tablespoon. 
ful of melted butter, a teaspoonful of silt 
and two cupfuls of Southern cornmeal! 
Beat hard, and pour into a greased pian 
Serve as soon as baked. 

Scalloped potatoes with onion sauce — 
-arboil white potatoes and slice them thin 
Melt in a saucepan a generous tal-le- 
spoonful of butter, and fry in this two 
sliced onions. When they begin to brown, 
take them out and stir into the melied 
butter.a tablespoonful of flour, and when 
blended add a cupful of milk. When you 
have a smooth sauce, season with silt 
and white pepper, and, if a strong flavor 
of onion is liked, add a few drops of onior 
juice. Put the potatoes into a grea-« 


pudding-dish, in layers, sprinkling each] 
layer with bits of butter. Pour in the/ 


white sauce, dot with erumbs and_ pits 
of butter, and bake to a light brown. 

Brunswick stew.—Prepare a pair ot 
fowls as for fricassee.. Wash each joint 
and wipe dry. Put into an iron pot a 
layer of chopped salt pork, sprinkle tiis 
with onion juice, and lay in six small 
potatoes that have been parboiled and cut 
into dice; on these put the contents oi a 
ean of corn, then the contents of a can of 
string beans, and lay the fowls on top of 
all. As each layer is put into the pot 
sprinkle it with salt and a little white 
pepper. When all the ingredients are 
used, pour in a gallon of cold water, cover 
closely, and simmer gently for three hours. 
Uncover the pot, lay in six sliced toma- 
toes, peeled, and sprinkle these with a 
little sugar and salt. Cover closely, and 
stew for another hour. ‘Thicken with a 
paste made of two tablespoonfuls of but- 
ter, and three of flour, bring to a hard 
boil, and serve in a deep dish or platter. 

Strawberry float.—Cover two quarts of 
ripe capped strawberries with granulated 
sugar to extract the juice. Strain through 
a cheese-cloth bag. Beat the whites of 
five eggs stiff, and add to them, grad- 
ually, the strawberry pulp, sweetened to 
taste. Into a pint of rich cream stir thie 
sweetened juice. Line a glass bowl witli 
macaroons, pour in the pink strawberry 
cream, and heap the strawberry meringue 
by spoonfuls on the surface of the cream. 
Serve as cold as possible. 

English muffins.—Scald a_ pint of 
milk and a_ teaspoonful of butter. 
When the milk is lukewarm add two cup- 
fuls of flour that have been sifted with a 
teaspoonful of salt, and beat in a gill of 
warm water in which a half yeast-cake lias 
been dissolved. Set the batter in a warm 
place for about six hours, or until ligitt. 
When light add a cup of flour, and, tear- 
ing off bits of the dough, form them with 
floured hands into rounds, and set to rise 
for a half-hour. Lay in greased muflin- 
rings on a hot griddle, and cook until 
brown on one side before turning and 
browning on the other side. 

Canning asparagus.—This is am un- 
certain task, as the vegetable is 50 
delicate that it sometimes spoils. On tlie 
other hand, the process is often success 
ful, and the asparagus is very dainty and 
palatable if it is a success. 

Wash the stalks well and lay the veze- 
table carefully in an asparagus-boiler 
cover with salted boiling water, and cook 
until tender, but not broken. Have caus, 
with perfect tops and rubbers, standing 
in a pan of water at a steady boil. Lift 
the asparagus stalks from the water 
stand them on end in the heated jars, 
bring the asparagus water *o a hard boil, 
fill the jars to overflowing with this, «nd 
screw on the tops while the water is still 
overflowing. Screw these tops as tight a* 
possible, and when cool have some «ne 
with strong hands give an additional twist 
to them. Wrap each jar in brown papel 
and keep in a cool, dark place. 
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APTS 


itil 


Very 
gs sti Boston Brown Bread, as 
e appl in all cooking where sweeten- 
> . 7 ing is required, use— 
( ) 
ream 4) 
Id. tters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar's ao: O 
ust fron correspondence is too large to permit an earher reply. Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. All questions should contain the name and address of the 
ove ti) sender, though not for publication. 
botio Miss 8S. A. H. G.—Decorate your rooms’ words, with the fingers. Your guests will 
wed loa for your party for your newly engaged be kept guessing as to how this is possible. CORN SYRUP 
sterwe friends either with garlands of artificial They will find no silver on the table, and Karo is a pure sweet that blends natural- 
ason pink roses or with strings of pink hearts will wonder, as each course is passed, what ly with other foods. A tablespoonful to 
ce, in alternating with green vines. it can be. You can first serve clams on every half-pint beans, poured over after 
mixtur Decorate the refreshment table with a the half-shell, which are easily taken cooking and before baking, gives a rich 
he ove low mass of pink roses arranged in the without a fork if they are loosened from brown and a delicious flavor. 
slices shape of a heart surmounted by a timy the shells. The bouillon may be served Use Karo for Eat Karo on 
8 light white sugar Cupid. At each place have’ in cups with handles, so that the guests Ginger Bread Griddle Cakes 
Ik, ond, ry tiny white Cupids as favors, or bon- may drink it. You can then have little ' Molasses Cookies Waffles 
. Bea hon-boxes decorated with Cupids. chops with the end of the bone clean and —~a § Fudge and Taffy Hot Biscuit 
on Appropriate games for the evening are trimmed with paper, so that the guests ¢? a... eer gene for So Se 
of sult rlor archery, with a huge heart for a may take them up in their fingers; or 4 San putes pa a: even 
ype target, or the card game of hearts. you may serve little birds, which one is , \) making. Write today—the book 
ed pan \n appropriate menu will be heart- also permitted to eat with the fingers. — Products Refini 
sliaped sandwiches, a salad consisting of With the chops or birds you may serve eS *D cpt * of 
enee.— live and slices of beet cut in the shape whole asparagus with a cream sauce and P.O. Box 161, NEW YORK 
m thin hearts, with a French dressing; ice- Saratoga potatoes. For a salad you may 
Dans le. sam served in heart-shaped cases, and have endive, and the French dressing may TT 
us two siall heart-shaped cakes iced with pink. be poured simply over the ends, so that . ————_—_—_— a 
brown, Mrs. R. C. H.—It would be attractive it is possible to lift it with the fingers. 
melted d spring-like to make your luncheon For dessert have strawberries served with 
I when tile look like a bed of daffodils. You the hulls and powdered sugar, and coffee. 
ea yo cin get this effect by arranging the daffo- Miss 8. L. C.—Sinece your wedding is 
h salt dils in a pan of sand. The daffodils may to be so small, I think it would be per- 
flavor lw kept fresh if the sand is wet, and you fectly appropriate for you to enter the 
F onion con arrange them so that they will look room on the arm of the groom just behind 
rea-eli a. if they are actually growing there. The — the maid of honor, who may walk with the 
5 euchy pin itself may be concealed with the best man. The minister should meet you 
m tee snilax. Trim the table also with the where the ceremony is to take place. 
d bits iilax and seatter the daffodils here and An appropriate menu for the wedding 
ne there. Have brass candlesticks with yel- supper is: 
ur OTM low shades and yellow candles. The place- Bouillon. 
| Jot cards should be hand-painted daffodils. Chicken patties, 
poe 8 The individual silver is placed on the Hot rolls. 
e this table when luncheon or dinner is served, Celery and apple salad with mayon- 
smal cluding all needed up to the dessert. The naise dressing. , 
nd cut spoons or forks to be used for the dessert Ices; cakes. ° 
a Ors course are usually placed on the table If you wish to make it simpler, it would When New Y ork Goes Sho PINE 
can of when the dessert is served, or on the des- be equally appropriate to have only the i I | 4 
top of sert-plate itself when it is passed. salad, sandwiches, ices, and cakes, without 
can (n appropriate menu for your luncheon the chicken patties. When you think of the number of large department stores 
, will be bouillon with whipped cream, I would not try to seat all the guests, and smaller retail shops which New York City supvorts. the 
- a creamed fresh salmon in shells, broiled or, in fact, any of them, at the table, but we sagt all % “s : ; aa : a PI ae 
sb chicken on toast with currant jelly, would allow them to stand around the question natura _—_ up: “How do all these women get 
hours. creamed asparagus tips or French pease, table or sit in the rooms and let the to all these stores? 
tonia- diamond-shaped pieces of fried hominy, ushers or your friends pass the things , 
ith a white grape and orange salad with mayon- to them. The refreshments should be A ride around New York City in the Surface Cars any d Ly 
? ann naise dressing, and ice-cream with choco- placed on the table in the dining-room, will answer you so unmistakably that you ‘ll never forget it. 
2 . late sauce, with coffee at the end. and the dining-room made beautiful and 
P but: LuNcHEON.—The principal difference be- attractive, but it is not customary now And it is only natural that the Surface Cars of New York 
hard tween a dinner and luncheon menu lies in to seat the guests at the table. City should be the means of ¢ carrying shoppers. The Surface 
sage the smaller number of courses for the The groom and best man should wear Cars not only run straight through the heart of the several 
te luncheon and in the fact that clear soups white gloves and have white ties. shopping centers in New York City, but they also make up 
are usually found on the luncheon menus, Mrs. D. R. N.—I like the idea of the 
rough while either a clear soup or a heavier violet party very much. For the euchre the important arteries which take women into these centers 
=< eream soup is found on a dinner menu. tables have tally-cards decorated with to do their shopping—uptown, downtown, north, south, east, 
grad: One never finds both a meat course and a _ violets, to begin with. Then decorate with west, crosstown, every which way—a gridiron of traffic which 
a te game course on a luncheon menu, and _ violets the table where the refreshments hauls more than two million men and women every day. 
‘oS roast meats are found only on dinner are to be served after the card-playing. I 
wie menus. On the whole, luncheon menus hope you have a mahogany table, so you We have the exclusive control and sale of all advertising 
berry are lighter and more dainty tnan dinner’ can use doilies. Have a low green glass space in the - 
Ingue menus. dish and fill it with violets for the centre 
ne An attractive menu for your Japanese of the table. Have a little smilax scat- : ‘. > 
luncheon will be as follows: Oysters on tered over the table, with a few violets New York City Surtace Cars 
. the half shell; chicken bouillon with dropped on the doilies and among the 
m crackers; lamb chops with French pease; green. Have light green candles and A d h A A B 1c . 
iy sh rice cakes; aan salad with French shades. An appropriate menu will be: Nn 5t venue uto usses 
ith a dressing and rice wafers; prune whip with Sandwiches of cream cheese and chopped 
Il of whipped cream; salted nuts, ginger, English walnuts, tied with narrow No patent medicines or objectionable announcements. 
dene stuffed figs, Japanese rice candy, ete. Tea violet ribbon. Study the cards—we have a standard. 
pares Should be served from the beginning to Orange and grapefruit salad, with candied 
ight the end of a Japanese luncheon. violets scattered over the top. 
bear Instead of the prune whip for dessert Ices, also with candied violets. _* 
with you ean also have figs heated and served Cake with violet icing. New York City 
yhapys with whipped cream. ‘lhey are delicious. Tea and coffee. s # 
iffin Halves of preserved peaches filled with ice- MINNEIMAHA.—I cannot recommend any Car Adve rtisin y 
waar cream are also new. liquids for dyeing the hair. It is always 8 
os Finger-bowls are used both at luncheons dangerous, and seldom very satisfactory. Com any 
and at dinners, although they are not ab- People are now proud of gray hair, and ap- p Y 
yr solutely necessary. It is permissible to preciate how young it makes the face ap- 225 Fifth Av N.Y 
7 use for the dessert the plate upon which pear, so that I would not advise you to enue, iN. 1. 
_ the finger-bowl has been brought in. try to change it. 
see The candles are usually shaded for either Mrs. A. H. K.—It is becoming more and 
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a luncheon or a dinner, unless one wishes to 
obtain an unusual effect of some kind. They 





more the custom for small children to call 
their parents “ Mother ” and “ Father,” in- 
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Lr Home Baked Beans & 
































UNRIVALED 





sige may be either white or colored. They must stead of “ Mama” and “ Papa.” There are C 
i harmonize with or match the flowers used. certainly no more beautiful names than R E M E S] M O N HYGIENIC 
sae Coffee is frequently served in the draw- those two, and while it sounds well for GREASELESS 
— ing-room after a luncheon. small children to call their parents YOU 
r Miss J. D—I suggest that — have > rs Mama . and - Papa,” as they _ older, oo — pa gan ba age ‘podtively THE BEST preparation of its kind on 

, progressive finger dinner. ‘his is some- it does not sound as well, and it is very the market. Every member of the family wants it. 


thing entirely new and original, but for 
an informal party such as you describe 
I think it would be very amusing. You 
progress from one house to another just 
as in the regular progressive dinner, or 
from one table to another if you serve 
the dinner in the same house. 


difficult for them to change. Surely there 
are no sweeter names than those of 
“ Mother ” and “ Father” when they are 
pronounced in the childish way, and I do 
not think they should make you feel any 
older than the other names. 

R. S. G. A.—It is permissible for a 
married woman to have the crest of her 


WHOLE 
FAMILY 


it regularly. 





and even father and brother use it after shaving. 
cosmetic that need only be applied lightly and in moderation. To try it once is to use 


It is a healing, grateful—yes, delightful— 








WANT THIS FAMOUS TOILET REQUISITE! 


SPECIAL yee us five two-cent stamps and your dealer's name and we wil] 


OFFER 


mail you THREE LIBERAL SAMPLES (worth 25c.). 
This is a special introductory offer—for a limited period. 


ht is a truly greaseless Cold 
To the ladies it is simply indispensable, 





ef 
: 
and the 
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Everything that is served may be eaten 6 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK ? 


rithout knives, forks, or spoons—i other 


J. SIMON & CIE., Offer 401,’ 








own family on her silver. 
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NE of the most in- 

teresting personal- 
ities In private or semi- 
public life is Marion 
Harland, whose name, 
especially with women, 
has been a household 
authority for years. It must not be supposed, 
however, that Marion Harland’s Autobiog- 
raphy, just out this month, is a work relat- 
ing to cookery alone, or to economics of the 
household. On the contrary, it is full of 
reminiscence, much of which is of keen 
literary interest; and it.is very full indeed 
of humorous anecdote and sympathy with 
human affairs. 

There are chapters containing charac- 
teristic housewifely experiences of this ge- 
nius of the cuisine; stories of certain famous 
recipes and formule, amusing humors of 
negro cooks and of Southern home-life in the 
40's and ’50’s. But from the point of view 
of reminiscence, the most delightful chap- 
ters are those which give familiar glimpses 
of literary folk—James Redpath, Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, Bayard Taylor, Anna Cora 
Mowatt Ritchie (the latter a much-discussed 
personality in her day), and various others. 


A GREAT 
WOMAN'S 
STORY 

















AST summer Sam- 


uel Gompers, Pres- MR. 
ident of the American : 
Federation of Labor, GOMPERS'S 
JOURNEY 


was commissioned by 
his organization to go 
abroad as special repre- 
sentative to the British Trades Union Con- 
gress, the International Congress of Trades 
Unions, ete., and look into economic condi- 
tions in Europe. He travelled through 
England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and his observa- 
tions, based on the journey, have just been 
published in a book called Labor in Europe 
and America, 

These observations, touching upon con- 
ditions in regard to labor, wages, class feel- 
ing, social standing, free speech in the va- 
rious countries, ete, are more than readable 














ALPH PULIT- 

GLIMPSES ZER’S new book, 
called New York Soci- 

OF ely on Parade > is a fine 


example—and the only 
one so far published— 
of the genuine descrip- 
tion of society as It is. Seandal and un- 
truth are left out entirely. Mr. Pulitzer 
writes of New York society from an entirely 
new view-point. From the inside he relates, 
in an informal, good-naturedly satirical vein, 
the follies, the absurdities, the contradic- 
tions of extremely fashionable life in New 
York. The story is told in three phases— 
the Dinner, the Opera, the Dance. The 
hook has some fine Howard Chandler 
Christy illustrations, 
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A BOOK to which 
several noted au- THE 
thors have contributed 
has for its striking FUTURE 
title, Jn Ajte r Days. ‘ 
The writers are W. D. LIFE 
Howells, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, John Bigelow, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, Julia Ward Howe, H. 
M. Alden, William Hanna Thomson, M.D., 
Henry James, Guglielmo Ferrero. An un- 
usual series of papers on the subject of life 
after death by a group of representative men 
and women. Each has written his or her 
own personal private convictions—doubts— 
hopes—wonderings—about the life that 
may or may not follow this. 


Or the subject of his 
BIG volume, Roman 
—— Law un Mediaval ku- 
LITTLE rope, newly added to 
— “Harper's Library of 
BOOKS Living Thought,” Pro- 
fessor Vinogradoff, of 
Oxford University, declares that ‘‘there is 
no more puzzling problem in the whole of 
history than the persistence of this law after 
the downfall of the Roman state.’ Two 
other books are added this month to the 
series: Diamonds, by Sir William Crookes, 
and Crete, the Forerunner of Greece, by C. H. 
Hawes and Harriet Boyd Hawes, ~ 


























by the splendid octavo 
volume, A Hunter's PICTURES 
Camp-Fires, one of the 

best illustrated books of OF 

the season, the reader 

has a moving picture THE WILD 
of life in the regions 
visited by the author, Edward J. House. 
The territory covered is most comprehen- 
sive, and Mr. House enumerates among the 
animals hunted the moose, walrus, rhinoe- 
eros, elephant, giraffe, antelope, grizzly, 
mountain-goat, caribou, ete. Mr. House is 
careful to say that the sportsman-like pur- 
suit of big-game requires no apologies, since 
respect for the law of the wild prevents in- 
discriminate slaughter. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s 


correspondence ’s too large to permit an earlier reply 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope in their letter. 
sender, though not for publication 

Will you kindly give me a list of. books, 
histories, and historical fiction which will 
help me in a study of English history from 
the accession of James I., to that of Will- 
iam and Mary? I shall greatly appreciate 
your aid.—C. A. 8. 

You certainly have chosen a most inter- 
esting period in English history, and L 
hope you have access to a good library. 
If not, you will find it difficult to become 
familiar with the various books on the 
subject which | am glad to recommend. 

For the period from James 1. to the ac- 
cession of Charles LI, the best work is the 
series of histories by 8. R. Gardner. They 
are: 

From the Accession of James I. to the 
Disgrace of Coke; Under the Duke of 
Buckingham and Charles I.; Personal 
Government of Charles I.; Fall of the Mon- 
archy of Charles 1.; Puritan Revolution. 

Masson’s Life of Milton gives a de- 
tailed history of the period. 

The biographies are: Oliver Crom- 
well’s Letters and Speeches; Oliver Crem- 
well, by John Morley; Oliver Cromuell, 
by Theodore Roosevelt; Bain’s Chief Act- 
ors of the Puritan Revolution. 

The literature includes, among Scott’s 
novels, The Fortunes of Nigel, Legend of 
Vontrose, and Woodstock. 

Of Miss Yonge’s [ would recommend: 
Journal of Lady Beatrice Graham, and 
The Pigeon Pie. 

Read also Shorthouse’s John Inglesant. 
Masson’s Life of Milton is a good history 
of the reign of Charles LL. 

See also Fox’s Life of James I1., and 
MeIntosh’s History of the Revoiution of 
1688; Hale’s The Fall of the Stuarts; 
Morris’s The Age of Anne; Creighton’s 
The Life of Marlborough; Pepys’s and 
Evelyn’s Diaries, and also the works of 
Defoe should be read. Blackmore’s 
Lorna Doone; Miss Yonge’s The Landing 
of the Cavalier; Uhackeray’s Henry Es- 
mond; Seott’s Peveril of the Peak, Old 
Vortality, The Pirate, and The Bride of 
Lammermoor. 

If there are other ways in which the 
Ilome Study Club can help you, it will be 
a pleasure to hear from you. 

Our club is ancious to make a study of 
miscellaneous subjects, and will you help 
us by suggesting those which would cover 
a wide field of interest? We hope in this 
way to satisfy the tastes of the various 
nembers.—M. G. 

You will not, L hope, mind when I say 
that IT am sorry to see that your club is 
planning to take up miscellaneous work, 
rather than to select a given subject and 
make a thorough study of it. However, 
perhaps you have done thet so long that 
you now wish to change and have a mis- 
cellaneous programme, 

The suggestions of the following sub- 
jects may be of some assistance to 
you: 

Conservation: a study of forestry and its 
conditions in America. Disease and the 
Drug Habit. The Modern Trend in Mu- 
sical Composition. Art in America. Japa- 
nese Life and Thought. Development of 
National Life in Russia. What would the 
effect be of the abolition of the House of 
Lords in England? A Study of Church 
and State in France. 

I have covered as wide a field as seem- 
ed practical, and if these suggestions do 
not meet your need and you will let me 
hear from you, I shall be very glad to 
make others. 

The subject of my paper, which I am 
to read before our club, is “ Pure Food 
Agitation.” Will you kindly give me some 
references, and tell me where I may find 
them?—L. F. 

The subject assigned to you for your 
paper is a most interesting one. I sug- 
gest that in order to obtain the most re- 
cent facts in regard to it you write to the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., and ask that bulletins be sent you 
relating to the subject. You will -tind 
it well worth your while to consult the 
book, Foods and Their Adulteration, by 
Harvey W. Wiley. However) much. of 


the material in the book may be found 
in three government bulletins, so you 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who 
All questions should contain the name and address of the 


will accomplish the same thing by ap- 
plying to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, as I have suggested. 1 also suggest 
to you that you consult the Reader's 
Guide to Periodical Literature, or Poole’s 
Index of Periodical Literature under 
“ Pure Food,” and from this you will learn 
what magazine articles have been written 
on the subject. 

Will you kindly send us an outline for 
a study of Modern Germany? We have 
already used your outline for a study 
of the history and literature, and now 
we want one about the present-day Ger- 
many.—H. F. 

1. Resources.—Geography of Germany. 
2. A study of the cities Berlin, Cologne, 
Strasburg, and Frankfort. 3. Government. 
4. Army and Navy. 5. Commerce.—For 
the best book of reference-for this in- 
formation, I refer you to The States- 
man’s Year-Book. 6. For the basis of 
your winter’s work, | refer you to an 
article in the North American Review for 
March, 1909, entitled, “Germany in Tran- 
sition,” by Anglo-American. 7. Women 
in Germany.—See Hugo Miinsterberg’s 
American Traits. 8. Music. — Five meet- 
ings to be devoted to a study of the 
schools of Wagner, Strauss, and Humper- 
dinck. If you care for books of refer- 
ence on this subject, 1 shall be glad to 
send you a list of titles. 9. Art. 10. 
German emigration. 11. System of edu- 
eation. 12. The religious life in Ger- 
many. 13. Literature —'The romantic 
school in Germany. See George Brandes’s 
Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Lit- 
erature. 14. The Drama.—(a) The Pas- 
sion Play. (b) Comparison of Sudermann 
with Ibsen. 15, Stories of the Black For- 
est. 16. Socialism in Germany. 17. 
Zeppelin and his airship. 18. Biograph- 
ical sketches.—Bismarck, von Moltke, the 
Kaiser and the royal family. Books of 
reference are: Bismarck the Statesman, 
(autobiography) ; The Love-Letters of Bis- 
marck; The Kaiser’s Speeches, by W. VY. 
Schierbrand. An article in this book, 
“The Kaiser in More Intimate Circles,” 
will give you the sort of information you 
are seeking. Von Moltke—His life and 
character; Letters to His Mother and His 
Brothers (von Moltke). 

We are making a study of the histor- 
ical novel, and the subjeéts assigned me 
are La Salle, and The Crusades. Will you 
teil me where to find fiction which will 
cover an account of the explorer, and also 
some relating to the Crusades?—S. W. E. 

Your subjects are most interesting, and 
[ assume that you have familiarized 
yourself with the history of the periods 
apart from any fiction you will read. Let 
me make a suggestion, that is, that you 
keep a note-book, and as you read the 
fiction, note the historical allusions, and 
then compare them with the authentic 
history: 

Fiction about La Salle: With Sword 
and Crucifixr, by E. S. Van Zile; Robert 
Cavalier, by William Dana Oreutt; The 
Black Wolf's Breed, by Harris Dickson. 
Fiction about the Crusades: God Wills 
It, by W. 8S. Davis; Count Robert of 
Paris, by Sir Walter Seott; Via Crucis, 
by F. Marion Crawford; Richard Yea- 
and-Nay, by Maurice Hewlett; The Talis- 
man, by Sir Walter Scott; The Assassins, 
by N. M. Meakin. ‘Lhese titles cover the 
periods you are interested in, but should 
you care for further aid in studying the 
history in its real sense of this time, | 
shall be glad to send you a list of the 
authoritative records. At the last meet- 
ing of your club for the season, | think 
you would find it very interesting to have 
a debate upon “ History as Literature,” 
and “ Literature as History.” If you do, 
consult the following works: Macaulay— 
Essay on History; Emerson— Essay on 
History; Carlyle— Essay on History; 
Lectures on Modern History, by Thomas 
Arnold; Lectures on the Study of History, 
by Goldwin Smith; Aspects of Fiction, by 
Brander Matthews; Introduction to the 
Study of History, by Langlois and Seig- 
nobos, translated by G. G. Berry. The 
Home Study Club will be glad to hear 
from you at any time. 
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N a little book calle: 

SPRING The Flowers, Mar- 
garita Spalding Gerr\ 

AND THE has written a story 
FLOWERS that is ure and pleas- 
ant with the leve of a: 








old man and a littl 
boy. It has to do with an offer that was 
made to the horticulturists of Adams 
County at the county fair of “a prize of on: 
thousand dollars for a white rose wit! 
Jacqueminot perfume.” The tenderness oj 
the story, however, cannot be revealed in 
sentence. Elizabeth Shippen Green has 
made some remarkable pictures in color for 
the book. 





OHN STEVENTON | 
has written a very NOT SEEN 
unusual book in The 
Hermit of Capri. It is BY 
a story told in letters 
written by a man who EYES 
j 








is sojourning on the 
island of Capri to a young school-teache: 
back home in America. The “hermit” i 
the story is a magnificent old recluse, wit! 
exalted mental and spiritual qualities 
through whom an element of the occult i 
brought into the narrative, in his impres- 
sive ideas on reincarnation, communicatior 
between spirits, and other mysteries of an 
unseen world. 





HE poems present- 
LYRICS ed in Flower o’ the 
Grass, by Ada Foster 
OF Murray, may be char- 
NATURE —" as especially 
vrical. A large num- 
ber of them are reflexes 
of Nature, spontaneous in their embodiment 
—as if gypsy tunes wandered afield, picking 
up the fit and necessary words to express 
those aspects of the visible world in field 
and wood and sea and sky which are most 
responsive to the moods and intimations of 
the human spirit. But there are others 
wholly human in sentiment and meaning— 
reflexes of the mind and soul, of memories, 
of esthetic and emotional impressions, and 
of speculative questionings. 














ELEN L. SUM- 

NER, Ph.D., in a WHERE 
book called Equal Suj- 
frage in Colorado, pre- WOMEN 
sents without bias the 
report of an investiga- VOTE 











tion made for the Colle- 
giate Equal Suffrage League of New York 
State. The accuracy and fulness of its in- 
formation make the volume indispensab|: 
It is an impartial report of the effects of 
equal suffrage in Colorado, There is not a 
line of argument in the book; the author 
has simply followed where the facts led. It 
took two years to prepare the report, and 
the methods employed were elaborate and 
thorough. Question blanks were circiu- 
lated; newspaper files were studied to de- 
termine what women have done in politics; 
registration books were examined; state, 
county, and city reports were explored to 
find out the number of women office-holders 
their records, salaries, etc. There is hardly 
a question regarding the working of woman 
suffrage to which this book does not give a 
reliable answer. 





ERE is the kind of 
FOR outdoor book sel- 
dom met with. Albert 
THOSE WHO Bigelow Paine is tlie 
FISH author, and The Tent- 
Dwellers is as “delic- 
ious”’ as rare old wine. 
Not in seasons has a book appeared that 
contains so much of good-humor, spice, 
philosophy, and royal good-fellowship. ©n 
account of its treatment it will be of as much 
interest to the man of woman who has never 
experienced “‘camping out,” and never ex- 
pects to, as it will to the old-timer at tle 
sport. 














T is not remarkable 
that a book of es- IN PRAISE 
OF 


ESSAYS 





kind James Lane Allen 

raises thus: “I think 
it the greatest work in 
the field of the philosophical essay—in thie 
interpretation of life under that form—that 











has ever been done by an American woman.” 
The book is called The Human Way, and is 
by Louise Collier Willcox. A thread of 
continuity runs through the essays, show- 


ing v many aspects of life are plastic and 
in our own hands to shape into beauty. 
Mrs. Willcox has long been known as a reg- 
ule contributor of essays on literature and 


lift llarper’s Weekly, The North American 
Revie’, and other periodicals. 
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(A friend may care to use the lower coupon) : 





Franklin Square, New York City 





HARPER & BROTHERS { 


GENTLEMEN :—Send me, all charges pre- 4 
paid, Marper’s Detective Stories, 
six volumes, cloth binding, subject 
to ten days’ approval, and «liso 









All the volumes of HARPER’S DETECTIVE 


STORIES sent at once, and each month Six iy ware 
Periodicals mailed to you, for $1.00. sme 


is paid, ifthe 
books are 
acceptec 


by me. 


B 








For only ( 49 Thrilling Detective Stories 82 
$f 00 | 52 Harper’s Weeklies . . . uy 

. 12 Harper’s Monthlies . . . arper 

a Month | 











12 Harper’s Bazars . . . . Publications 


\ 








The three periodicals supply all the needs of the home for peri- 
odical literature and reading for every member of the family. 





HERE ARE THE STORIES 


By MAURICE LEBLANC By A. CONAN DOYLE 
THE ARREST OF ARSENE LUPIN A STUDY IN SCARLET 
ARSENE LUPIN IN PRISON THE SIGN OF THE FOUR 
THE ESCAPE OF ARSENE LUPIN A SCANDAL IN BOHEMIA 


THE MYSTERIOUS RAILWAY PASSENGER 


THE QUEEN'S NECKLACE THE RED-HEADED LEAGUE 


THE SEVEN OF HEARTS A CASE OF IDENTITY 
MADAME. IMBERT’S SAFE THE BOSCOMBE VALLEY MYSTERY 
THE BLACK PEARL THE FIVE ORANGE PIPS 
HOLMLOCK SHEARS ARRIVES TOO LATE THE MAN WITH THE TWISTED LIP 


THE ADVENTURE OF THE BLUE CARBUNCLE 
By ARTHUR MORRISON THE ADVENTURE OF THE SPECKLED BAND 
THE LENTON CROFT ROBBERIES THE ADVENTURE OF THE ENGINEER'S THUMB 


THE LOSS OF SAMMY CROCKETT T Cc 
THE CASE OF THE DIXON TORPEDO THE ADVENTURE OF THE NOBLE BACHELOR 








THE CAGE OF MR FOGCATT THE ADVENTURE OF a CORONET _ 
THE QUINTON JEWEL AFFAIR THE ADVENTURE O E COPPER BEECHES 
THE STANWAY CAMEO MYSTERY SILVER BLAZE 
THE AFFAIR OF THE TORTOISE THE YELLOW FACE 
THE STOCK-BROKER’S CLERK 
By SAMUEL M. GARDENHIRE THE “GLORIA SCOTT” 
A BROTHER OF THE HEART THE. MUSGRAVE RITUAL 
_ bn uae Go we COUNTERFEITERS Oe ee BROTHERS 
ROTHERS 
THE MAITLAND CASE ) ie wand me 
THE CASE OF THE AMBASSADOR GENTLEMEN Sen 1 
THE ABDUCTION OF MARY ELLIS THE GREEK INTERPRETER ft one orcontt, 
SIGNOR TOMMASO THE NAVAL TREATY Re cg cody remy me 
THE CORPUS DELICTI THE FINAL PROBLEM _aeeroval’ and lo enter my 
Weekly, Sieuper's Mammen 
anc arper’s Bazar, for one year, 
O Off r On receipt of $1.00 we will send you Harper’s clove 61.00 and gree to wend 8.00 ber 
re 4 “ 2 ; month until the total price, $13.00, is paid, 
ur €Y Detective Stories, in six volumes, and enter your Hf the books are accepted by me. 
subscription for a year to Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, and B 
Harper’s Bazar, to separate addresses if desired. If you do not like PNA ay rwesenesnvscrcere.. ssstaencnececsees esses 


the books when they reach you, send them back and we will return 
the $1.00. If you do like them, send us e Gr neNracgnecivss Wadesctssksescbenigsatnsssonscoevistewes 
$1.00 a month for twelve months, or $1 3.00 in All 


(A friend may care to use the upper coupon) 
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START HOUSEKEEPING RIGHT — 





WASHBURN-CROSBY CO” 


GOLD MepaL 


LET DREAMS COME TRUE 





















It’s worry— not work— that tries one’s soul, and it’s poor bread, 
a poor table and poor living that adds to the wife’s trials and nags 
the patient husband. 
Why not start housekeeping right, you who are far-sighted 
and learn the wisdom of utilizing at once every possible means 
for lightening and brightening your housekeeping duties? 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR will make the baking a success. 


Let’s have it a success in your home from the very beginning. 


| Of 
WASH BURN-CROSBY’’S 


T Cle) HD, Bap DY. 6 Oe ap M0) 08 >. 











Washburn-Crosby Co., General Offices, Minneapolis, Minn. 





